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Editorials 


COLORED CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED STATES 


at § HE CATHOLIC CHURCH has done so little for 
the Colored in the United States.” In his latest 
work, Colored Catholics in the U. S., John T. 
Gillard, S.S.J., rightly challenges that statement and, from a 
firm historical and statistical basis, proves that under trying 
circumstances much has been done in the past, that much 
more is being done at the present and that the future of this 
great apostolate looks bright indeed.’ 

Take a brief view at the Colored Situation as it exists in 
our country today. Thirteen million Negroes are living in 
the United States. One out of every ten persons is a Negro. 
More than one-half of these claim no church membership. 
One out of every forty-three Negroes is a Catholic. Of the 
total Negro population, 2.3 per cent are Catholic, or approxi- 
mately 297,000—a gain of 93,000 since the last survey was 
made eleven years ago. How does this compare with the 
non-Catholic church membership? Father Gillard answers: 


While any mere statistical comparison of Catholic with non-Catholic church 
membership would be illogical because there is little qualitative basis for a 
comparison, at the same time a quantitative comparison does show that there 
are millions of earnest Negroes seeking for spiritual guidance and willing to 





1CoLoRED CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED STATES. By John ‘T. Gillard, §.S.J. Baltimore: 
Josephite Press, 1941. Pp. x, 298. $3.00. Father Gillard died, all too prematurely, 


Jan. 13, 1942. 
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make the effort to follow Christ. Such a comparison also shows that in point 
of members the Catholic Church is not too inconsiderable, for if the churches 
claiming Negro membership be broken down into their various sects (which 
seem to have little in common one with the other except the name), it will 
be found that the Catholic membership of three hundred thousand ranks 
fourth. 


If we take the time of the Emancipation, 1863, as a starting 
point in the history of Colored Catholics in U. S., we meet 
with what we may call the “mythical two hundred thousand.” 
It was said by someone at that time, and repeated often enough 
by word and in various magazines to be accepted by all, that 
the end of the dark days of slavery left two hundred thousand 
Catholic Negroes in this country. No one seems to have ques- 
tioned this number seriously. In 1929, Father Gillard pointed 
out in The Catholic Church and the American Negro that 
the number of Colored Catholics was at the time only a little 
more than two hundred thousand, or, in other words, prac- 
tically the same as it had been at the time of the Emancipa- 
tion. Had there been so little progress in sixty-six years? 
Something was wrong, and Father Gillard puts his finger on 
the point of error in a very convincing way: 


In 1810, which was the apogee of “Catholic Louisiana,” there were only 
42,245 Colored in the whole State, and from current complaints of Church 
authorities it is certain that not all of these were baptized Catholics. Any 
population figure for Colored Catholics must use this as a starting point. In 
1854 Archbishop Blanc placed the total Catholic population of his archdiocese, 
which comprised all southern Louisiana, at 95,000. At that time the Negro 
formed but forty per cent of the territory’s total population, so allowing for 
a generous proportion of more than fifty per cent of the Catholic population 
to be Colored, it would still give only 50,000 Colored Catholics for the 
southern part of the State where Catholics were concentrated. For the 
northern half of the State, 12,500 is a very liberal figure. Consequently 
62,500 Colored Catholics is the top limit for any Louisiana figure based upon 
the facts. Adding 15,000 for the number of Colored Catholics in Maryland, 
and a generous 22,500 for the rest of the country, the highest figure that 
can be allowed for the number of Colored Catholics in the United States 
at the time of the emancipation is one hundred thousand. 
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With the “mythical two hundred thousand” now reduced 
to a real one hundred thousand, we may glance at the years 
following the abolition of slavery. In Maryland the life of 
the Negro went on pretty much the same as before; there 
was no marked migration to other States; no great falling 
away from the Church. In Louisiana, on the other hand, 
there was a serious upheaval; thousands of former slaves fled 
to freedom where they could find it and where in many cases 
there was no Catholic Church. Had there been priests avail- 
able to care for the Louisiana Colored at that time the harvest 
would have indeed been great, but a golden opportunity was 
lost. Yet in the past seventy-nine years 200,000 Colored have 
been added to the Church. Surely much has been done in 
the past. 

There is at present a great and growing interest in the 
American Negro on the part of Catholics in the United 
States. In the past thirteen years there has been an increase 
of ninety-one per cent in Mission units exclusively for the 
Colored, which units now number three hundred and thirty- 
two. The number of priests now engaged exclusively in the 
work is four hundred and eighty-six; and eighty religious 
Communities (Priests, Brothers and Sisters) are in the field 
where we find two hundred and thirty-seven grammar schools 
(enrollment 41,050 children about one-third of whom are non- 
Catholic) ; forty-eight complete high schools (4,292 students) ; 
three colleges (1,000 students), one University (Xavier of 
New Orleans with about 1,500 students) ; twenty-two social 
welfare centers; three Houses of Good Shepherd; eight 
hospitals (largest, 125 beds, St. Mary’s Infirmary at St. 
Louis); thirteen clinics; fifteen child-caring homes; five 
nurseries; four homes for the aged; and four Communities of 
Colored Sisters. The above refer only to entirely Colored 
activities with no regard paid to the numbers of Negroes 
mixed with Whites in similar institutions. Surely much is 
being done in the present. 
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A golden opportunity awaits the Church to gather a great 
harvest of souls in the future from among the American 
Negro. Our Holy Father, Pius XII, in His second encyclical 
letter, Sertum Laetitiae, gives the guiding note in the words 
addressed to The American Hierarchy: 

We confess that we feel a special paternal affection, which is certainly 
inspired of Heaven, for the Negro people dwelling among you; for in the 
field of religion and education we know they need special care and comfort 
and are deserving of it. We, therefore, invoke an abundance of heavenly 
blessing and we pray fruitful success for those whose generous zeal is devoted 
to their welfare. 


By way of practical suggestions to make this Papal and 
consequently thoroughly Catholic attitude toward the Negro 
influence the rank and file of Catholics, a letter from the 
Sacred Consistorial Congregation (written in 1936 on the 
occasion of the Golden Jubilee of the Commission for Catholic 
Missions among the Colored People and the Indians) has this 
proposal : 


that suitable publicity, for example, in pulpit, school and press, with meetings, 
lectures and well prepared talks, for the purpose of interesting people in the 
religious problem of the Negro and of spreading more widely the knowledge 
of their spiritual and material needs. This publicity can with special use- 
fulness be conducted in the fertile fields of Catholic Action where generous 
souls are always ready for the appeals of the Church and among these are not 
lacking Colored Catholics who have already given splendid proofs of well 
understood Catholic Action. 


All Catholics will be deeply grateful to Father Gillard for 
the information afforded by Colored Catholics in the United 
States. May it inspire many to take part, no matter how 
small it may seem, in bringing Christ to our Colored Brethren 
by whom our country and our Church are bound to be greatly 
influenced within the next few decades. 

Woodstock College, Md. RAYMOND R. GOGGIN. 
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IN PRAISE OF IRVING BABBITT 


RVING BABBITT has now been dead eight years. In 
I the interim many of his forebodings have been substan- 

tiated, and the great confusion which he predicted is 
upon us in the form of a military explosion of world magni- 
tude. If only we had listened to him and others like him! 
But the conspiracy of silence and objurgation thinly veiled 
which began to overtake his name and work already during 
his lifetime continues. Who, for instance, in the present 
welter of nonsense and panic about “democracy” has taken 
the time to read Democracy and Leadership, one of the few 
intelligent books on the subject? 

Those who knew and loved Irving Babbitt will welcome a 
recent collection of intimate descriptions and evaluations of 
the man.’ Irving Babbitt: Man and Teacher cannot, perhaps, 
entirely escape the charge of giving the impression of a series 
of enthusiasms; yet the essays certainly bring back the man 
vividly. In them there is a remarkable unanimity, amounting 
at times even to a parallelism of expression. Where judg- 
ments diverge it is, significantly, on the question of Babbitt’s 
religious attitude. 

The composite view which emerges from the various 
memoirs might be put somewhat as follows. Irving Babbitt 
was a born teacher, a man whose balance and integrity of 
character, intelligence and judgment struck all he came into 
contact with, and this already as a young man. His ardent 
love of knowledge and his devotion to the great humanistic 
tradition were infectious, though his unswerving loyalty to 
principles irritated, and his polemical aggressiveness antagon- 
ized, not a few. His learning was widest and deepest in 
literature, ancient and modern philosophy, and political 
history, weakest in the physical sciences, economics and pure 
metaphysics. Though at home in many languages, including 





lInviING BaBBITT: MAN AND TEACHER. Edited by Frederick Manchester and Odell 
Shepard. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. Pp. 337. $3.00. 
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Sanskrit, he was no bookworm. He spent little time on fiction, 
preferring “hard” reading. He read and reread the Latin and 
Greek classics, turning to contemporary criticism for recrea- 
tion. He was a spiritual athlete, strenuous in the pursuit of 
wisdom. In private life he was a fine, considerate and urbane 
gentleman, whose abstention from social life is to be regarded 
rather as a form of asceticism than the expression of an anti- 
social temperament, for he liked people and conversation. He 
feared to squander his forces in social activity. He had great 


energy, which he yoked with austere purposiveness. With. 


Aristotle (and Buddha) he placed the highest activity of 
man in contemplation, and his character was deeply religious. 

Here we approach the divergencies in the judgments. Per- 
haps a clue to their explanation lies in the fact that his 
students and friends saw in Babbitt sides that varied with their 
own previous experience and training. ‘Those who came to 
Harvard with little in the way of philosophy and religion 
(and there were many such) found in him a guide and phil- 
osopher, often a religious force. Those, on the other hand, 
who came with a religion insecurely based on reason and 
tradition, encumbered with puerile notions and a provincial 
theology, found him a liberator, almost a /ibertin (in the 
French seventeenth-century sense). Some Catholics dismissed 
him as a skeptic and agnostic, others tended to draw him too 
closely into the circle of Catholic orthodoxy. That he had 
profound respect for the Catholic Church is obvious from his 
books. One has only to recall the prophetic sentence at the 
beginning of Chapter VI of Democracy and Leadership: 
“Under certain conditions that are already partly in sight, 
the Catholic Church may perhaps be the only institution left 
in the Occident that can be counted on to uphold civilized 
standards.” Yet he was not, I think, a Christian. And here 
is the paradox: without the Christian belief, he appeared to 
have the main Christian virtues, notably humility. Perhaps his 
reading in the Fathers, Dante and others gave him more of the 
Christian spirit than he realized. Perhaps the better explana- 
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tion is that he was a good Pagan, like Socrates, of whom he 
reminds one strangely—except in appearance, for Babbitt was 
certainly a handsome man. Not only did he possess Socrates’ 
dialectical power, but he also had his strength of character 
and his magnetic influence for good over young men. He was, 
moreover, surrounded by sophists. 

There is perhaps more revelation of Babbitt’s religion in 
these memoirs than in his own writings. He could be drawn 
out in conversation; in his books he determined his own direc- 
tion and limits. Some of the remarks which the contributors 
recount could hardly have been uttered by a skeptic: 


At any rate his [ Billy Sunday’s] religion had a hell in it (p. 129). . . . Oh, 
God is very great and man is a worm (p. 164)... .A sound treatment of sex 
requires a religious background (p. 162). . . . The real danger of the nature 
cult is its effeminacy, its enervating, relaxing, pantheistic revery. It is the 
abdication of the higher part of man (p. 72). 


It is worthy of note that several of the writers go out of 
their way to state that Babbitt was not a Catholic. The 
Catholic reader will therefore turn with especial interest to 
the humanist’s dicta on the Catholic clergy (p. 75), on theo- 
logy (p. 164), on the Jesuits (p. 205), on democracy (p. 269), 
on Cardinal Mercier (p. 278), on John Dewey (p. 289), on 
the Action Francaise (p. 235). Of the great men of the past, 
it seems, Babbitt would most like to have known Saint Francis 
de Sales (p. 277). 

Perhaps the best statement in the book of Babbitt’s religion 
is the memoir of Paul Elmer More, which confirms and 
further elucidates Babbitt’s own last expression of faith in his 
essay “Buddha and the Occident,” to be found in the post- 
humous publication of Babbitt’s translation of the Dhamma- 
pada (1936). The proposition that Babbitt found in the 
Buddhist ethical doctrine and discipline of appamada some- 
thing very close to his own deepest intuitions needs exposition 
and interpretation in view of the romanticized notions of 
Oriental philosophy which have been palmed off on us in the 
West. At least this is true: Babbitt’s deep understanding of 
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Buddhism had little in common with the usual encyclopedia 
article on the subject. Whether his was the right idea -I am 
unable to say. Of Western texts, the Aristotelian exposition 
of contemplation in the last book of the Nicomachean Ethics 
(especially 1177b ff.) seems to me to be the closest approxima- 
tion to Babbitt’s thought. 

America could use a good full-length biography of Babbitt. 
But an even greater desideratum is the reading and rereading 
of his books, the six volumes published during his lifetime, 
and the two posthumous titles. His philosophies of education, 
of politics, and of literature have a validity and tonic wisdom 
that ought to insure their influence, especially in this period of 
stress and confusion. Babbitt was above all intent on restoring 
standards of thought and action. This was the great labor 
to which he felt himself called from the beginning, and it is 
the prime labor of our day. Many of us cannot accept his 
solution as final; few of us are competent to say that he was 
not on the right way. 

Marquette University. VicToR M. HAMM. 


* * * 
THE SOUTH IN ARCHITECTURE 


EWIS MUMFORD has published a series of three 
lectures delivered in the Dancy course at Alabama 
College, two of which are reasonably responsive to the 
title, The South in Architecture, while the third is an extrane- 
ous confession of faith in the new architectural philosophy.’ 
Mr. Mumford’s southern matter is concerned exclusively with 
the accomplishment of two challenging and strangely dis- 
similar personalities—Thomas Jefferson and Henry Hobson 
Richardson. 
That Jefferson should be critically presented as an architect 
of historic consequence cannot fail to startle an American laity 
largely unacquainted with his versatility and content with his 





1THE SOUTH IN ARCHITECTURE. By Lewis Mumford. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, 1941. Pp. 147. $2.00. 
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symmetry as the vivid symbol of democracy. Even the profes- 
sion of architecture, which has ever been reverential in the 
presence of such mellow souvenirs as Monticello and the 
University of Virginia will be surprised at confronting their 
author in the sophisticated company of Richardson. But that 
a critic of the modern school should elevate Jefferson to such a 
challenging estate at this controversial moment may be a shock 
for the anti-academicians. 

The validation of Jefferson as a responsible architect 
emerges, however, from a penetrating analysis in which 
account is taken of the pertinence of his contribution to its 
own time and particularly of its identification with a mature 
technical skill without which it would be mere dilettantism. 
Mr. Mumford looks indulgently on Jefferson’s passionate 
dependence on ancient precedent in the shaping of his 
Virginian architecture, but reserves a magnificent scorn for 
the disloyalty of those who would gratify this wistfulness in 
the hallowed vicinity of the machine. With a knowledge of 
all the arguments, one wonders whether an architectural order 
may be successfully imposed which puts so innocent and 
spontaneous a sentiment at such complete disadvantage. Man 
is an incorrigible romantic and he will not be long patient 
with a logic that limits his satisfactions to the contemporane- 
ous scene. Granting its adequacy to the challenge of the 
typically modern problem, it is reasonable to speculate 
whether the thin content of the new architecture holds sufh- 
cient entertainment for two hemispheres. 

Mr. Mumford cherishes the hope, which we would will- 
ingly share with him, that the universal implication of the 
new order will not be found to discourage the development of 
convincing regional enterprise. This, however, it to distrust 
the integrity of mathematics which should make for similar 
conclusions in South Africa or Connecticut. It is to be feared 
that only a self-conscious and organized purpose could prevail 
against such scientific intimidation. Certainly the idea gets 
little sanction from the Richardson episode. Nothing that 
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Richardson ever did betrays an intimation that he was born 
in New Orleans or for that matter that he lived his whole 
professional life in Boston. His contribution to American 
architecture was undoubtedly as important as Mr. Mumford 
thinks it is, but it was the process of a highly individual 
genius. That he chose his familiar masonry from the quarries 
of New England was no more significant of the regional in- 
stinct than that for much of his life he used it to express the 
terms of Southern France Romanesque. He was not per- 
mitted merely regional boundaries. The eccentricities of his 
style proved too exciting for the sedulous ape everywhere and 
his vogue ended in a flood of illiterate romance. But it was 
not, however, as was fancied, the end of Richardson. Only of 
late has it been clearly perceived how little his sentimental 
medium involved his real significance to American architec- 
ture. Shorn of his cloak we detect the true proportions of 
the man. 

Mr. Mumford, who presents his controversial beliefs with 
a moderation of temper and a clarity of statement that give 
them unaccustomed plausibility, has withdrawn two notable 
men out of history and submitted them to the test of present- 
day criticism, leaving them a larger security than before. It 
is an admirable study. 

Boston, Mass. CHARLES D. MAGINNIS. 

* %* * 


THE HEART OF EUROPE 
Ge Sitzeriana is the heart of Europe. A recent book 


on Switzerland, written by an American woman and a 
Swiss nobleman, is more than the history of a small 
country, past and present; it tells of the basic idea of Christian 
Europe, still alive on Swiss soil, and holds out the hope for a 
future super-national community of Western man. Because, 
of course, the foundations of the Swiss Confederation go back 





1THE Heart oF Europe. By Denis de Rougemont and Charlotte Muret. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1941. Pp. xii, 274. $2.50. 
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to the thirteenth century, to a time when the Holy Roman 
Empire reached its greatest glory as a Respublica Christiana. 
Though Roman in spirit and Germanic in its leadership, it 
knew nothing of national supremacies. 

Switzerland is a country of “challenging paradoxes.” 
Throughout the centuries its people, proud of its autonomy 
and free institutions, has remained loyal to the idea of uni- 
versalism. It was in the name of the Empire that the Swiss 
fought against the Habsburg, French and Burgundian at- 
tempts to subjugate them, while in our generation they have 
given shelter to the super-national cause of mercy, the Red 
Cross, and to the League of Nations. There are sharp con- 
trasts in Swiss landscape. From the austere mountains of the 
Jungfrau and Mont Blanc, from medieval towns and monas- 
teries and the industrial centers of the North, we may follow 
the Roman roads and modern railways to the gateway to Italy, 
down to the blossoming and sweet shores of the Tessin, and 
to the French vineyards around Lake Leman and Neufchatel. 

While Anglo-Saxons like to pride themselves on their 
achievements in the realm of federalism, it is Switzerland 
that has developed this archetype of Occidental government. 
From the smallest units in certain regions of the country, the 
Landgemeinden, which are still ruled by direct democracy, 
up to the Cantons and finally the Confederation, Switzerland 
has aptly combined autonomy and federal power, as well as 
the democratic and the republican-representative principles. 
This multiple State, composed of many States with most di- 
verse laws and customs, a State embracing four different 
language groups and a variety of races, is today the last island 
of freedom in the midst of disintegrating totalitarianism. 

Will Switzerland learn that democracy, in our age of capi- 
talism in crisis, in order to be more than the antithesis to 
dictatorship, must be extended into non-political spheres as 
well? True, the differences between rich and poor are less 
pronounced there than in other parts of the world, and educa- 
tion is not a privilege of the well-to-do; but the Calvinist 
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attitude towards the social problem is still preventing a genu- 
ine transformation of the social system into a Christian, non- 
capitalist economy. Surely this is a problem which, when 
the war is over no country will be able to escape. 

While in the Western Hemisphere there are cities which 
have movie houses only, in Switzerland almost every town 
and village possesses its own theatres with amateur players, 
some of them of national and international fame. Many sci- 
entists, scholars and artists have come from that country, and 
out of this people of peasants, burghers and free men there 
arose two of the greatest writers of German literature: Gott- 
fried Keller, whose masterful prose is still classic, and the 
Nobel Prize recipient of 1911, Carl Spitteler. With its “Im- 
perial” traditions of freedom, Switzerland has become a sec- 
ond home to Germany’s greatest contemporary writer and 
historian, Frau Ricarda Huch. 

There is another “challenging paradox” ably pictured by 
the authors of this book: the Swiss, a pacifist people by nature, 
today have one of the most brilliant armies in the world. 
They still stand watch at the mountain passes as they did in 
the days of the Hohenstaufen, Wittelsbach and Luxemburg 
Emperors. I have often reflected while passing the mighty 
fortifications at the St. Gotthard road: these are obstacles 
more formidable to any potential invader than the once fa- 
mous Maginot Line, because behind the forts of rocks and 
steel stands a people with an uncorrupted administration, a 
people forming in its complexity a Little Europe worthy to 
be defended to the last. 

Clearly the book contains a lesson, intended by the authors 
but unobtrusively developed as the narrative proceeds. The 
nations of Europe will be “federated” one day, or they will 
cease to exist. Either they will take Switzerland as an ex- 
ample, with its respect for regional freedom of even the small- 
est units, or they will be swallowed up in a new cataclysm 
created by treaties which hatred rather than reason and history 
have dictated. 


PRINCE HUBERTUS ZU LOEWENSTEIN. 
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THE ENIGMA OF DEMOCRACY 


"Tit MOST RECENT anthologies of Democracy do 
little to solve the enigma: What is Democracy?’ Is it 
a form of government assumed to be the ideally best? 
Or is it a way of life that is expected to take the place of a 
common religion long since lost? Or is it just our own par- 
ticular brand of established disorder which, thanks to the 
badly battered constitutional forms that we still inherit from 
the Middle Ages, can none the less rightfully be adjudged 
more favorable to human freedom than either Communism 
or Fascism? 

If only in the current employment of the term it were this 
last that was intended there might be some hope of clarifica- 
tion. For, in the first place, it is worth noting that the only 
democracies that have withstood the challenge of false social 
and political theories and persistent demagogic abuses are the 
constitutional democracies of the English-speaking world. 
Secondly, starting from what has been achieved, we would be 
in a better position to make a sincere and honest discrimina- 
tion between the Christian medieval principles, that alone 
account for the origin and earlier effectiveness of our consti- 
tutional forms, and the later, mutually contradictory, half- 
baked theories with regard to both man and the State that 
were inspired by the Renaissance and the Reformation and 
are the main source of our present social and political con- 
fusion. 

Unfortunately this is not the angle from which the present 
accentuated problem of modern democracy is being ap- 
proached. On the contrary, up to the moment when the un- 
just aggression of Japan forced upon us the sane recognition 
of the moral necessity of fighting for our common country and 


IFOUNTAINHFADS OF FREEDOM. The Growth of the Democratic Idea. By Irwin 
Edman, with the collaboration of Herbert W. Schneider. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, Inc., 1941. Pp. xii, 576. $3.50. 

THE Democratic Spirit. Edited by Bernard Smith. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1941. Pp. 967. $5.00, 
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the common rights of unjustly subjugated peoples, most of oul 
intelligentsia and politicians were writing and talking about 
democracy as though it were either a Utopian ideal on a par, 
for its emotional appeal, with the mythical ideations of Mus- 
solini or Hitler, or a wave of life that would some day land 
us in a non-political economic paradise more enticing than 
that promised by Marxian Communism. 

A fair sample of this way of thinking is presented in Ber- 
nard Smith’s brief Introduction to his recent collection of 
American writings entitled The Democratic Spirit: 


The dictionary defines it [democracy] as “the rule of the people.” Not 
much more need be said about it. To speak of the people is to refer to the 
majority of the population—and the majority is composed of men and women 
in modest circumstances and of all races and faiths. A significant factor in 
our history has been the effort, on the one hand, of minority groups to prevent 
the people from ruling, and, on the other hand, of the people to express 
their will and to have it applied rationally. The people’s desire to rule has 
been simply a desire for greater opportunities to get more of the good things 
of life—food, shelter, leisure, education, security, pleasure. 


As may be observed, this somewhat foreshortened portrayal 
of democracy presents, without the author apparently intend- 
ing it, a rather accurate facsimile of the one party system of 
Fascism and National Socialism combined with the exclu- 
sively economic dynamics of the Marxist brand of inter- 
national Communism. 

If from this we turn to the even more recent selection of 
readings that purport to illustrate ‘““The Growth of the Demo- 
cratic Idea,” Fountainheads of Freedom, one can find much 
in Professor Edman’s comprehensive Introduction that is 
thoroughly revealing as to why modern democracy should 
present such an enigma. Starting with the statement: “Every 
political and moral idea has a history, and its character and 
power in any period are affected by the past which it inherits,” 
we are reminded of the fact that: “Throughout the history 
of the idea of democracy in its various forms, two themes have 
remained constant: the theme of freedom and the theme of 
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equality.” Characteristically enough, freedom is segregated 
as “the most abstract of notions and the most impossible of 
ideals,” and yet “the most kindling of human enthusiasms.” 
On the other hand, “One of the themes recurrent in modern 
discussions of democracy is the theme of the importance of 
the individual.” Roman Stoicism is credited with the ulti- 
mate discovery of the principle of natural law which, in so 
far as it implied the total egalitarianism of mankind accord- 
ing to Cicero and the complete self-sufficiency of the indi- 
vidual according to Seneca, should not, however, be identified 
with what is shown elsewhere in this issue (infra, pp. +9-68) 
to have been the traditional Christian conception of the 
intrinsic law of man’s nature. That it should appear to be 
so to such scholars as A. J. Carlyle, C. H. McIlwain and 
G. H. Sabine to whom we are referred for the assumption is 
strikingly revealed in the words of John Stuart Mill taken 
from one of his passages incorporated in the readings: 


According to [the Calvinistic theory], the one great offence of man is 
self-will. All the good of which humanity is capable, is comprised in obedi- 
ence. You have no choice; thus you must do, and no otherwise: “whatever 
is not a duty, is a sin.” Human nature being radically corrupt, there is no 
redemption for any one until human nature is killed within him. . . . This 
is the theory of Calvinism; and it is held, in a mitigated form, by many who 
do not consider themselves Calvinists. 


But, as poor old Mill saw it, the only way out from such a 
travesty of human nature was a reversion to pagan precedents. 
As he declares further on: 


There is a different type of human excellence from the Calvinistic; a 
conception of humanity as having its nature bestowed on it for other purposes 
than to be merely abnegated. ‘Pagan self-assertion’ is one of the elements 
of human worth, as well as ‘Christian self-denial.’ 


How much this same revulsion from Calvinism accounts 
for the reversion to purely pagan principles on the part of 
Hobbes, Locke, Hume and Rousseau would call for a separate 
study. Suffice it to say that, as far as one can judge from the 
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assertions of our present-day intelligentsia, these are the real 
fathers of contemporary democracy. What it really amounts 


to is this: 


Most political and economic theories assume and need to assume a Ppsy- 
chology, a theory of human nature, and Jaissez faire economists and political 
individualists had an account of human motives ready to hand, the psychology 
of John Locke, with its picture of an atomically separate individual building 
up his knowledge from ideas separately received from an outside world. John 
Locke and David Hume had both repeatedly appealed to experience. Ex- 
perience was the materials of knowledge the mind received, the systems it 
made out of the sensations it received from the outside world. Each individual 
was a self-enclosed unity. A certain natural sympathy softened the utter 
separateness of each individual. In the same way, according to Hobbes and 
to Locke, a social compact presumably had broken down the mutual hostili- 
ties of individuals in their natural state of self-interests untamed, uncaring 


and uncontrolled. 


In keeping with such Stoic premises Emerson naively main- 
tained that: “To educate the wise man the State exists, and 
with the appearance of the wise man the State expires. The 
appearance of character makes the State unnecessary. The 
wise man is the State.” In the same vein Walt Whitman ut- 
tered such incredible nonsense as this: “I exist, I am, that is 
enough. Divine I am inside and out, and I make holy what- 
ever [ touch or am touched by.” 

As democracy, however, gathered momentum on the basis 
of this “pagan self-assertion” the results were anything but 
satisfactory. Accordingly, those concerned with the demo- 
cratic maintenance of society could find nothing better as a 
starting point than Rousseau’s utterly irrational formula: 

The problem is to find a form of association that will defend and protect 


with the whole common force the person and goods of each associate, and 
in which each, while uniting himself with all, may still obey himself as before, 


and remain as free as before. 
The logical outcome of this, as a matter of democratic ex- 


perience and in keeping with Rousseau’s own theory of the 
“general will,” is that the individual “will be forced to be 
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free.” One last word. John Dewey’s attempt to meet the 
problem thus posited by modern democracy from the educa- 
tional angle looks more and more, as the days go by and our 
experience piles up, like a reductio ad absurdum of the idea 
of democracy as it is now being academically maintained. 
Fordham University. M. F. X. MILLAR. 





The Metaphysics of 
Chesterton 


LEONARD FEENEY 


expansive by a gorgeous imagination and a complete 

and accurate set of moral sympathies. He said the 
same things over and over again, but in so many different 
ways, and loved the same things over and over again, but 
from so many different angles, that he never found it needful 
to create a brave new world in order to be either courageous 
or original. 


So m~rr WAS A MAN of few ideas made 


I 


In person Chesterton was a large man who was something 
of a strain on his clothes, Tidiness he persistently ignored in 
favor of comfort. Everyone who got near him was tempted 
to rearrange him, or at least to giving thought as to how it 
could be done. Eventually Chesterton gave up the idea of 
expecting to be held together in ordinary attire by ordinary 
threads and buttons, and went around wearing a cloak. The 
simplicity with which one could secure a sort of stylish 
seclusion by the tying of a single knot or the fastening of a 
single hook appealed to Chesterton. A cloak was a garment 
calculated to reveal not how he was fashioned but where he 
was to be found. 

In point of kindliness, Chesterton had one of the biggest 
hearts that has ever lived. And yet I am told the doctors 
found it undersized physically when they examined him in 
one of his illnesses. Nothing daunted, he went right on using 
what share of heart he had to love the world largely and 
lavishly until the hour of his death. This is what is known 
as a paradox. 
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When Chesterton stood up he was impressive. But it was 
even more marvelous to watch him sit down. He sat down 
with an air of supreme humility, as if totally collapsing in 
the arms of God. In the difficult assignment of being both 
huge and human he needed lots of support. Once seated, he 
would doze and dream a great deal, and seemed constantly 
distracted by the incessant rush of his own thoughts. 

As humility was Chesterton’s outstanding moral virtue, so 
what he chose to call “sanity” was what he wanted most for 
the mind. He was far too humble to suppose that one could 
appropriate sanity as an assured possession without offering 
plenty of credentials. And so he undertook to outline what 
he meant by sanity perhaps more carefully than any man of 
his generation. One of his contemporaries, George Bernard 
Shaw, said sanity was the specialty of the superman. This 
pseudo-preternaturalism annoyed Chesterton, and his reply 
was devastating. ‘Shaw criticizes human nature,” he said, 
“as though he himself did not possess it.” Another contem- 
porary, H. G. Wells, offered hope that sanity might blossom 
in some brain of the future. Chesterton was quick to analyze 
this mixture of biology and guesswork masquerading as 
prophecy, and he exposed it to relentless ridicule. In the end 
he made more of a monkey out of Wells than Evolution ever 
had. 

The sanity which interested, and indeed fascinated, Chester- 
ton was the sanity which has already occurred in the world, 
whose proof is in tradition, whose roots are in the past, whose 
record is in history. That welter of things which men of all 
times have accepted as lovable and true he labeled Orthodoxy. 
Of this Orthodoxy he was prepared to act as Defendant. He 
did so in one hundred and two books, writing as many as 
eight in a single year. He felt Orthodoxy to be a cause to 





1This total is generous enough to include ten items which are more pamphlet-sized 
than book-sized. But it does not include fourteen books in which he collaborated, 
three books contracted for but not published, nor the great number of introductions 


he wrote for other peoples’ books. 
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which one should be loyal. He called it the Flag of the 
World. He thought laughter was a good air in which to 
float the Flag of the World. He conceived laughter as some- 
thing more than a human roar that went rollicking up to the 
skies; he believed it to be a divine delight that had descended 
to earth and was shaking it. He was prepared to trace its 
tremors everywhere and said its source was in the mirth of 
God. When criticized on this and other points for not being 
serious, he made his brilliant and never-to-be-forgotten dis- 
tinction between the serious and the solemn man. 
So much for the “physics” of Chesterton. 


II 


It will surprise many of my readers to find me associating 
the notion of metaphysics with the name of Chesterton. One 
is wont nowadays to associate it more readily with a name 
like Maritain, perhaps because of the alliteration. But it is 
my conviction that Chesterton could destroy many of our so- 
called metaphysicians right in the territory of their own think- 
ing. By way of becoming “pure mentalities” they pretend to 
have gotten rid of all emotion in thought. They tolerate 
Chesterton only because of the scintillation of his ideas. They 
do not approve of him, as is evidenced by the fastidious way 
in which, kid-gloved with logic, they handle realities which 
he was prepared to rush at with bare hands, and in the full 
panoply of his powers. One or other of them will occasionally 
quote Chesterton, but it is always with a smile-—a little, soft, 
academic smile, as if to say: “Pardon this fantastic inter- 
ruption in my otherwise reliable ratiocination. It will allow 
us to indulge in the delicate pleasure of depreciation. It may 
also serve to relieve the tension of the classroom.” 

By way of defending Chesterton against these intellectual 
isolationists, I may say that his laughter was not an emotion 
in the sense in which they take the word unfavorably. It was 
not a frivolous attitude of mind which prejudiced thought, 
as in the case of a mere comedian. It was rather the fruit of 
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thought—often of some very grim thought—and it occurred 
to him by way of a spontaneous explosion which he thought 
it unwise to resist. When he described himself as “a well- 
meaning hippopotamus,” he did not do so by way of ridiculing 
the notion of “rational animal,” but by way of showing that 
ideas which get on very well together in the abstract order 
do so less sociably when outfitted to exist. Logic deals with 
essences, laughter with existences. Essences may be proved, 
but existences must be affirmed. Once affirmed, existences 
can never be identified by definition, only by description, and 
if description be forbidden to touch them, then something 
metaphysical gets lost. Laughter is one way of restoring it. 
When a reality has been reached which is prepared both to 
define and describe itself with the triumphant affirmation: 
‘T am Who am!” then logic and laughter both subside in an 
eternal stillness. The mind has at last arrived at the world’s 
most serious secret. There is nothing left to do but blindly 
deny or boldly adore. 

If it be objected against laughter that it is more of an 
observer than a critic, it must also be said of it that it leaves 
ideas fully delineated as the mind first found them, completely 
focused for action. Under such a favorable spotlight what 
takes place is something in the nature of a prizefight. But 
whereas logic wants to follow the contestants around in the 
role of referee shouting rules, laughter is content to sit back 
as a spectator and cheer for whatever happens. For ideas in 
action are not only never fully sociable, but there are times 
when one idea threatens to knock out another so completely 
as to leave no mystery between them. Laughter enjoys this 
hugely, for it is utterly a fanatic, known in sports parlance 
as “a fan.” Chesterton was not only willing to admit he was 
a fanatic, he boasted of it. For a fanatic is merely an enthu- 
siastic witness giving testimony. A fanatic is not a partisan 
making a perverted report. That Chesterton was never a 
partisan, I am prepared to show. 

It is clear from the early pages of his Autobiography that 
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Chesterton’s home was not a place notably given to despond- 
ency. His parents were kindly, lovable people, and nothing 
in his early training drove him to despair. Puritanism of a 
sort was there, but it was not that extreme Puritanism which 
makes everything pleasurable a sin. Puritanism had done 
much more harm to houses in Chesterton’s neighborhood than 
it had to his own. Puritanism had, for instance, transferred 
conviviality from the village tavern to the village bar-room; 
from a place where a man might sleep off his intoxication to 
a place where he gets thrown out for being drunk. Puritanism 
was the cause of Chesterton’s “hell-instructed grocer” who 
ruined the business of innkeepers by making customers of 
over-bibulous duchesses furtively drinking in their dressing- 
rooms. Nothing of this coarseness had touched Chesterton’s 
own household. It was a household in which he was reason- 
ably contented and to whose inhabitants he was always scrupu- 
lously loyal. In this last he differs greatly from those 
debunkers of Puritan culture lately derived from Boston, 
Mass., U. S. A., who air their grudges in melancholy novels 
that ruin the reputations of their families. 

But if Chesterton’s home was, on all simple, substantial 
counts, a happy one, it had not nearly as much happiness as 
he wanted to put there once he became an adolescent and had 
begun to read. As soon as he found from his reading what 
European homes in general, and English homes in particular, 
had been in the past, he sought to improve his own, not in 
the manner of an interior decorator with a new motif, but 
rather as one who would refurnish it with things that had 
wrongfully been taken from it by that sad trick of history 
known as the Protestant Reformation. Within the four walls 
in which Chesterton proposed to live, he wanted more dining 
done, more dancing, dreaming and diversion, even more 
drinking, and particularly more religious devotion. What 
that devotion was to be in terms of dogma he was not at once 
ready to say. But that some chill between man and God had 
occurred right at his own fireside, he was alert and generous 
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enough to see. If this be called partisanship, then the word 
has no decent meaning. 

Later in life, when Chesterton married and made a home 
of his own, he restored to it much of what he had been de- 
prived of in his youth. But there was one bright item which, 
by the strange will of God, he was not able to restore. And 
that was a child. And yet never once, by the slightest petu- 
lance or resentment, did he make his own childlessness the 
measure of a home’s true worth. With every talent in his 
power—by story, by treatise, by poetry, by apostrophe, by 
prayer, by the writing of nursery rhymes and the drawing of 
pictures—he sought to please, and pay tribute to, the child. 
He even went boldly to the defense of the child unborn. He 
literally blasted Dean Inge of London for his moral stand 
on the prevention of children. ‘The trouble with the Dean 
of St. Paul’s,” he wrote in words as accurately as I can recall 
them, “is not that he is merely anti-Catholic, he is anti- 
Christian. He thinks pride is a virtue and humility a vice. 
This temper of mind governs all he does, and lately when he 
brought it to bear on the subject of birth-control, it never even 
remotely occurred to him to consider that his own birth might 
have been prevented.” 

So certain was Chesterton that partisanship had never in- 
fluenced his own thought, that he was prepared to criticize 
it vigorously when he saw it tampering with the thought of 
others. Arnold Lunn, some time before his conversion to the 
Catholic Church, wrote a book called Roman Converts. It 
was a very patronizing book in which Lunn sought to make 
nice adjustments between the motives which led men like 
Newman and Ronald Knox into the Church, and those which 
drove men like Tyrrell out of it. In one unfortunate para- 
graph Lunn, who boasted otherwise of being a sportsman, so 
forgot his sense of fair play as to call God’s Mother “the 
patron of a party,” remarking that Christ was “never a party 
leader.” Chesterton fairly leapt at this cheap remark and tore 
it to shreds. In a burst of magnificent indignation he wrote 
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a poem called “A Party Question.” “Who made that inn a 
fortress?” he shouted in defense of Our Blessed Lady. And 
he ended by calling the phrase Lunn had used “That little 
hiss that only comes from Hell.” Chesterton could afford 
to be chivalrous on this particular subject, because twenty-five 
years before his own conversion to Catholicism, in the days 
when he was religiously no more than a young agnostic, he 
paid the “Party Question” this youthful and pathetic tribute: 


Hail, Mary! Thou blest among women; generations shall rise up to greet. 
After ages of wrangle and dogma, I come with a prayer to thy feet. 

Where Gabriel’s red plumes are a wind in the lanes of thy lilies at eve, 
We pray, who have done with the churches; we worship, who may not believe. 


Chesterton is classified in literature most frequently as a 
controversialist. Some prefer to label him simply: a jour- 
nalist. “Defendant” would be a good name for him, but 
hardly a genre in which to put a writer. “Literary man” is 
far too loose a term to fit him. True, he excelled in many 
and varied styles of literature, particularly as an essayist, and 
very valuably in the field of literary criticism. T. S. Eliot, 
for instance, believes there has never been a better critic of 
Dickens than Chesterton. But Chesterton was scarcely a 
literary man in the sense in which Maurice Baring is one, or 
Max Beerbohm, or the late E. V. Lucas. One archbishop, 
even during Chesterton’s lifetime, was all for calling him a 
Doctor of the Church. However unofficial, this compliment 
may be taken as more than a mere pleasantry. For if the 
requirements of a Doctor of the Church are eximia scientia 
et sanctitas, surely something perilously near to both must be 
ascribed to a man who could roam without an imprimatur 
through all Catholic theology, hagiology and apologetics and 
never make a statement which the most meticulous Ultra- 
montane could suspect of heresy; and who could fill a hundred 
books with an almost beer-garden joviality and never write 
a line that would cause a child to blush. It would be nice 
to have a St. Gilbert taking rank with St. Augustine, St. 
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Bernard and St. Thomas, but the proposal, however exciting, 
had best be left to the justice and generosity of the Pope. 


III 


And so, for want of a better rating, Chesterton must fall 
back into classification either as a poet or a philosopher. By 
way of escaping this “dilemma” we might make a third choice 
and say he was a mystic. Indeed, there are in Orthodoxy (his 
most brilliant book) abundant passages that illustrate the 
mystical quality of his mind. But his was an imaginative 
rather than an illuminative mysticism. It was not achieved— 
and it is no criticism of his morals to say so—by that rigid 
asceticism of the senses which leaves the mind devoutly dark 
and patiently prepared to receive the pure light of the super- 
natural. Chesterton’s was the colorful approach to mysticism: 
to mystery by way of magic, to angels by way of fairies, to 
God the Father by way of Mother Goose. Chesterton saw, 
and rightly, a serious psychological necessity in Mother 
Goose; but she is hardly the sacred religious need expressed 
in the Lord’s Prayer. True, there is, as Chesterton points out, 
a marvelous asceticism achieved in every simple choice of 
charity (a man who chooses one woman to be his wife re- 
nounces all other women), but this is the choice of charity 
in the moral order, more properly called charitableness. It 
is not the infused, supernatural Charity spoken of by St. Paul, 
which is strictly theological and in which no choice is given: 
no choice but the pure surrender to the terror and bewilder- 
ment of being chosen. 

It is also to be noted about the mysticism of Elfland, that 
it can devise no clear symbol even for what it wants to say 
in the order of poetry. It is a damnable business to undo a 
beautiful piece of imaginative writing by pointing out its 
logical flaw, but that is what we must do with Chesterton 
precisely at the point where he is trying to show the superi- 
ority of imagination over reason. He says in Orthodoxy at 
the end of his well-known chapter on “The Maniac”: 
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That transcendentalism by which all men live has primarily much of 
the position of the sun in the sky. We are conscious of it as a kind of splendid 
confusion ; it is something both shining and shapeless, at once a blaze and a 
blur. But the circle of the moon is as clear and unmistakable, as recurrent 
and inevitable, as the circle of Euclid on a blackboard. For the moon is 
utterly reasonable; and the moon is the mother of lunatics and has given to 
them all her name. 


This, however fascinatingly spoken, is arbitrary symbolism 
of the very worst kind. For it is not the visual clarity of the 
moon—that soft clarity which is the delight and companion- 
ship of lovers—which causes lunatics. It is rather the im- 
perceptible gravity of the moon, that tugs at temperaments as 
it does on tides. But inasmuch as relatively few tempera- 
ments are as unstable as water, the weight of the moon may 
be disregarded while the wonder of the moon remains. True, 
the moon may not light up the rest of the world as brilliantly 
as the sun does, but in all its shapes, from crescent to full 
disc, it is the best form in which to look at light itself. The 
real lunatic is not the moon gazer nor the star gazer but the 
one who tries to outstare the sun. Furthermore, in Christian 
mysticism, the moon is Our Lady. ‘Pulchra ut luna” is God’s 
own phrase for her: a symbol with a divine guarantee. 

If one could go through the whole of Chesterton’s works 
and gather together the great number of brilliant and accurate 
things he has said on the subject of epistemology, psychology, 
cosmology and ethics, one would have a book full of philo- 
sophic wisdom which no philsopher could afford to ignore. 
But unfortunately the journalist in Chesterton clouded much 
of what was the true philosopher. In his effort to study the 
universal within the local—which is the philosopher’s task— 
he frequently became too local, and at times hopelessly in- 
sular. Chesterton is in great part untranslatable, which no 
philosopher can afford to be. His deepest thought is some- 
times so bound up with superficial English idiom, or man- 
ners, or even politics, that one is often required to know the 
inside of the mind of some nonentity like J. H. McCabe or 
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F. E. Smith before one can get to what Chesterton himself is 
saying. The discriminating reader will, of course, make 
allowances for these provincialisms, especially since they 
occur within the orbit of such large and valuable thinking. 
But, alas, philosophy is a science that cannot be safely en- 
trusted to the discriminating mind. It is at once the philoso- 
pher’s strength and weakness that he must safeguard his most 
tenuous judgments with a sort of universal language, which 
at its best can travel instantaneously from mind to mind inde- 
pendently of time and place, and at its worst is a jargon of 
such words as: virtualiter, potentialiter, aequivalenter, emi- 
nenter, that capture a minimum of idea and are almost the 
ruination of speech. 


IV 


Some criticism similar to that which I have made of 
Chesterton as a philosopher, must also be made of him as a 
poet. No poet of the twentieth century (with the exception 
of Hilaire Belloc) had a better command of the traditional 
forms and subsidiary styles of verse than had Chesterton. He 
could write a ballade or a rondeau as well as any man who 
ever lived. In satire, burlesque and parody he was superb. 
Likewise the number of utterly wonderful things he has said 
about poetry (not in any one place, but scattered throughout 
his work, sometimes in a detective story, sometimes in a 
treatise on economics) ought to be collected and put in one 
book. Mr. F. J. Sheed told me he thought of making such 
a collection some day. I hope he will. It might well begin 
with the accolade Chesterton gives the poet for being “the 
only man in the world who knows just what he wants to say, 
and can say it.” 

But when it came to writing poetry himself, in serious 
fashion, Chesterton was altogether too committed to a single 
manner: the grandiose. He was often sublime in his verse, 
but rarely exquisite. He was constantly the troubadour 
thumping out a great theme. When the material suited his 
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mood, as it did in Lepanto or the Ballad of the White Horse, 
all went well. But all did not go well in his simpler verse, 
or rather I should say, in his verse that ought to have been 
simpler. 
When fishes flew and forests walked 
And figs grew upon thorn, 


Some moment when the moon was blood 
Then surely I was born 


is, I protest, utterance too apocalyptic to suit the plain fact of 
a donkey, even the humble little beast who carried Our Lord 
in triumph through the streets of Jerusalem. I myself once 
wrote a poem on a donkey, so I may be presumed to know his 
requirements in verse. At least my donkey is a creature who 
may be more calmly recognized. 


Hitched by a halter to a rail, 

He twitched his ears and twirled his tail; 
In every lineament and line 

He was completely asinine. 


Let my stanza be only the tribute from one donkey to an- 
other; at least a donkey remains somewhere in the arrange- 
ment, not merely a nightmare on the subject of Palm Sunday. 


V 


Poor Chesterton! If he be, in the unrestricted sense, neither 
poet, nor philosopher, nor mystic, then where shall we place 
him? Must he be the “tattered outlaw” of all categories 
simply because none could contain him? No. I believe there 
is one rating he deserves, without any reservation. Chesterton 
was one of the world’s greatest metaphysicians. 

If it be objected that metaphysics is, after all, only philoso- 
phy (a competence from which I have already removed 
Chesterton), then I shall object again that metaphysics is not, 
after all, only philosophy. Metaphysics is what Aristotle— 
who never used the word metaphysics—called “the first 
philosophy.”’ It could as readily be called “the first poetry” 
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or “the first mysticism.” Briefly, metaphysics is the pre- 
occupation of the mind with being as being, with thing as 
thing. Briefly, metaphysics is what Chesterton called “Aris- 
totle’s colossal common sense.” 

Technically, here is the way the “first philosophy” is han- 
dled. The logician discovers in metaphysics the contingency 
of things, their essential insufficiency to exist by themselves: 
hence his distinctions between essence and existence, potency 
and act, imperfection and perfection, accidents and substance. 
The poet discovers in the same metaphysics the forms by 
which potencies have been actualized: hence his attention to 
the integrity, clarity and proportion by which contingent 
things endeavor to image the pure act from which they orig- 
inate. The mystic derives from metaphysics a loving interest 
in the undeserved gift which all contingent beings are both to 
themselves and to those who behold them; hence his tributes 
of adoration, gratitude and humility. For being as being 
has three intrinsic attributes (three transcendental notes) 
which are inseparable from it: it is true, it is beautiful and 
it is good. Indeed, it has a fourth inseparable note which is 
almost the undoing of the other three. It is one. Wherefore, 
no mere logician can be a perfect metaphysician, any more 
than a mere poet can, or a mere mystic. Each has only a one 
third interest in the subject of being; the logician in ens qua 
verum, the poet in ens qua pulchrum, the mystic in ens qua 
bonum. The logician will tell you himself, as he must, that 
he has no pure ontology. His ontology is necessarily clouded 
by the analogies in which he words it. The pure Jogos of 
anything is known to God alone. Likewise does the poet 
cloud the pure beauty of things with his metaphors, and the 
mystic the pure goodness of things with his symbols. But 
the complete metaphysician is the “compleat angler” who 
fishes for being qua being with every bait at his disposal. 
What cannot be caught with analogy can sometimes be taken 
by metaphor, or by symbol, or vice versa in any order. How 
wonderful if all three should work together! In such a 
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metaphysician as Chesterton I believe they did, at least far 
more strikingly than they do in most men.’ 

In page after page, in book after book, I find examples of 
this metaphysical harmony in Chesterton’s perceptions. As 
soon as he was able to think, he plunged right into the heart 
of “the first philosophy.” When his tooth ached, along with 
inquiring “Why have I a toothache?” he also inquired “Why 
have I a tooth?” and indeed “Why have I anything?” His 
fondness in early childhood was more than for wood you 
could whittle, water you could drink, and soap you could 
wash with; it was for “the toughness of wood, the wetness 
of water and the magnificent soapiness of soap.” Nothing 
could be more metaphysical than this. 

Almost the very first utterance Chesterton the writer made 
to the world was the declaration of his own contingency, the 
confession of his own utter needlessness to anything or any- 





*In fairness to my reader I think I must say that, as far as I myself am concerned, 
this is a speculative arrangement, not a practical one. The metaphysical scheme I here 
outline seems to me sound enough, but, unfortunately, except in the case of geniuses 
and saints, it is unfeasible for the general run of us. It is thoroughly unfeasible 
for me. Unlike Chesterton I cannot say that I discovered the Doctrine of Original 
Sin before it was revealed to me. Without my Faith I should certainly be prone to 
cope with the ignorance, ugliness and iniquity of man by equalizing in him the 
functions of philosopher, poet and mystic. But, alas, I know from Revelation that 
Original Sin has lessened the wonder and warmth of the human mind and left it 
with little more than a sense of curiosity. At least it is in terms of mere curiosity 
that nearly all education is now pursued. Curiosity, if thorough enough, will make 
a fairly good logician (e.g. Mr. Mortimer Adler). The logician wants problems 
to solve. He regrets the point where problems threaten to become mysteries, where 
curiosity must cease and let contemplation come in. But, unfortunately again, 
contemplation can never return to the human race wholesale, and never in the full 
pristine innocence in which Adam enjoyed it when he surveyed everything with a 
child’s insight and went around calling the animals by name. With our loss of the 
power of contemplation the simple beauty and goodness of things has disappeared. 
We are left with nothing but the cold truth on our hands: “the bitter truth,” “the 
hard painful truth,” that must be pieced together by the patient study not of things 
in themselves, but of things in their causes. Apart from the liturgy of the super- 
natural, which is safeguarded by the Church, and the special illumination of Grace, 
which is the free gift of the Holy Spirit, I find no reliable poetry or mysticism in 
this world. And so I am content to amble along with the philosophers as my best 
guides, knowing that they have taught me all I know, and hoping that Faith will 


fulfill in me what their dialectics never can. 
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body. So unnecessary did he consider himself to the universe 
around him that he immediately rejected Pantheism as a re- 
ligious creed because it deprived him of a God to whom he 
could be grateful for his existence. “I want to adore the 
world,” he said, “not as one likes a looking glass, because 
it is oneself, but as one loves a woman because she is entirely 
different.” The gift of life he defined as ‘“‘a kind of eccentric 
privilege” for which we owe an infinite gratitude. He de- 
clared he found everywhere “the sense of the preciousness and 
fragility of the universe, the sense of being in the hollow of a 
hand.” He scorned the pessimist who criticizes this world 
‘“‘as if he were house hunting, as if he were being shown over 
a new set of apartments.” He would not allow any low 
estimate of our beloved universe to be made. He wrote: 
“While dull atheists came and explained to me that there was 
nothing but matter, I listened with a sort of calm detachment, 
suspecting that there was nothing but mind.” The Materialist, 
he agreed, did explain the cosmos, but “with a sort of insane 
simplicity” which forced Chesterton to say that “it was not 
much of a cosmos” when any innocent beholder could suggest 
a so much better one. 

Chesterton was literally entranced with the thingness of 
things, with facts as facts, not deviously explained, but bravely 
accepted as they are. He wrote a whole book about things as 
things, and called it Tremendous Trifles. He believed that 
the very repetition of things was a delightful argument for 
design. “One elephant with its absurd trunk is a wildly amus- 
ing sight,” he wrote, “but for all elephants to have trunks 
suggests a conspiracy.” Even in their grotesque form he was 
anxious to preserve the most fantastic and useless pieces of 
creation. If someone said: “Camels in various places are 
totally diverse: some have six legs, some have none, some 
have scales, some have feathers,” Chesterton vowed he would 
reply: “Then what do you mean by a camel? What makes 
you call them camels?” 

Chesterton brought this simple metaphysical outlook to the 
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deepest experiences of his life. Merely to be in the presence 
of any human being, however lowly, caused him pleasure. 
Merely to know that any woman could be his wife astonished 
him. Here is his charming stanza (from the poem “The 
Beatific Vision’) written, with that detached devotion 
which is the essence of pure love, to Frances Blogg Chesterton. 


But what shall God not ask of him 
In the last time when all is told 

Who saw her stand beside the hearth, 
The firelight garbing her in gold. 


“The first philosophy” will not cause a prophet or a super- 
man. It will not create a new cosmos, devise a new civiliza- 
tion, or evolute a new era. Hence, little of our modern 
thinking is done in terms of it. But it will give one a healthy, 
happy, hilarious outlook upon things as they are, capable of 
making every ordinary thing appear as a portent. “It is to 
the ordinary man that odd things seem extraordinary,” wrote 
Chesterton, “to the extraordinary man they are simply ordi- 
nary.” Chesterton preferred to be, and always was, in how- 
ever extraordinary a way, the ordinary man. “A thing worth 
doing at all is worth doing badly” was one of his profundities 
in the realm of common sense. He refused to allow the odd- 
ness of the world to be destroyed by familiarity. He felt the 
short space of a man’s life was not time enough in which to 
exhaust the strangeness of the world, or alter his own position 
in itas astranger. Rather than lose a sense of the strangeness 
of things (which metaphysics calls “their contingency”) he 
was prepared to look at the universe standing on his head. 

I have not read all of Chesterton’s books. But I have read 
enough to know that his outstanding talent was the one I have 
indicated, and that I can expect abundant manifestations of 
it wherever I turn in his writings. And so, before I leave 
him, I pay him a great compliment, indeed one of the greatest 
I think I could possibly pay. I call him “the laughing meta- 
physician.” He laughed loudly at himself, which is humility; 
and he made others laugh, which is charity. 
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Democratic Leadership in 
Peace and War 


JOSEPH CONRAD FEHR 


OVERNMENTS in all their varied forms have come 
(GG and gone since the beginning of time. There is, how- 
ever, one all-important fact that stands out of the vast 
experience of the past, and that is that although entirely new 
systems of government have from time to time been created 
almost overnight, such creations have never survived on a 
permanent basis—even after a successful revolution. That is 
to say, it is a matter of history that no government of any 
people has ever been altered upon an enduring basis except 
by modifications operating slowly from generation to gen- 
eration. 

Although people in all lands moving in a democratic direc- 
tion have come to recognize the preservation of liberty as the 
cardinal principle of civilized society, even the most ardent 
champions of democracy have insisted that “government of 
the people, by the people and for the people” is an unattainable 
ideal—at any rate until such time as man shall have proved 
more conclusively than is apparent at the present moment that 
he has the nobility of character of being, as Tennyson expressed 
it, “loyal to the royal in himself.” In the meantime, political 
romanticism has had to be kept in leash in order to save the 
people from themselves—from their many _ ill-conceived 
whims, fancies and caprices. Hence, the success of democratic 
institutions dedicated to the ideal of /iberty, which is not some- 
thing abstract but an organic principle of life that is always 
renewing and in process of being renewed, depends in the 
last analysis upon the highest possible degree of competence 
among all the people in order that they may properly share 
the responsibility of membership in a soctety of fellow human 
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beings. And, of course, that hoped for result can be achieved 
only through the rearing and training of the people as indivi- 
duals, not as mass—and more than ever in these days of war. 

There is no escaping the fact that until well into the modern 
era peoples throughout the civilized world generally lived 
under and were satisfied with monarchy as the ideal system of 
government. Indeed, history seems to prove that as long as 
kingly rulers proved themselves wise and competent in affairs 
of state, it did not matter much with most people whether 
their monarchs exercised absolute powers or showed demo- 
cratic tendencies. In either case, the people so governed 
seldom failed in their loyalty to the established government. 
Curiously enough, it was none other than Benjamin Franklin, 
who assisted as much as any of the founding fathers in estab- 
lishing the constitutional form of government and way of life 
so peculiarly American, who acknowledged a “natural in- 
clination in mankind to kingly government.” It is significant 
too that Franklin, “the first American,” was as fearful as 
Alexander Hamilton and other contemporaries of some of the 
governmental innovations proposed in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, especially those which they believed to be destructive 
of the principle of authority. 

With a keen understanding of the basic fact that a nation’s 
vast governmental powers necessarily come from the bottom 
and not from the top, our forefathers created for themselves 
and their posterity the tripartite “Federal system” character- 
istic of the United States. Knowing as they did that liberty 
cannot be created out of a document—that as a practical 
matter, the unrestrained exercise of freedom as often as not 
results in the advantage of one class over another-—they 
accordingly dedicated their handiwork to the cause of justice 
as the only equitable means of adjusting the varied interests of 
all classes. And this is really what is meant by the time- 
honored statement that this country is “a government of laws, 
and not of men.” Indeed, the responsible leaders who sat in 
the Constitutional Convention foresaw, as did all the political 
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philosophers of ancient, medieval and modern times, that 
people living under a form of government variously denomi- 
nated as “parliamentary,” “republican,” “representative,” and 
now “democratic,” would in time strive more and more to 
make the principle of representation the cornerstone of their 
resistance to governmental control and that they would con- 
tinually seek more direct government. They had enough 
experience to know that politics is the life of the State. But 
even in those comparatively simple times thoughtful people 
realized that leadership cannot and never does belong to the 
multitude—that the people, who can neither legislate nor 
administer nor conduct a war, must necessarily accept the 
governing acts of their chosen leaders. 

It cannot be too often stated that what our forefathers 
created was not a Democracy but a Republic. Fearing the 
unrestrained voice of the people in public affairs as much as 
the unlimited power of a despotic ruler, it was only by means 
of various compromises that the leaders of the Constitutional 
Convention finally succeeded in establishing the limited, 
representative, constitutional form of government which has 
ever since been the admiration of the world. 

True, the people were given a voice in government through 
duly elected representatives sitting in a parliament known as 
Congress, but at the same time the founding fathers took great 
pains to implant the principle of authority and leadership in 
the office of the Presidency, the incumbent to be periodically 
elected, not by the people but by electors chosen by them. 
By thus balancing freedom with authority, and subjecting both 
to a judicial system patterned after that of England, our fore- 
fathers felt that they had fulfilled the promise of the Declara- 
tion of Independence that “governments are instituted among. 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

That the founding fathers understood that the form of gov- 
ernment they formulated carried with it the seeds of its own 
destruction unless properly buttressed with checks and bal- 
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ances is quite evident from the debates of the Constitutional 
Convention. With their deep understanding of the lessons of 
history they knew instinctively that a nation is usually saved 
from internal disintegration, or threat of danger from without, 
only through the resourcefulness and courage of a handful of 
disinterested men. Experience had also taught them that the 
masses invariably follow the leadership of one or a few men. 
Hence, to make sure that the government they were establish- 
ing would have the best possible chance of perpetuating itself, 
they chose or, as we would now say, “drafted” George Wash- 
ington to be the first President—the one man in all the original 
thirteen States capable, by virtue of character and past achieve- 
ments, to win the support of the majority of his fellow country- 
men. 

Fully aware that a nation’s leader, although dependent to a 
great extent on public opinion, should not—and, as a matter 
of fact, cannot—always rely upon the masses when deciding 
great matters of state, Washington selected as his chief ad- 
visers Jefferson, Hamilton and others among the ablest men 
then available. Indeed, he and all the responsible founding 
fathers, shared the view expressed by Montesquieu that the 
people, as such, are at best only competent to assign political 
offices and careers to those among them who have already 
given proof of their capacity and ability. Their every act in 
the Constitutional Convention and during the course of Wash- 
ington’s two administrations demonstrates how well they kept 
in mind Montesquieu’s warning: 

The principle of democracy is perverted not only when it loses the spirit of 
equality, but still more when it carries the spirit of equality to an extreme, and 
when everyone wishes to be the equal of those whom he chooses to govern him. 
For then the people, not being able to tolerate the authority which it has 
created, wishes to do everything itself. 


In the course of the past century and a half it has been 
found necessary, in the United States as well as other nations 
moving in a democratic direction, to provide the people with 
facilities whereby they could express their preference as to 
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proposed policies of state and make known their choice of 
public leaders. This process has come to be known as repre- 
sentative government. The organizations necessary to imple- 
ment this process and which have served to translate it into 
action are called political parties. After achieving their 
domination of practically everything smacking of politics, 
these so-called parties eventually succeeded, soon after the turn 
of the nineteenth century, in so thoroughly monopolizing the 
practical ends and purposes of “representative government” 
that it is now commonplace to speak of the democratic process 
as party government. It was not long before this so-called 
system of party government, usually under the control and 
domination of professional politicians who are intent on 
capitalizing upon the prejudices of the people through their 
manipulation and control of the ballot box, brought about the 
election by the unwitting voters of public officials who as much 
as possible resembled in appearance, habits and manners, as 
well as morals, the average of their electors—that is to say, 
men as mediocre as (and no more competent, nor intelligent, 
nor courageous, nor active than) their neighbors. 

As a matter of fact, this political decadence was already 
apparent more than a century ago, even in the United States. 
De Tocqueville, in what is undoubtedly the first impartial 
study of representative government as practiced during the 
early decades of this country’s national existence, had the dis- 
cernment to see clearly that although the widespread elemen- 
tary education characteristic of almost every town and hamlet 
in the America of that day was calculated to raise the popula- 
tion’s average level of literacy, it also showed every evidence 
of failure to develop the “best minds” without whose guidance 
and directing influence no people can achieve real and lasting 
stability as a nation. 

During the nineteenth century the concept of democracy, 
nurtured as it was in the principle of constitutional govern- 
ment and the ideas set forth in the Bill of Rights, gradually 
lost its meaning. It was during the past century that the 
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doctrine of “Sovereignty of Government,” a phrase which 
President Roosevelt saved from almost complete eclipse about 
a year ago, was gradually allowed to be superseded by the 
doctrine of laissez faire. By popularizing majority rule 
through the device of the ballot box, the fast growing parties 
managed for a time to bring about a greater realization on the 
part of the people of political, economic and social advance- 
ment. But when, as a necessary adjunct of the democratic 
process, their limping and lagging moral strength was put to 
the test of coping with the tremendous technological develop- 
ments of the nineteenth century, these political organizations 
were not long in yielding to the alluring Marxian doctrine 
that progress is attainable only through material prosperity. 
Thus the term “standard of living,” which once embraced the 
idea of culture and religious and spiritual values, soon became 
identified exclusively with material comforts and luxuries. 
Whether we want to admit it or not, the fact remains that 
representative government is on the defensive. Instead of 
developing along lines of positive aspects, it has become a 
negative force. Intended as an instrumentality whereby 
people unfamiliar with State problems would be able to select 
from among themselves those most competent to study facts, 
deliberate, and then decide upon measures that would best 
serve the needs of the people—an indispensable procedure in 
any democracy—it has been allowed to so deteriorate that the 
people’s representatives dare not be leaders. They seem mere 
delegates under mandate to do whatver the people demand. 
Every election campaign shows unmistakable signs that 
political parties, originally instituted as salutary, and even 
necessary, organizations to enlist the masses of voters in sup- 
port of desired policies and candidates for public office to 
carry them out, have made representative government so spine- 
less and so devoid of a philosophy of life, as to actually 
threaten the competence, moral as well as otherwise, of a 
theoretically ideal form of government. All too frequently 
their primary purpose has been to keep affairs of state in a 
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condition of frenzied excitement. Indeed, there is every in- 
dication that for many years their chief mission has been to 
aid and abet the curse of demagogy. 

Direct government by the people being impossible, political 
parties, ever striving to make representative government more 
responsive “to the will of the majority,” unwittingly, if not 
deliberately, did everything in their power to further the 
“degradation of the democratic dogma” (to borrow a phrase 
from Henry Adams). The fact that the people’s representa- 
tives have for long years now done about everything entrusted 
to them just as the people themselves would if they were able 
to exercise the functions of government directly is proof suffi- 
cient that the degradation which so worried Adams is now a 
fait accompli. It was this sort of government, particularly in 
France, which the late Emile Faguet of the French Academy, 
perhaps the twentieth century’s most lucid critic of party gov- 
ernment, characterized as /e culte de l’incompétence. 

John Stuart Mill, who, together with Carlyle and others, 
was one of England’s foremost critics of nineteenth-century 
political decadence, was among the first to denounce this sub- 
versive trend of democracy: 

Representative institutions are of little value, and may be a mere instrument 
of tyranny or intrigue, when the generality of electors are not sufficiently 
interested in their own government to give their vote, or, if they vote at all, 
do not bestow their suffrages on public grounds, but sell them for money or 
vote at the beck of someone who has control over them, or whom for private 


reasons they desire to propitiate. Popular election, as thus practiced, instead of 
a security against misgovernment, is but an additional wheel in its machinery. 


When political parties are able to maneuver the election of 
sentimentalists swayed by passions and make it practically im- 
possible for the people to choose the best and ablest from 
among them to be their public leaders, sound government 
becomes impossible of achievement. Consequently, laws are 
time and again enacted upon a basis of little or no wisdom and 
judgment, and a minimum of deliberation. Instead of con- 
trolling and restraining the passions of the people, such laws 
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often serve only to further inflame them and are in reality only 
party measures leveled by a dominant faction against the 
others. Hence, bills proposing legislation are in fact a chal- 
lenge, and when one is enacted it is hailed as a victory. No 
wonder that Woodrow Wilson declared: “The most despotic 
of governments under the control of wise statesmen is prefer- 
able to the freest ruled by demagogues.”’ 

World War II which every day more vitally affects the 
interests of America should awaken citizens everywhere to 
the fact that they cannot afford to be complacent about 
irresponsible, loose or clumsy governmental action. The pres- 
ent dynamic historical epoch plainly demands that representa- 
tive government be sanctioned and made articulate by a well- 
informed public opinion, and that the people’s representatives 
be prepared to formulate and faithfully execute coherent plans 
so as to be able to cope successfully with the innumerable and 
constantly changing domestic and international problems, 
military and diplomatic, which daily challenge attention. 

That the American people are coming out of their apathy, 
and manifesting a greater concern for the many responsibilities 
facing their public servants, is evident on every hand. They 
are resentful of the cold-blooded practicality of party-machine 
politics long intrenched in all the States and principal cities 
of the country by means of which a handful of men “in control 
of the situation” are able to predetermine the result of so- 
called free elections, thus giving the party and its candidates 
greater importance than the issues or the welfare of the State. 
Because of the manifest strength and power—and evil—of 
such practical, realistic machine politics the people, often 
against their will, are coerced into giving their suffrage to 
candidates for public office whose only qualification is some 
measure of “go-getter” professional or financial success, or 
social standing, but who otherwise lack moral and educational 
qualifications, and the seriousness, industry, courage and in- 
tegrity which people everywhere have a right to expect of 
their statesmen. 
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To make sure that the tremendous duties of government are 
properly directed, an aroused electorate must be prepared to 
close the doors of public trust and office to shrewd and clever, 
but otherwise incompetent, professional politicians who seek 
only self-aggrandizement at the expense of the public. In this 
matter of choosing political leaders Americans have all too 
often proved to be quite as gullible as less advantaged people 
in other parts of the world. In selecting men for public office 
voters have frequently shown utter indifference to the basic 
qualifications of candidates as determined by character, pre- 
vious training and education. All too often the voters are 
satisfied if their candidates for public office are successful 
lawyers or businessmen, or have otherwise shown a knack for 
making money. And, naturally, as long as voters are content 
to judge a candidate for public office by such a standard, just 
so long will political leaders continue to reflect a lack of com- 
petence, training and education for what was once regarded 
as the noblest of callings. 

In ancient times, according to Cicero, it was necessary for 
“a senator to be thoroughly acquainted with the Constitution, 
and this is a knowledge of the most extensive nature; a matter 
of science, of diligence, of reflection, without which no senator 
can possibly be fit for his office.” Edmund Burke, perhaps 
England’s greatest statesman, was one tribune of the people 
who dedicated his life and service in behalf of his country 
on the basis of this formula. When he was first elected to the 
House of Commons he at once entered upon a minute study 
of the history, laws and customs of his country, which he later 
extended to the history and governmental affairs of other 
nations of both ancient and modern times. Consequently, 
when he arose in Parliament to discuss any public question, 
he exhibited such profound knowledge and historical perspec- 
tive that there were few able to cope with him in debate. 

It is not enough in a situation of trust in the commonwealth [said Burke] 


that a man means well to his country; it is not enough that in his single person 
he never did an evil act, but always voted according to his conscience, and 
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even harangued against every design which he apprehended to be prejudicial 
to the interests of his country. . . . Duty demands and requires that what is 
right should not only be made known, but made prevalent; that what is evil 
should not only be detected, but defeated. When the public man omits to put 
himself in a situation of doing his duty with effect, it is an omission that 
frustrates the purposes of his trust almost as much as if he had formally 
betrayed it. 


America has also from time to time enjoyed the leadership 
of men of genius in political thought and action who ap- 
proximated the greatness of Burke. Before the high concep- 
tions of true democratic leadership had degenerated into 
“party politics” only to be sacrificed upon the altar of dema- 
gogy and incompetence, the people instinctively recognized a 
sort of intellectual aristocracy. In those now remote times 
the people willingly entrusted the political, social and eco- 
nomic problems of the community to tried and true leaders 
who had successfully enlisted their confidence. Washington, 
Franklin, Adams, Hamilton, Jefferson and Madison during 
the formative years of our national existence and, later, 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun and Lincoln—to mention only a 
few—demonstrated a thorough grasp and comprehension of 
their duties and responsibilities to the nation which honored 
them. And so, too, did Wilson and others in our own genera- 
tion. It was their moral competence as well as their lifelong 
devotion to training and study respecting their public duties 
which in large part explains the invaluable services which 
they devoted so unstintingly to the public weal. 

Even in a democratic nation a chief executive generally 
succeeds in obtaining the power and authority necessary to lead 
if the public’s confidence and support are based primarily on 
his strength of character and competence. Hence, because of 
the increasing importance of the office, the best possible choice 
for President of the United States must be most carefully 
exercised. That office, in 1942, calls for the assumption of 
responsibilities no other President has ever had to undertake. 
While George Washington and his seven immediate successors 
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were undoubtedly among the nation’s ablest men ever to be- 
come Chief Executive, it may fairly be said that after Andrew 
Jackson and until now, with the exception of three or four, 
our Presidents have for more than a hundred years been over- 
shadowed by men holding public office of lesser importance 
and power. 

And what is leadership? In King Lear, Shakespeare, speak- 
ing through one of the characters of that immortal tragedy, 
the Earl of Kent, makes this remarkable statement: “You 
have that in your countenance which I would fain call 
Master.” There is no doubt that Shakespeare grasped the 
essential quality and meaning of true leadership. It is that 
indefinable, abstract something he so aptly expressed that every 
great man of thought and action has, compelling, as it does, 
respect and attention. It best explains especially the influence 
such men have exercised over their fellows in times of stress 
and storm. Alexander had it, and Caesar and Napoleon. But 
dictators are not the only ones so gifted. Because he had it to 
a greater degree than the other founding fathers, Washington 
was recalled from his longed-for retirement to become the 
first pilot of America’s ship of state. Andrew Jackson and 
Lincoln proved time and again, when coping, singlehandedly, 
with almost insurmountable problems, that they, too, had it. 
Woodrow Wilson had it to such an extent that he was hailed 
by many as a latter-day savior of mankind. It explains, too, 
why, in our own day Winston Churchill eventually became 
Great Britain’s war-time Prime Minister, why a great political 
party in America in 1940 nominated “politically untried and 
unknown” Wendell Willkie, and why Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is still the President of the United States. Whatever it is, 
among the truly great it is nothing short of genius, and among 
the plain every-day sort of people the divine gift of strength 
of character. In normal times such leaders are also needed, 
but democracies are inclined then to ignore the need of leader- 
ship. But in a time of war like this they recognize it and 
the people, gladly willing to be led, pray for a leader. 
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The world has known many different civilizations, and it 
may well be that a new one is dawning. At any rate, this 
much is certain that this country is now embarked upon 
what promises to be the most crucial war in all our history. 
Every thinking American is therefore fully aware that the 
constitutional representative government peculiar to this coun- 
try calls for a regeneration of every part of the body politic 
and the recognition by citizens everywhere that in order to 
survive materially and achieve “a new birth of freedom,” 
America, too, must first be redeemed spiritually. It is with 
that concept that our country first charted its national exist- 
ence. Americans again look to those in authority to lead the 
way, realizing that it is high time that they re-examine the 
customary assumptions about government that have muddled 
their political thinking during the past century. In the mass, 
Americans are still not as articulate about these things as 
perhaps they should be, but they know instinctively that if 
America is effectively to lead civilization in the struggle for 
survival and guide the world along the paths of peace, they 
must cease their sluggish thinking, revitalize “the eternal 
verities,” and by a renewed determination to do their duties 
and discharge their obligations, individually as well as collec- 
tively, become again morally fit to cope with the tremendous 
responsibilities facing them, particularly since Dec. 8, 1941. 

It is squarely up to the American people to prove to all the 
world that Mazzini was right when he declared that in order 
to survive democracy must necessarily mean “the progress of 
all, through all, under the leadership of the best and the 
wisest.” Only by abandoning all thought of democracy as a 
hit-and-miss vehicle of government, or as a way of life permit- 
ting one to do pretty much as one pleases, can the American 
people hope to keep faith with their forebears who bequeathed 
to them a system of government intended to safeguard for all 
time the inalienable rights and liberties of the people as 
families and as individuals in peace and in war. 














The Dehumanization of Man 


MOOREHOUSE F, X. MILLAR 


HE TIME when it could be assumed, even theoreti- 
cally, that men had once lived in a state of nature, 
wholly independent of one another and without the 
“arbitrary and artificial” burdens of civilization, has long 
since passed. Modern archaeology, history and anthropology 
have once and for all established as a scientific fact that there 
has never been a time when men lived otherwise than in some 
sort of ordered society. 

The establishment of this fact does not, however, dispose 
of the more fundamental question: Why do men live in so- 
ciety? Why ought they to pursue the ends of civilization by 
organizing into separate States in submission to the authority 
of law and government? Answers to this question have been 
many and varied from the days of Plato and Aristotle on. But 
never was there such ignorance and confusion in regard to the 
problem of men’s social and political existence as at the 
present time. Nor is the reason far to seek. Any attempt to 
deal with it, either theoretically or practically, inevitably in- 
volves, wittingly or unwittingly, an initial assumption in 
respect to the nature of man. Now the modern prevailing 
assumption is that man has no nature. He is merely the 
creature of chance and circumstance to be dealt with accord- 
ing to the outer pattern of either Communism, Fascism, Na- 
tional Socialism or of our own Democratic Way of Life. 

That it should have come to this is fairly understandable 
if we look back to the many social and political theories pro- 
pounded since the Renaissance and the Reformation—theories 
which, in the opinion of our historians of social and political 
“science,” are to be considered as exclusively pertinent to the 
social, political and legal problems of modern times. In the 
first place, they mutually contradict one another. Secondly, 
they are all, without exception, mere tracts for the times in 
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which they were written, inspired by nothing deeper than 
the attempt to justify or rationalize such reactionary move- 
ments as happened at the moment to be in the ascendant or 
to fire the imagination with revolutionary aspirations to 
establish a Utopia on earth in the place of Heaven. Thirdly, 
we must note the invariable failure of these social and politi- 
cal theories to allow for one or other of the specifically human 
coefficients necessarily involved in any adequate philosophical 
consideration of the problem of man’s social and political 
existence. 












RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION 






In consequence of the naturalistic pessimism of such Re- 
naissance reactionaries as Machiavelli, and of the theological 
pessimism of the Reformers, human nature, in its fundamental 
and normal tendencies ceased to be reckoned with as basic 
to the determination of right social and political conduct. 
Later, the reactionary appeal of the eighteenth century to 
reason, far from constituting a rediscovery of the earlier 
medieval and Christian conception of man as a moral being, 
was a plain reversion to the ancient pagan and fatalistic as- 
sumption by the Stoics of a naturalistic principle in the uni- 
verse that was held to account for all things both human and 
divine. Reason’s sole function was to ascertain its law by 
means of scientific rationalizations, and, with the general 
increase of such knowledge alone, and without any demand 
for moral effort on the part of mankind, progress would prove 
inevitable. 

Due to the extreme lopsidedness of this view of man, human 
nature was not slow in reasserting itself. But here again 
there was no genuine rediscovery. As the nostalgic reaction 
that marked the beginnings of the Romantic movement set 
in, the times were soon ripe for the reception of what Thomas 
Carlyle so scathingly characterized as “the fifth gospel ac- 
cording to Jean Jacques.” According to Rousseau and his 
followers, as one recent author has very aptly pointed out, 
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“Nature was no longer rationality, but empirical circum- 
stance; and human nature was not primarily the capacity for 
intelligent knowledge, but a body of wants, instincts, impulses, 
and feelings.” * There was a renewed emphasis upon will. 
But it was henceforth divorced from reason and from all the 
objective standards of right conduct discernible to reason on 
the basis of the normal tendencies of our common human 
nature. 

As we now look back, the consequences of such moderniza- 
tions should be fairly obvious. From the unduly optimistic 
but anti-intellectual “will to self-realization” of the earlier 
Romantic individual to the pessimistic “will to power” of 
Nietzsche and the present nihilistic attack upon our whole 
civilization by Hitler the logic is simple but all too harrowing. 

In the face of this modern degradation of man, it is highly 
important to realize that there were times when an entirely 
different state of affairs prevailed. There were periods in the 
Western world when the common religious and moral dis- 
position of the times or country was such that men of the 
sanctity of a St. Louis or of the moral integrity of a Wash- 
ington could in all justice and honesty claim to rest the exer- 
cise of their legitimate right to authority neither on the 
raison d’état of a Frederick the Great nor the volonté gén- 
érale of Rousseau, but on generally recognized principles of 
practical reason.’ ‘This, on the face of things, clearly argues 
that in such periods man was regarded far otherwise than he 
now is by the present heirs of the disinherited rationalists 
and Rousseauists of the eighteenth century. Contrary to the 
desiccated abstract speculations of the rationalists, it was 
definitely assumed as a matter of common sense that, as Burke 
expressed it, “politics ought to be adjusted not to human 
reasonings, but to human nature; of which reason is but a 


1R. R. Palmer, Catholics and Unbelievers in Eighteenth Century France (Princeton, 
1940). Cf. THoucHT, March, 1941, p. 162. 

2See Nature and Functions of Authority, by Dr. Yves Simon (Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press, 1940. Pp. 78). 
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part, and by no means the greatest part.” * And in sharp 
contradiction to the anti-intellectualism of Rousseau it was 
equally maintained on grounds traditionally warranted by 
what Gilson has very aptly denominated as medieval univer- 
salism, that “human reasons and human wills are bound to 
agree, to the full extent that every one of them keeps faith 
with its own nature, which is to be rational.” * 


PROTESTANT THEOLOGY 














That these two statements should sound exceedingly strange 
to the modern mind is scarcely surprising if we allow for 
what was previously pointed out as the tradition of conflicting 
points of view which constitutes the exclusive traditional 
background against which the modern mind has been reared. 
Yet both statements, as will appear, are but expressions of 
the traditional Christian conception of human nature as 
fundamentally sound and normative in all its essential exig- 
encies and inherent potential dynamism. But for the purpose 
of historical perspective the first point to be determined is the 
question as to where the chief responsibility should be placed 
for the present severance of the modern mind from this tradi- 
tional Christian conception. In this we shall be greatly as- 
sisted by turning to the pages of the recently published first 
volume of Reinhold Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures.° Here, by 
way of an initial admission, already eloquent of Dr. Niebuhr’s 
own particular bias, we are brought face to face with the most 
basic of all our present-day problems. As he sees it: 


Fully to appreciate the modern conflicts in regard to human nature, it 
is necessary to place the characteristically modern doctrines of man in their 
historic relation to the traditional views of human nature which have informed 
western culture. All modern views of human nature are adaptations, trans- 

























8Works (Oxford) I, 335. 
4““Medieval Universalism and its Present Value,” in Independence, Convergence, 


and Borrowing, p. 215. 
5Nature and Destiny of Man (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. Pp. 


ix, 306). 
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formations and varying compounds of primarily two distinctive views of man: 
(a) The view of classical antiquity, that is of the Graeco-Roman world, 
and (b) the Biblical view. It is important to remember that while these two 
views are distinct and partly incompatible, they were actually merged in 
the thought of medieval Catholicism. (The perfect expression of this union 
is to be found in the Thomistic synthesis of Augustinian and Aristotelian 
thought.) The history of modern culture really begins with the destruction 
of this synthesis, foreshadowed in nominalism, and completed in the Renais- 
sance and Reformation. In the dissolution of the synthesis, the Renaissance 
distilled the classical elements out of the synthesis and the Reformation sought 
to free the Biblical from the classical elements. Liberal Protestantism is 
an effort (on the whole an abortive one) to reunite the two elements. There 
is, in fact, little that is common between them. What was common in the 
two views was almost completely lost after modern thought had reinter- 
preted and transmuted the classical view of man in the direction of a greater 
naturalism. Modern culture has thus been a battleground of two opposing 
views of human nature. This conflict could not be resolved. It ended in 
the more or less complete triumph of the modernized classical view of man, 
a triumph which in this latter day is imperilled not by any external foe but 
by confusion within its own household (p. 5). 


But why should this recrudescence of pagan naturalism 
have gone, as far as the modern mind is concerned, apparently 
unopposed? Or how is it that Christianity, which once 
showed itself so fully capable of overcoming the naturalistic 
errors and misconceptions of man in Greek and Roman 
classical thought, should appear to be so handicapped in mod- 
ern times as to lead to the assumption that the conflict between 
the Biblical and the classical elements in our Western culture 
could not be resolved? The simple and obvious answer is 
that the cause of Christianity has been from the time of the 
Renaissance disastrously compromised in the eyes of the 
modern world by the fundamental and original errors of 
Biblical Protestantism in Germany and England and by its 
French satellite Jansenism. Such errors have made it seem to 
more and more in the modern world that the teachings of 
Christianity are fundamentally irrational. The first of these 
errors was the Protestant doctrine of original sin. As Dr. 
Niebuhr himself says: 
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In Protestant thought it (i.e. literalism in the interpretation of the Biblical 
account of the Fall) aggravated the tendency toward extravagant statements 
of man’s depravity and confused the effort to moderate such statements by 
the admission that some little power of justice remained to man. For the 
remnant of the original perfection which was conceded to man was falsely 
identified with the capacity for “civil justice,” a capacity which is as ob- 
viously corrupted by sin as any other (p. 268). 

As such a doctrine, if true, would leave us without any in- 
trinsic norm or common ground in natural reason for dis- 
cerning right from wrong in respect to either private or public 
conduct, so the second error of Biblical Protestantism, namely, 
its doctrine of “private judgment” would reduce all religion 
and morality to a mere matter of purely subjective and indi- 
vidualistic states of mind. For, again to quote Dr. Niebuhr’s 
own rather cryptic admission: 

Despite the religious profundity of (its) conception of a human spirit, 
which transcends all circumstances and norms so much as to be responsible 
to no one but God, Protestantism has frequently contributed to the anarchy 
of modern life by its inability to suggest and to support relative standards 
and structures of social virtue and political justice. It has thus contributed 
to the romantic defiance of all rational and traditional norms in the sphere 
of politics and morals. In that sense the profoundest expression of Christian 
individuality is itself partly responsible for the anarchy of modern life (p. 60). 


From these two fundamental errors considered in their 
abiding consequences, we must turn to Dr. Niebuhr’s further 
admission in regard to the disastrous effect of Protestantism’s 
original impact in the realm of politics. Protestantism, it 
would seem, must be held responsible for the widespread re- 
jection of that traditional Christian conception of man which 
alone could have stemmed the tide and overcome the natural- 
istic aberrations of a revived paganism. 


The Renaissance ushered in a period in which not only individuals but 
also nations were to defy all bounds of creatureliness in the name of liberty. 
Machiavelli fashioned the doctrine of the moral autonomy of the state as 
Bruno and others conceived it for the individual. Significantly Luther, 
through the exigencies of religious warfare, was more intent upon challenging 
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the pride of the pope than the arrogance of kings. The pope for him was 
Anti-Christ but kings ruled by divine right. Thus Protestantism, in spite 
of its more prophetic conception of the inevitability of sinful pride in all the 
activities of mankind [italics ours], allowed a vent for political arrogance of 
which the rising nation was to take full advantage. 

As a consequence a culture, schooled by the Renaissance on the one hand 
and the Reformation on the other, has resulted in a contemporary period of 
decadence in which the collective will of man, particularly as embodied in the 
nation, has achieved heights of sinful pretension never before equalled. The 
nation is god. ‘The naive polytheism of early empires and their consequent 
unconscious glorification of themselves as the center and end of existence has 
given way to a sophisticated self-glorification of the nation which consciously 
defies the obvious fact that it is not the whole of existence (p. 217). 


The one point in this otherwise accurate historical state- 
ment which may in any way be said to constitute an evasion of 
the truth is the fact that, in his analysis of what in Protestant- 
ism should be considered as having “resulted in a contem- 
porary period of decadence,” Dr. Niebuhr has put the cart 
before the horse. There was nothing new in Luther’s allega- 
tion that the Pope was Anti-Christ except the lack of restraint 
and deceitfulness in his language. Nor was he the first to 
advocate in a non-Christian sense the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings. Wycliffe in this had preceded him. What 
was new, and what struck at the very foundation of Christian 
ethics and political principles was precisely what Dr. Niebuhr 
refers to as Protestantism’s “more prophetic conception of 
the inevitability of sinful pride in all the activities of man- 
kind.” If, as he says elsewhere, “sinful pride and idolatrous 
pretension are an inevitable concomitant of the cohesion of 
large political groups” (p. 210), why aspire to anything above 
the level of Hobbes’ Leviathan? As a matter of historical 
fact, it is this doctrine of “the inevitability of sinful pride in 
all the activities of mankind” that has proved, far beyond 
anything propounded by Renaissance naturalism, to be re- 
sponsible for the assumption of the modern mind that human 
nature is as fruitful of values in reverse as a mathematician 
reckoning with arbitrarily assumed imaginary quantities. 
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To appreciate the full significance of this, one need only 
consider the fact that the fundamental defect in the classical 
culture of Greece and Rome was that they could make no 
adequate provision for rational human desires. Against the 
background of the Orient, the former succeeded in discover- 
ing the human intellect; but because they never attained to a 
recognition of the fact of creation or of the immortality of 
the soul they were never able to assign any determinate end 
to the inherent tendency of the human will. The result of this 
inadequacy has been well expressed by F. R. Earp: “To make 
virtue, happiness, and final salvation dependent upon knowl- 
edge, and that the knowledge of metaphysics, is peculiarly and 
indubitably Greek. . . . Neither he [Plato] nor any of the 
Greeks had any clear idea of the will as a factor in moral 
actions, and therefore ascribed to knowledge functions it could 
not perform.”* The Romans, on the other hand, discovered 
the human will but only as will tension. They could make no 
account of its inherent freedom. As W. Warde Fowler points 
out in his study of the mold of thought in which the educated 
Roman was reared, it was considered that, “for the real Stoic, 
self-respect is the necessary consequence of his intellectual 
conception of his place in the universe, and that self-respect 
must inevitably result in virtue.”‘ Such a rationalistic con- 
ception of man on the part of both Greek intellectualist and 
Roman voluntarist was the logical outcome of Socrates’ initial 
assumption that “virtue is knowledge.” 

That this exclusively rationalistic conception of man and 
the underlying dark assumptions of pagan naturalism that 
formed its counterpart presented one of the gravest obstacles 
with which the Christian ever had to contend is a matter of 
historical record which not even Gibbon’s deliberate misrep- 
resentations could wholly conceal. But a fuller insight into 
the true character of Classical rationalism and a better under- 
standing of the manner in which the early Fathers and Doc- 





®The Way of the Greeks, pp. 102, 103. 
The Religious Experience of the Roman People, p. 372. 
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tors of the Church met its challenge may be gathered from a 
recent and careful study by Charles N. Cochrane.* In this 
work will be found many a passage bearing directly upon the 
subject of the traditional Christian conception of human 
nature. Among these is the following in regard to the funda- 
mental principle in St. Augustine’s philosophy of history: 


Augustine discovers the clue to human history, not in any fine-spun philo- 
sophic abstraction . . . but purely and simply in the congenital impulse of 
human beings to attain happiness. And this happiness they find in order; 
that is to say, in “a disposition or arrangement of equal and unequal things 
in such a way as to allocate each to its own place.”. . . Life is thus conceived 
as inherently and intrinsically order. . . . With rational spirits, the demands 
of order . . . are to be fulfilled only in a pax rationalis, that is, “agreement 
between knowledge and activity.” ... 

In the effort to achieve such an order, success or failure will depend upon 
a) an accurate estimate of the things in which true felicity may be found, 
and b) the subordination of all other values to those which are found to be 
ultimate. In other words it depends upon a combination of intellectual 
insight and moral power. In this sense it becomes true to say that “to think 
correctly is the condition to behaving well.” But, however salutary the 
admonition to correct thinking, it is by no means easy to observe. For in 
the first place, it presupposes a grasp of first principles, in default of which 
thought must inevitably run wild. And in the second, it involves processes 
which are no less moral than mental, the gravest danger confronting the 
thinker being that of permitting his own shadow to fall between himself 
and the truth. “It is obvious,” observes Augustine, “that error could never 
have arisen in religion, had the mind not chosen to worship either itself or 
body or its own imaginings.” ‘That it should have succumbed to this tempta- 
tion is, of course, to be attributed to pride (superbia) which thus for him 

. is the devil’s own sin and, peculiarly, the sin of philosophers. As such 
it is the manifestation of a deep-seated “vice,” the passion, that is, to “try 
out one’s own power.” This passion finds expression in an effort to “make 
one’s own truth” [italics ours] (p. 486). 


Such a novel and fuller philosophical conception of the in- 
trinsic nature and accidental conditions of man was clearly 
the result, as St. Augustine’s own Confessions testify, of a loyal 


8Christianity and Classical Culture, by Charles Norris Cochrane (Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1940. Pp. vii, 523). 
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Christian faith in Our Lord’s own prophecy: “If you continue 
in my word, you shall be my disciples indeed, and you shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free (John, viii, 
31-2). In the same sense, the following account of the early 
Christian conception of things should be read in the light of 
Our Lord’s other commandment: “Seek ye therefore first the 
kingdom of God, and his justice, and all these things shall be 
added unto you” (Matt., vi, 33). Mr. Cochrane writes: 


The error of Classicism may be summarily described as a failure to identify 
the true source of power and, therewith, its true character and conditions. 
The error thus indicated is original, and to it may be ascribed the whole 
tissue of fallacies which frustrate the secular aspirations of men. These 
fallacies Christianity explodes in a sentence: all power cometh from on high. 
In so doing, it does not subscribe to the antithesis which sets “power” in 
opposition to “benevolence” after the manner of those flabby sentimentalists 
whom Aristotle so sharply criticises in a famous chapter of the Politics. Nor 
is it condemned to labour with Aristotle himself in a vain endeavour to 
effect a partial reconciliation between the two. For it perceives that, how- 
ever vicious in principle, the secular desire of man to apprehend and possess 
himself of power is but the perversion of a wholly natural and proper im- 
pulse to save himself from danger and destruction; and that it may be ex- 
plained as a consequence of his inability to recognize his own highest and 
greatest good. Accordingly, for the Christians, the antithesis is not between 
“benevolence” and ‘“‘power’’; it is rather between the love of power and the 
power of love. From this standpoint the pax caelestis, the order of the divine 
society, constitutes at the same time the order of love. This may well be 
mysterious, but it is not mythical or hypothetical. For it means simply that 
the self-same human wills have attached themselves, not to transcendental 
objects (that they leave to Platonism) but to a principle which gives to the 
“object” world a wholly fresh complexion, thus “making all things new.” 
That is to say, what it prescribes is adhaerere Deo, adhesion to God, the 
source of truth, beauty, and goodness, the supreme reality, as the one funda- 
mental principle for individual regeneration and for social reformation, the 
point of departure for a fresh experiment in human relationships, on the 
acceptance of which rests the only real hope of fulfilling the promise of 
secular life. ‘This is the Christian alternative to the pagan proposition that 
correct action presupposes correct thinking (pp. 500-01). 


Thus in the light of the Gospel and on the principle of 
credo ut intelligam it became possible for the Christian mind 
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to discern behind all the evidence and manifestations of sin 
that which, in human nature, God himself originally created 
and which, to that extent, must be considered as necessarily 
normative in all its fundamental aspirations and essential 
exigencies. St. Thomas and later Scholastics thought the 
matter out thus, along more strictly philosophical lines: 
reason as he may, man is not necessarily reasonable any more 
than, yield as he may, is he necessarily determined by his in- 
stincts. It is precisely because man is essentially a rational 
animal that his instincts are relatively indeterminate. In the 
words of Maritain: 

The kind of infinitude peculiar to the mind in the case of human beings 
gives a sort of infinity, a sort of indetermination, to the very life of the senses 
and instincts, which is incapable of finding its natural point of fixation—lI 
mean in conformity with the peculiar requirements and destinies of human 
nature—elsewhere than in reason and in the formations which reason 


produces.’® 


SCHOLASTIC INSISTENCE ON REASON 


This is the freedom that is man’s. He finds himself rela- 
tively indifferent and with unlimited desires. He is able to 
deliberate intellectually between this or that—as far as things 
finite are concerned. Indeed, being free by nature man is 
under the inevitable necessity of choosing; but the choice is 
to be free—he cannot but will to determine himself actively. 
Not only does he seek by an inner necessity to preserve himself 
in being, which is the point at which our modern individual- 
ists and would-be Liberals all stop, but he tends further. 
With equal necessity he strives toward the ulterior perfection 
of his being, which is the precise point on which traditional 
Christian ethics stands out against a revived rationalistic 
paganism and our own modern naturalistic scientism. In 
other words, according to any sound Christian point of view, 
man is intrinsically determined to pursue freely that Some- 


9Essays in Order, edited by Christopher Dawson and J. F. Burns, p. 6. 
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thing transcendent to himself and all other things, which 
when possessed will fulfill the immense want of his rational 
nature. That this transcendent Something is the necessarily 
self-existent Being whom we call God, the Creator and final 
Perfecter of our being, is a matter for our reason to ascertain 
in the exercise of z¢s primary function. And this function is 
to discern the truth for its own sake as the specifying good of 
our intellects. To the extent that the intellect enlightens the 
will as to the final end and dynamic principle of the will’s 
activity, the latter, in turn, disposes the intellect, functioning 
as practical reason—that is, functioning in its capacity of 
director and judge of our conduct—to discern and deliberate 
about the necessary or proper means by which the ulterior 
perfection of our being may be attained. 

In this way we see how, but for our intellects, our wills 
would not be free, and yet, owing to our intellects, our wills 
are not without law. Such a law is initially discerned by any 
intellect and becomes progressively discernible to our prac- 
tical reason in the exercise of its function of evaluating human 
experience. The intellect, therefore, is a law that is consti- 
tuted in our very nature as human beings. This is what is 
truly implied by such terms as the law of reason, the natural 
law, or the moral law of our being. It is by living in con- 
formity with this law that man can gradually intellectualize 
his being, can make himself reasonable. It is thus that he 
can acquire the inner culture of intellectual and moral vir- 
tues through his power of self-determination, and give himself 
the countenance of his own true personality. It is in this 
sense, and not in the ancient Stoic or modern Kantian sense, 
that man is truly autonomous. Hence it follows that the 
freedom to which we are entitled is not the right to do as we 
please, so long as we do not interfere with the same claim on 
the part of others, but the right to achieve that freedom of 
autonomy which is acquired in the process of living in ever 
closer conformity to the essential exigencies of our rational 


natures. 
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But one of the fundamental exigencies of our human nature 
is the necessity of our having to live in ordered society. For 
even though man is autonomous, in the sense that he is under 
the obligation of freely conforming to the law of his own 
being, he is by no means sufficient to himself in the matter of 
doing so. On the very point of knowing and pursuing his 
final end and achieving his own perfection, he is essentially 
dependent upon others. In other words, by reason of their 
essential limitations as individuals, men as persons are essen- 
tially interdependent. Only by a common effort can the con 
ditions in the temporal order necessary to their development 
as human beings be either created or maintained and pro- 
moted. ‘Thus man is social not by instinct alone, but because 
of the very rationality of his nature. On this basis the juridi- 
cal order of society is seen to link up directly with the moral 
law as positive human institutions are to be reckoned as among 
the essential exigencies of our common nature. Hence law 
and government are not something wholly extrinsic to the 
individual, which is the conclusion to which all modern social 
and political theories invariably lead, but, as conventional 
phenomena of human co-existence, answer more or less ade- 
quately, in the concrete instance, to an inherent demand of 
our common rational nature as social and political animals. 


KANT, HEGEL AND JAMES 


Such in summary presentation is the traditional Christian 
philosophic conception of man which was carried on in some- 
what diluted form even beyond the Reformation by Hooker 
in England and by Burlamaqui in Switzerland and was later 
taken up so magnificently by Burke and so effectively by some 
of the more influential among the framers of our own Consti- 
tution. Now the distinctive principle of this Christian tradi- 
tion is the assumption, on strictly metaphysical self-evident 
grounds, of an inherent tendency in our rational nature to ulti- 
mate happiness and a consequent intrinsic dynamic exigency 
for ulterior perfection, This assumption is basic not only to 
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any adequate idea of natural law but to the whole problem of 
human progress. And it was precisely this assumption that 
was blighted for the modern mind by what Dr. Niebuhr re- 
fers to as “Protestantism’s more prophetic conception of the 
inevitability of sinful pride in all the activities of mankind.” 
This becomes evident the moment we turn to those trends in 
political thought which may be classified most definitely as 
coming within the Protestant line of tradition. These divide 
off readily on the one hand into the radically empirical move- 
ment that began with Hobbes and ran through Locke and 
Hume to James Mill, Bentham and the Utilitarians, and, on 
the other, into the exclusively idealistic movement initiated 
by Kant that led on through Fichte to Hegel and the Hegel- 
ians, with Rousseau standing in between as the dialectical cul- 
mination of the one and the logical starting point of the other 
and with Karl Marx trailing off at the end as the reductio ad 
absurdum of both. The one point to be noticed, however, in 
all this is that despite mutual contradictions and a wide di- 
versity in the method and manner of treating the same topics 
every one of the separate theories that contributed to this 
twofold trend in political thought starts from one and the 
same assumption, the assumption, namely, that man is inher- 
ently and inevitably se/fish and that human beings are funda- 
mentally actuated in their conduct by the sole principle of self- 
preservation and the desire for individual temporal and ma- 
terial security. ‘The consequence is that they all conclude 
equally that as, on this assumption, the State, law and govern- 
ment derive from sources extrinsic to the will of the individual 
they are necessarily to be imposed wholly from without with 
no ulterior sanction beyond the sanction of force. As for 
progress, those who concern themselves with this aspect of the 
problem are driven to look for its cause in some principle 
immanent in things or natural forces entirely distinct from 
human nature. 

The classical example of all this is, of course, Kant, who 
stands to Protestantism pretty much in the same relation as 
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does St. Thomas, the philosopher, to the Catholic religion. 
For him: 

Individual men, and even whole nations, little think, while they are pur- 
suing their own purposes—each in his own way and often one in direct op- 
position to another—that they are advancing unconsciously under the guid- 
ance of a Purpose of Nature which is unknown to them, and that they are 
toiling for the realization of an End which, even if it were known to them, 
might be regarded as of little importance.” 


On this purely naturalistic basis he assumes on strictly Lu- 
theran grounds that society arises out of the “unsocial socia- 
bility of men; that is their tendency to enter into society, con- 
joined, however, with an accompanying resistance which con- 
tinually threatens to dissolve this society. The disposition for 
this lies manifestly in human nature” (p. 10). Hence he 
concludes that: 

It is only in a Society which possesses the greatest Liberty, and which 
consequently involves a thorough Antagonistn of its members—with, how- 
ever, the most exact determination and guarantee of the limits of this Liberty 
in order that it may coexist with the liberty of others—that the highest pur- 
pose of Nature, which is the development of all her capacities, can be attained 
in the case of mankind. Now Nature also wills that the human race shall 
attain through itself to this, as to all the other ends for which it was destined. 
Hence a Society in which Liberty under external laws may be found com- 
bined in the greatest possible degree with irresistible Power, or a perfectly just 
Civil Constitution, is the highest natural problem prescribed to the human 


species (p. 12). 


That Kant should have insisted upon the complete sever- 
ance of the juridical order from ethics is undoubtedly the 
logical consequence of his initial confusion of the mathemati- 
al order of abstraction with that of metaphysics. By this he 
was already theoretically precluded from any intelligible in- 
sight into the inherent implications of human nature. But 
that he felt himself confirmed in this position by his own Lu- 
theran bias would seem to be clear from such passages as the 
following in which he maintains that: 





10K ant’s Principles of Politics, translated by W. Hastie, p. 4. 
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The idea of an external Right arises wholly out of the idea of human Free- 
dom or Liberty, in the external relations of men to one another. As such, 
it has nothing specially to do with the realisation of Happiness as a purpose 
which all men naturally have, or with prescription of the means of attaining 
it; and it is absolutely necessary that this End shall not be mixed up with 
the Laws of Right as their motive. RIGHT in general, may be defined 
as the limitation of the Freedom of any individual to the extent of its agree- 
ment with the freedom of all other individuals, in so far as this is possible 
by a universal Law. PUBLIC RIGHT, again, is the sum of the external 
Laws which make such a complete agreement of freedom in Society possible. 
Now as all limitation of freedom by the external acts of the will of another, 
is a mode of coercion or compulsion, it follows that the Civil Constitution 
is a relation of free men who live under coercive Laws, without prejudicing 
their liberty otherwise in the whole of their connections with others. For, 
Reason itself wills this. By “Reason” is here meant the pure innate law- 
giving Reason which gives no regard to any End that is derived from ex- 
perience, such as are all comprehended under the general name of Happiness. 
.In respect of any such End or in what any individual may place it, men may 
think quite differently, so that their wills could not be brought under any 
common principle, nor, consequently, under any External Laws that would 
be compatible with the liberty of all (p. 34). 


As Kant himself concludes after a fairly lengthy disquisi- 
tion on the subject: “It thus becomes evident that the princi- 
ple of Happiness, which is properly incapable of any definite 
determination as a principle, may be the occasion of much 
evil in the sphere of political Right, just as it is in the sphere 
of morals” (p. 53). 

Hegel, if anything, is even more explicit when he asserts: 


The Christian [Lutheran] doctrine that man is by nature evil is loftier 
than the opposite that he is naturally good, and is to be interpreted philosophi- 
cally in this way. Man as spirit is a free being, who need not give way to 
impulse. Hence in his direct and unformed condition, man is in a situation 
in which he ought not to be, and he must free himself. This is the meaning 
of the doctrine of original sin, without which Christianity would not be the 
religion of freedom.” 


What this freedom amounts to can best be gathered from 
Hegel’s own better known definition of the State: 





UHegel’s Philosophy of Right, translated by S. W. Dyde, p. 28. 
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The state as a completed reality is the ethical whole and the actualization 
of freedom. It is the absolute purpose of reason that freedom should be 
actualized. The state is the spirit, which abides in the world and there 
realizes itself consciously; while in nature it is realized only as the other 
of itself or the sleeping spirit. Only when it is present in consciousness, 
knowing itself as an existing object, is it the state. In thinking of freedom 
we must not take our departure from individuality or the individual’s self- 
consciousness, but from the essence of self-consciousness. Let man be aware 
of it or not, this essence realizes itelf as an independent power, in which 
particular persons are only phases. The state is the march of God in the 
world; its ground or cause is the power of reason realizing itself as will 


(pp. 244-47). 


Thus was human nature reduced philosophically to a mere 
minus quantity in modern reckoning as a consequence of the 
Protestant doctrine of original sin. Hegel’s “power of 
reason,” it should be noted, “realizing itself as will” is nothing 
other than Kant’s “nature,” which he in turn took over from 
the Renaissance and French Physiocratic revival of the pagan 
“Stoic Jogos conceived impersonally as an ‘immanent cosmic 
reason.’”” If the “modern” world is even less prepared than 
was the world of Greece and Rome to make any adequate ac- 
count of rational human desires it is because of the unhappy 
alliance of Protestant pessimism with this sort of revived 
fatalistic naturalism. 

This is more fully confirmed the moment we turn to the 
main reactionary movement set up in opposition to German 
Idealism in an attempt to rediscover those aspects of human 
nature which Kant and Hegel had denied. Starting from the 
point of view of Bacon’s saying that “Knowledge is power” 
—a formula which best sums up the spirit of our modern 
civilization—Pragmatism began by assuming with Hobbes 
that reason is but the tool which our desires employ to accom- 
plish their purposes. What is essential in man are precisely 
these desires which in themselves are fundamentally “irra- 
tional.” It was on this basis that it maintained that an idea 





Cochrane, op. cit., p. 165. 
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is true if it works. The significance of this, as far as William 
James is concerned, is well stated by Professor W. M. Mc- 
Govern in his recent book, From Luther to Hitler: 


A very important aspect of the pragmatic doctrine of truth as expounded 
by James was the emphasis laid upon the “will to believe,” or, as James 
expressed it, “Our passional nature not only lawfully may, but must, decide 
an option between propositions whenever it is a genuine option that cannot 
by its nature be decided on intellectual grounds.” James pointed out that 
our acceptance or rejection of certain hypotheses frequently depends, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, upon our emotional background—in other words, 
much of our thinking is wishful thinking. James was not the first person 
to point out this fact, but whereas earlier thinkers deplored this condition 
and urged that we seek to eliminate our emotional likes and dislikes when 
we set out in search for the truth, James welcomed the emotional or passional 
phase in man’s attempt to investigate and evaluate reality. Man’s beliefs 
should not go contrary to reason, but there are so many things which reason 
cannot decide; in such matters it is the right and duty of man to adopt 
beliefs which best satisfy his inner emotional nature (p. 403). 


To one acquainted with St. Thomas this description makes it 
appear to what extent James’ Pragmatism was fundamentally 
but an unwitting and confused attempt to rediscover what St. 
Thomas so clearly laid down as the necessary conditions and 
proper function of practical reason in relation to the inherent 
appetitive exigencies for and consequent dynamic tendency 
toward the good of our complex human nature. When, in the 
face of Protestant pessimism and the rationalistic naturalism 
of Kant and Hegel, James “welcomed the emotional or pas- 
sional phase in man’s attempt to investigate and evaluate 
reality,’ he was only repeating what such early Christian 
thinkers as Lactantius and St. Augustine had done in the face 
of the exclusive rationalism of classical thought in their day. 
And none was ever more definite than St. Thomas in main- 
taining that abstract speculative thought is never a proper 
motive for human activity. But what James failed to realize 
was that, if human desires (or what he, rather inadequately, 
calls “our passional nature”) have a perfectly legitimate dy- 
namic function in human conduct, it is not within their com- 
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petence to “decide an option between propositions” ; for there 
can be no such thing as “a genuine option that cannot by its 
nature be decided on intellectual grounds.” ‘The power of 
choosing supposes the spiritual freedom of our wills which, 
as we Saw previously, could not exist were it not for the power 
of our sense-transcendent intellects to deliberate and decide 
in respect to ends and means in the light of self-evident prin- 
ciples, such as the first principle of practical reason, that good 
is to be done and evil avoided. 

Strangely enough the mixture of truth and error in James’ 
particular brand of Pragmatism was never better exposed 
than by Burke (writing almost a century earlier) : 

I never govern myself, no rational man ever did govern himself, by ab- 
stractions and universals. I do not put abstract ideas wholly out of any 
question, because I well know, that under that name I should dismiss 
principles; and that without the guide and light of sound well-understood 
principles, all reasonings in politics, as in every thing else, would be only a 
confused jumble of particular facts and details, without the means of drawing 
any sort of theoretical or practical conclusion (Works, III, 316). 


In rejecting the false assumption of the rationalists that 
truth is nothing but logical consistency, James fell back for 
his own notion of reason on scientific hypotheses, which he in 
turn assumed to be purely pragmatic in character; and as 
science can know nothing of man except from the outward 
and phenomenal aspect of his being an animal he was led 
further, in the effort to defend human freedom, to the assump- 
tion that truth is essentially irrational. But in this he merely 
reverted to the position of Hobbes, who in the place of a 
cosmos ruled by God conceived of a general state of anarchy 
driven by human desire. For, although, as Professor Mc- 
Govern points out, James himself did not explicitly intend 
any such conclusion it is, none the less, definitely implicit in 
his assertion that “We have a right to believe in any doctrine 
which satisfies our emotional needs.” 


13McGovern, of. cit., p. 404. 
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On the basis of such a theoretical derationalization of man 
it was an easy matter for social Darwinians and sociologists 
to maintain that man is nothing but an animal driven by his 
instincts and subject for all determinations of his being to 
the impact of his general milieu or to social pressures and 
social control; and for the empirical psychologists, in study- 
ing the mind in its phenomenal or scientific aspects, to refuse 
to allow for any validity in the content of human thought. 
Wherever, on the other hand, the emotional disposition was 
one of rebellion against existing conditions, emphasis was 
placed upon the irrationality of human nature and the neces- 
sity of appealing to hate and a spirit of violence in order to 
stimulate our supposedly blind wills to a luridly romantic 
and brutally effective action. Karl Marx advocating, with all 
the fervor of a perverted prophet, the “necessity” of class war- 
fare; Nietzsche raving against the background of a Lutheran 
conception of man and of Christianity and maintaining the 
only ultimate reality to be “the will to power’; Georges Sorel 
propounding the doctrine of the “social myth” as the only 
incentive to the irrational impulses that alone produce heroic 
actions; Mussolini with his blatant declaration, “Our myth is 
the Nation”; Hitler’s brutalizing appeals to the lowest and 
most degrading passions in his followers and his own nihilistic 
urges; and the sinister influence of all too many of those who 
profess their loyalty most volubly to our democratic way of 
life, but who have pinned their faith to a psychology which 
reduces democracy to nothing but a matter of “mass” opinion 
—each and all are but the product of the antecedent Protest- 
ant vilification of human nature and of the consequent Prag- 
matic assumption of the essential irrationality of man. 


ue 











The United States and Japan 
1854-1941 


CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL 


HEN Commodore Perry persuaded the Japanese 
Government to sign the treaty of March 31, 1854, he 


opened a Pandora’s box of political evils that have 
disturbed the peace of the Orient for the past eight decades. 
Since 1638 the Japanese had shut themselves off from direct 
contact with the Western World, apparently content to have 
their country remain a Hermit Kingdom. But there were 
forces at work in Japan that were ready to burst these bonds 
of national seclusion: Perry merely added impetus to a move- 
ment that was fast gathering irresistible strength. As early 
as March, 1858, Lord Hotta, the Japanese Prime Minister, 
presented a memorial to the Mikado in which he urged the 
establishment of intercourse with all nations as a prelude to 
their domination by Japan: “In establishing relations with 
foreign countries, the object should always be kept in view of 
laying a foundation for securing the hegemony over all 
nations.”” 

But these dreams of expansion were long deferred. Before 
adopting a program of imperialism, Japan would first have 
to erect a political structure along the general lines of the 
Western Powers. This task was begun in 1868 with the estab- 
lishment of the Mikado as the political as well as the religious 
leader of Japan. Other significant changes were soon made 
in the Japanese design for living, and a new Japanese State, 
with rapidly rising industries and a surplus population, began 
to scan the continent of China with an eye to securing control 
over essential raw materials and developing a market for 
manufactured goods. The gospel of economic imperialism 
spread like wildfire through Japan. 


1Payson J. Treat, Diplomatic Relations Between the United States and Japan, 1853- 
1895 (Stanford, 1932), I, p. 66. 
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In keeping with Japanese character, there were no benevo- 
lent items in this catalogue of expansion. It was obvious to 
many keen observers that Japanese eyes were always open to 
the main chance, and that deceit was a national weakness. 
In the Journal of Townsend Harris, the first American consul 
to Japan, there are repeated complaints about Japanese men- 
dacity. On September 11, 1856, he records a conference with 
Japanese officials who told him some “egregious lies,” and 
he frankly informed them that he “knew they lied.” After 
further acquaintance with the Japanese he came to the con- 
clusion that “they are the greatest liars on earth.’” 

Along with this tendency to handle the truth carelessly, 
there was an element of cruelty in Japanese character that left 
an unfavorable impression upon the peoples of more enlight- 
ened countries. Sailors shipwrecked on Japanese coasts were 
kept in jails and at times were exhibited in iron cages. Jap- 
anese hatred of the Christian religion led some officials to 
compel Americans to spit and to trample upon the crucifix.’ 
The American Government instructed Commodore Perry to 
insist in “the most unequivocal terms” that American citizens 
be treated with kindness, and to convey a warning that “if any 
acts of cruelty should hereafter be practised upon citizens of 
this country,’ the Japanese themselves would be “severely 
chastised.’” 

In the face of Perry’s formidable fleet, the Japanese officials 
gave in to the American demands and consented to the treaty 
of March 31, 1854; but they could not divest themselves of 
their unfortunate national traits nor did they give up their 
hopes of national expansion. According to Professor W. W. 
McLaren, “expansion and aggrandisement of the Empire” 
had formed an important part of the curriculum of certain 


———_ 


2Mario E. Cosenza, The Complete Journal of Townsend Harris (N. Y., 1930), pp. 


251-252, 300, 366. 
8Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American People (N. Y., 1940), 


p. 329. 
4p, J. Treat, of. cit., p. 9; Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia (N. Y., 1922), 


pp. 260-273. 
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Japanese schools even before 1868. In a volume published 
by one of the Japanese militarists, the prediction was made 
that eventually Japan would conquer Formosa, the Kurile 
Islands, Korea, and a large portion of Manchuria.’ Inspired 
by such a rosy forecast, the Japanese Government began to 
take steps that would make this dream a grim reality. 

In 1861 Townsend Harris was notified by the Japanese 
Foreign Office that the Bonin Islands would be taken under 
Japanese jurisdiction. Although some of these islands had 
been under American control since 1853, the Department of 
State finally decided to comply with Japanese wishes in this 
regard, and in 1873 American claims were abandoned.’ En- 
couraged by this easy success, Japan next incorporated the 
Lew Chew Islands into her expanding empire, and in 1873 
her acquisitive gaze extended to Formosa and to Korea.’ 
Count Soyejima was sent to China to insist that Chinese claims 
of suzerainty over Korea be expressly renounced, and that 
consent be given for an expedition against the unruly inhabi- 
tants of Formosa. In September, 1875, a Japanese gunboat 
was fired upon by a Korean fort at the entrance to the Han 
River. After securing a disclaimer from the Chinese Govern- 
ment with reference to any responsibility for this incident, 
Japan sent an imposing military mission to Korea and com- 
pelled the signature of a treaty of “peace and amity.” It was 
soon evident that this treaty marked the first step in Japanese 
advancement to complete control over Korea.* 

American entrance upon this crowded and dangerous 
Oriental stage began on May 22, 1882, when Commodore 
Shufeldt signed a treaty that opened Korea to the commerce 
of the Western Powers.’ For a short time thereafter, Ameri- 


5W. W. McLaren, A Political History of Japan (N. Y., 1916), p. 35. 
®Foreign Relations, 1874, pp. 635-637. 
TI bid., 1873, pp. 553-564. 
8Stanley K. Hornbeck, Contemporary Politics in the Far East (N. Y., 1916), p. 198; 
F. A. McKenzie, The Tragedy of Korea (London, 1908), pp. 269-275. 

%Charles O. Paullin, Diplomatic Negotiations of American Naval Officers (Balto., 
1912), pp. 284-314. 
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can influence in Korea was a significant factor in Far Eastern 
international relations, but the American Government did 
not possess the military strength to support a positive policy 
in the Orient, and there would have been little popular in- 
terest in a bold program of colonial expansion. America did 
not become colony-conscious until the thunder of Commodore 
Dewey’s guns at Manila Bay announced the fact that a new 
world power had come into existence.” In the meantime, 
Japanese plans for Korean control were rapidly matured. In 
1894 the Tonghak rebellion broke out in Korea, and both 
China and Japan sent troops to restore order. The rebellion 
was suppressed before the Japanese troops arrived, but they 
were not recalled and it was apparent that war between China 
and Japan was imminent over the question of the status of 
Korea. The American Minister reported to Secretary Gre- 
sham that the Chinese Government was willing to withdraw 
its troops, but Japanese officials refused to follow this pacific 
course, and there was little doubt that war impended.” Hos- 
tilities broke out on July 25, 1894, when the Japanese cruiser 
Maniwa suddenly attacked the British steamer Kowshing, 
which was filled with Chinese soldiers en route to Korea. The 
Kowshing was sunk and the Chinese troops were shot as they 
endeavored to swim to the shore.” Four days later, the Jap- 
anese army under General Oshima launched a surprise of- 
fensive upon the Chinese forces at Yashan and destroyed them. 
On August 1, after these stealthy attacks upon peaceful 
Chinese troops, the Japanese Government declared war on 
China, and thus created the bloody and dubious precedent 
that Nippon has followed in subsequent wars.” 


10Charles C. Tansill, The Foreign Policy of Thomas F. Bayard (N. Y., 1940), p. 
413; Robert T. Pollard, “American Relations with Korea, 1882-1895,” Chinese Social 
and Political Science Review, XVI, 426 ff. 

Mr. Sill to Mr. Uhl, June 24, 1894; Mr. Denby to Secretary Gresham, July 3, 
1894, Foreign Relations, 1894, Appendix, pp. 22, 30. 

12See sworn statement of Major C. von Hannecken, For. Rel., 1894, pp. 45-47. 

13Mr. Denby to Secretary Gresham, August 5, 1894, Foreign Relations, 1894, App., 
p. 53; Nagao Ariga, La Guerre Sino-Japonaise (Paris, 1896), 20 ff. 
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The Sino-Japanese War was of short duration. The su- 
perior military organization of the Japanese told heavily in 
their favor, and on April 17, 1895, the Treaty of Shimonoseki 
was signed.“ Article one provided for the recognition of 
the independence of Korea, but the Japanese Government soon 
proved that this independence was a complete fiction. In 
order to secure effective control over the Korean peninsula, 
large numbers of Japanese citizens were sent to important 
Korean cities, and they at once began to browbeat the natives. 
In describing Japanese tactics at this time, Count Inouye, a 
distinguished Japanese statesman, remarked: “The Japanese 
are not only impolite, but they often insult the Koreans. They 
are rude in their treatment of Korean customers, and when 
there is some slight misunderstanding, they do not hesitate to 
appeal to fists, and even go as far as to throw Koreans into 
the rivers or use weapons.”” 

Flushed with their easy success in despoiling Korean citi- 
zens, the Japanese next decided to murder the Queen and 
thus remove the last obstacles to Japanese domination over 
Korea. This was quickly accomplished through treachery. 
Japanese agents made sure of the Queen’s destruction by first 
stabbing her and then throwing her, while still living, upon 
a pile of burning faggots of wood.” 

The American Minister at Seoul was deeply shocked at 
this exhibition of extreme cruelty, but he was quickly warned 
by the Department of State to “refrain from any expression of 
opinion,” and to be careful not to “intermeddle in political 
questions.” Secretary Olney was fearful of making any move 
that would give umbrage to the supersensitive Japanese, and 
no official statement was made with regard to the reign of 
terror that had been inaugurated in Korea. The United 
States, along with other Western Powers, was more interested 





MW. W. Rockhill, Treaties and Conventions with or Concerning China and Korea, 
1894-1904 (Wash., 1904), pp. 14-20. 

1I5F, A. McKenzie, The Tragedy of Korea, p. 52. 

161 bid., pp. 62-63; Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia, p. 503. 

\"Foreign Relations, 1895, pt. 2, pp. 973-976. 
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in conciliating Japan than in curbing her, and this fact was 
clearly shown in the favors that were granted to the Govern- 
ment of Nippon in the last decade of the nineteenth century. 
The most important of these concessions dealt with the ques- 
tions of tariff autonomy and extraterritorial jurisdiction. 

Since 1857 the Japanese Government had been bound by 
a series of tariff treaties with schedules of specific duties ad- 
justed upon the basis of five per cent ad valorem. After 1868, 
there developed a strong movement in favor of introducing 
certain industries in Japan, It was impossible to afford ade- 
quate tariff protection to these infant industries unless the 
tariff treaties with the Western Powers were materially re- 
vised in favor of higher import duties.* The American Gov- 
ernment was entirely willing to lend its assistance in this 
struggle to break through the treaty net that was stifling Jap- 
anese industrial development. On October 31, 1885, Secretary 
Bayard instructed the American Minister at Tokyo to adopt 
a positive policy in connection with tariff adjustment: his 
“main aim should be to lead” the proposed international tariff 
conference “in the direction of Japan’s just wishes.” 

When these international conferences failed to accomplish 
any worth-while results, Japan turned to Mexico and opened 
negotiations for a separate and terminable treaty. The Mexi- 
can Minister at Washington immediately inquired of Secre- 
tary Bayard as to the attitude of the United States in this 
regard, and Bayard replied that the American Government 
was anxious to bring about the “emancipation of Japan from 
the leading strings of foreign powers” by means of the “es- 
tablishment of a Japanese autonomy.”” Bayard then in- 
formed the Japanese Minister that the “leading object of the 
United States in their relations with Japan had been to pro- 
mote the absolute independence of that Government,” and he 


18E, H. House, “The Thralldom of Japan,” Atlantic Monthly, November, 1887, 

731 ff.. See also, Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia, chap. xxvii. 
19Secretary Bayard to Richard B. Hubbard, October 31, 1885, Bayard MS. 
20Memorandum dictated by Secretary Bayard after a conversation with the Mexican 

Minister, October 26, 1888, Bayard MS. 
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called attention to the fact that “the extradition treaty was 
the first independent treaty made by Japan with a foreign 
government.’ 

On February 20, 1889, a treaty of amity and commerce 
was signed by Mr. Hubbard, the American Minister to Japan. 
It went a long way towards giving Japan the independent 
status that she so greatly desired ; but Secretary Blaine refused 
to accept a convention that had been negotiated by the pre- 
ceding Administration, and it was left to Great Britain to 
sign the master treaty that was to usher in a new era for the 
Japanese nation. Since 1854 the American Government had 
been unvarying in its friendship for Japan, but it had not 
been able to compel reluctant European Powers to revise 
their tariff treaties that had seriously hampered Japanese in- 
dustrial development. Great Britain had broken that con- 
ventional chain, and it was to Great Britain and to other Euro- 
pean Powers that Japan looked for leadership after 1895. 
American influence was fast on the wane, and the warm friend- 
ship that had bound the two nations together in the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century was soon merely a memory. 
As long as Japan could use American good offices for the 
purpose of extracting concessions from the Western Powers, 
it would pay the Japanese Government to continue to be con- 
ciliatory towards the United States. After 1895 this need 
for American assistance no longer existed, and Japan ex- 
changed her role of suppliant for that of political rival. 

This change in attitude towards the United States was made 
manifest in 1897 when Japan protested against American 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. At the time of the signa- 
ture of the annexation treaty, the Japanese Government was 
involved in a controversy with Hawaii concerning Japanese 
immigration to the islands, and it had sent a warship to 
Honolulu to support its position. In the American press there 
were so many rumors of Japanese designs upon Hawaii that 


21M emorandum dictated by Secretary Bayard after a conversation with the Japanese 
Minister, December 7, 1888, Bayard MS. 
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it is quite probable that the Department of State was spurred 
into immediate action. On June 16, 1897, a treaty providing 
for the annexation of the islands to the United States was 
signed and sent to the Senate. The Japanese Government 
promptly protested on the ground that the status quo in 
Hawaii was essential “to the good understanding of the 
Powers which have interests in the Pacific.” Secretary Sher- 
man replied by denying that annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States would injure any “legitimate in- 
terests” of Japan. In a second protest, Mr. Hoshi made the 
impudent assertion that “only a small fraction” of the popu- 
lation of Hawaii desired annexation to the United States, 
and pointedly referred to the “augmentation which has taken 
place ... in the interests of Japan in the Pacific.” 

In his reply, Secretary Sherman flatly stated that this aug- 
mentation of Japanese interests could not “properly be ad- 
vanced as a reason why the policy so long declared and pur- 
sued” by the American Government “should be abandoned 
just on the eve of its realization.” ‘There would be no retreat 
from the position the American Government had taken. 
Secretary Sherman went ahead with the annexation policy. 
On July 7, 1898, the President signed the joint resolution of 
Congress which provided that the Hawaiian Islands should 
come under American jurisdiction.” 

It was significant that the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, in a report submitted on March 16, 1898, made 
specific mention of the dangers of Japanese encroachments 
upon Hawaii. Already the Japanese constituted 22 per cent 
of the population of the islands, and they were “less obedient 
to law than the people of other races in Hawaii.” They were 
a “dangerous element” in a community of ignorant people, 
and they were believed to be under the control of the Japanese 
Government. If the United States did not promptly annex 






22T. A. Bailey, “Japan’s Protest Against the Annexation of Hawaii,” Journal of 
Modern History, III (1931), 51ff. See also, P. J. Treat, Diplomatic Relations Between 
the United States and Japan, 1895-1905 (Stanford, 1938), pp. 25-50. 
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the islands, Japan would adopt an “aggressive policy” that 
would bring them under her control. American national safety 
demanded favorable action upon the joint resolution which 
provided for Hawaiian annexation.” 

Influenced by these defense considerations, Congress ap- 
proved the resolution and the President, a firm believer in 
the doctrine of manifest destiny, signed it.* Pearl Harbor 
was now American territory, and it became an outpost of 
defense against just one nation—Japan. Japanese expansion 
was growing apace, and her military strength made this pol. 
icy of expansion a real menace to American interests in the 
Pacific. Great Britain had greatly contributed to the rise 
of Japanese naval power by building warships for Japanese 
use, and by sending British naval officers to teach the elements 
of naval science and administration. The rapid increase in 
Japanese naval strength fundamentally altered the strategic 
situation in Far Eastern waters to British disadvantage,” but 
the Admiralty accepted the situation, and committed British 
interests in the Orient largely to Japanese protection. This 


policy led directly to the conclusion of the first Anglo-Jap- 
anese Alliance (January 30, 1902) which was the “corner 


9926 


stone of Japanese diplomacy for the next twenty years. 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance expressly recognized the “in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of the Empire of China 
and the Empire of Corea,” and it subscribed to the importance 
of preserving the Open Door in both those countries. But 
there were certain other clauses in this alliance that made a 
sorry joke of the above pledges. Recognition was extended 
to the “special interests” of both signatory powers in China. 
This meant eventual Japanese domination of Korea.” 

23Sen. Doc., No. 231, 56 Cong., 2 sess., pt. 7, pp. 189-205. 
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It was fully understood by the statesmen of both the signa- 
tory powers that this last clause was equivalent to under- 
writing support for Japan in an inevitable war with Russia. 
Count Hayashi had made it clear to British officials that Japan 
considered as “its first and last wish the protection of its in- 
terests in Korea and the prevention of interference by any 
other country in Korea.’”” On the other hand, the Czar had 
informed Prince Henry of Prussia in October, 1901, that 
Russia could not permit Japan to control Korea: “If they 
try it, that would a casus belli for Russia.”” From such a 
conflict of interests there could be no result save war, and this 
was made even more certain when Germany, in June, 1901, 
gave the Japanese Government assurances of neutrality in the 
event of war between Russia and Japan.” 

In the summer of 1901 the Czar had informed the Kaiser 
that the war between Russia and Japan would probably break 
out in 1904.* Japan knew that this conflict could not long 
be postponed. Encouraged by Great Britain® and the United 
States, the Japanese Government took the initiative, and on 
February 8, 1904, a surprise attack was launched upon the 
Russian fleet in the harbor of Chemulpo and a part of it was 


*8Count Hayashi, Secret Memoirs (ed. by A. M. Pooley, N. Y., 1915), p. 134. 
2°Die Grosse Politik der Europaischen Kabinette, 1871-1914 (Berlin, 1921-1927), 
XVIII, (I), p. 35. The intimate ties that bound England to Japan are clearly revealed 
in Die Grosse Politik. In August, 1901, Sir Frank Lascelles confided to the Kaiser 
that Great Britain had to depend upon Japanese support in the Far East. Die Grosse 
Politik, XVII, 97. See also the Secret Memoirs of Count Hayashi, p. 159, for evi- 
dence that the Japanese statesmen clearly realized this British dependence. 

30Die Grosse Politik, XIV, 120; XVI, 337-345; XVII, 139. 

31Jbid., XVII, 144-145. The Czar was confident of victory in the event of war with 
Japan, and his military advisers were responsible for the optimism. In August, 1903, 
General Kuropatkin assured the Czar that his troops could easily drive the Japanese 
from Manchuria and Korea, and then invade Japan and capture the Mikado. Count 
Witte, La Guerre avec le Japon, pp. 32-33; Die Grosse Politik, XIX, 53. 

32I¢ had early been apparent to British statesmen that certain advantages would 
accrue to England in the event of war between Russia and Japan. In a cabinet 
memorandum of December 29, 1903, Balfour pointed out that as a result of any con- 
flict in the Far East, Russia would be “unable freely to take part in strategical com- 
binations against Britain in the West. ... Her whole diplomacy . .. might be weak- 
ened into something distantly resembling sweet reasonableness.” Blanche E. C. Dug- 
dale, Arthur James Balfour (N. Y., 1936, 2 vols.), I, 285. 
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destroyed. The pattern of Pearl Harbor was already being 
perfected. 

_ During the early months of the Russo-Japanese War public 
opinion in the United States was overwhelmingly pro-Jap- 
anese. It was apparent that Russia’s failure to live up to the 
terms of her treaty with China (April 8, 1902), relative to 
the withdrawal of her troops from Manchuria, was one of 
the chief causes of the conflict. Under Russian rule, Man- 
churia would have been a “sphere of interest” in which only 
Russian enterprises would have been permitted to thrive: the 
Open Door would have been a patent fiction.” Japan, there- 
fore, was regarded as the champion of the principles of the 
Open Door and of Chinese territorial integrity, and her vic- 
tories over Russia were hailed with enthusiasm in Great Brit- 
ain and in the United States.“ But in some American circles 
these military successes began to be viewed with misgivings 
when it was learned that Japanese leaders were casting acquisi- 
tive eyes upon Manchuria.” 

President Roosevelt had been strongly pro-Japanese at the 
outbreak of the war; but in the spring of 1905 he began to 
harbor suspicions that Japanese statesmen might be planning 
to include Hawaii and the Philippines within the confines 
of their expanding empire. Reports had come to the White 
House of the insolent temper shown by Japanese citizens in 
Hawaii as a result of the crushing defeats suffered by Russia, 
and Roosevelt wrote to the Secretary of War suggesting the 
advisability of sending additional American troops to the 
islands.* In March, 1905, he thought that it might be ex- 
pedient to strengthen the Philippines so they could be held 


33K, Asakawa, The Russo-Japanese Conflict (N. Y., 1904), pp. 241 ff. See also 
Tyler Dennett, Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War (N. Y., 1925), chap. vi. 

34The Japanese Government was able to carry on the war largely through British 
and American loans. See Alfred Vagts, Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten in 
der Weltpolitik (N. Y., 1935, 2 vols.), II, 1189-1193, 1209 ff. 

35Eleanor Tupper and George E. McReynolds, Japan in American Public Opinion 
(N. Y., 1937), pp. 8-9. 

36President Roosevelt to Secretary Taft, February 9, 1905, Roosevelt MS. See also, 
Tyler Dennett, Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War, p. 160, 
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against “any foe.”” Four months later he authorized the 
Taft-Katsura Agreement whereby America accepted all the 
implications of the Japanese policy in Korea in return for a 
disavowal of ambitions in regard to the Philippines.” 

This most regrettable decision to abandon Korea to the 
Japanese marked the President’s acceptance of the principles 
of Realpolitik in place of the American policy of assistance 
to weak nations. It is true that the Ministers at Seoul and 
Tokyo had informed the Department of State of Japanese 
determination to extend her control over Korea; but the Gov- 
ernment had no military force with which to oppose the Jap- 
anese advance. Sooner or later, the United States would have 
to stop the wave of Japanese imperialism. If in 1905 it could 
have served notice on the Japanese Government that its con- 
quest of an ancient and friendly empire would not be recog- 
nized, such a warning might have served as a check upon 
the excesses committed by Japanese militarists in their brutal 
attack upon Korean sovereignty. In the summer of 1905 
trustworthy accounts of the atrocities perpetrated upon 
Koreans by savage Japanese soldiers helped to give strength 
to anti-Japanese feeling in the United States.” 

Under the mediation of President Roosevelt, the Russo- 
Japanese War was brought to a close by the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, September 5, 1905. Japan’s special interests in Korea 
were frankly acknowledged, and a long step was taken towards 
establishing Japanese control over a large portion of Man- 
churia. The Russian lease of Port Arthur, Talienwan and 
adjacent territory was transferred to Japan, along with rail- 
way, mining and timber rights. China’s right to pass upon 





37President Roosevelt to J. A. T. Hull, March 16, 1905, Roosevelt MS. 

38Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt (N. Y., 1931), p. 384. 
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this transfer was generally understood to be a mere formality. 

Thanks to the propaganda efforts of the Russian representa- 
tives at Portsmouth, a definite pro-Russian sentiment contin- 
ued to grow, and it was soon apparent that American cor- 
diality towards Japan was distinctly on the wane.” From the 
intimacy of 1904, Japan and the United States were thrust 
apart by the events of the war, by immigration problems, and 


by the diplomacy of Theodore Roosevelt to the estrangement of 1906. The 
two years stand out as milestones. The first marked the conclusion of the 
epochal friendship that had begun soon after Perry’s visit. . . . The second 
ushered in an epoch of conflict, often bordering on the actual resort to arms. 
The transition was accelerated, recognized, and then most keenly regretted 
by Theodore Roosevelt.*! 


The principal cause of increasing Japanese-American fric- 
tion after 1905 was the immigration question. In 1900 the 
Japanese population in the United States reached a total of 
24,326. In the States along the Pacific Coast, Japanese im- 
migration was regarded as highly undesirable, and agitation 
for its strict regulation quickly developed. In response to 
this movement, the Japanese Government discontinued the 
issuance of passports to laborers bound to the United States; 
but immigration by indirect routes through Hawaii, Canada 
and Mexico was not seriously affected by this restriction.” 
In California the anti-Japanese agitation gained rapidly in 
strength; but President Roosevelt expressed himself as “ut- 
terly disgusted” with this California sentiment. His eyes were 
constantly upon the Philippines which he regarded almost 
as a hostage in Japanese hands that insured American friendly 
consideration of the problems that threatened future conflict.* 
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This fear of serious friction with Japan was fanned to 
greater intensity in October, 1906, when the San Francisco 
Board of Education passed an order which required all 
Chinese, Japanese and Korean children to be segregated in 
an oriental public school.“ The reaction in Japan was im- 
mediate and alarming, and one of the leading Japanese news- 
papers condemned the Californians as “cruel and merciless 
demons.” Demands were made upon the Government to send 
warships to California in order to compel considerate treat- 
ment of Japanese children.” 

President Roosevelt took prompt action to reassure the 
Japanese Government. In his message to Congress, December 
4, 1906, he characterized the segregation as a “wicked ab- 
surdity,” and he announced that if it were necessary he would 
use Federal armed forces to protect Japanese citizens in the 
United States. He next prevailed upon the San Francisco 
Board of Education to pay a visit to Washington, where, under 
the impact of the Big Stick they promised to rescind the 
segregation order.” After securing this concession, he in- 
duced Congress to add an amendment to the immigration law 
of 1907 which made it possible for him to exclude Japanese 
laborers coming from Hawaii. Then, in order to prevent 
Japanese laborers from coming directly to the United States 
he entered into a Gentlemen’s Agreement, under whose terms 
Japan undertook to restrict immigration.” 

The President, fearful of war with Japan over this im- 
migration issue, was not relieved when Captain R. P. Hobson, 
a hero of the Spanish-American War, issued a statement that 
“Japan could whip us in the Pacific with ease.”” Although 
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this was undoubtedly an exaggerated statement of the situa- 
tion, Roosevelt did admit in a letter to Secretary Taft that 
the American position in the Pacific was none too strong and 
that the Philippines constituted “our heel of Achilles.” In 
an effort to improve relations with Japan, the President de- 
cided to send the American fleet on a round-the-world cruise, 
with a visit to Japanese waters as an important item in its 
itinerary. But the fleet did not arrive in Japanese waters until 
the early autumn of 1908. In the meantime, the questions 
at issue between the two countries were to be handled under 
the watchful eye of the President himself, and he was de- 
termined that needless friction should be eliminated. But 
even this Presidential direction of affairs might not be enough 
to prevent hostilities. In June, 1907, Secretary Root had in- 
clined to the belief that the real trouble between the two coun- 
tries was caused by the “leprous vampires who are eager to 
involve their country in war in order to sell a few more news- 
papers.”” Some months later, Root began to regard war as 
a definite possibility: “I think the tendency is towards war— 
not now, but in a few years.’™ 

This strained diplomatic situation was not improved when 
the Department of State learned that the Japanese Govern- 
ment was not living up to its promises concerning the main- 
tenance of the Open Door in China. In March, 1906, Secre- 
tary Root sent a complaint to the Japanese Foreign Office to 
the effect that Japanese authorities in Manchuria were put- 
ting themselves in a position where they could strangle the 
trade of other nations. This course of action had made a pain- 
ful impression upon the American Government “in view of 
Japan’s earnest declarations heretofore in favor of the open 
door for legitimate trade and enterprises of all the world.” 


50President Roosevelt to Secretary Taft, August 21, 1907, H. F. Pringle, Theodore 
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It was obvious that these pledges had been made only to be 
broken when the breach would lead to the advantage of citi- 
zens of Nippon.” 

In addition to repeated violations of Open Door obliga- 
tions, the Japanese Government did not carry out in good 
faith the Gentlemen’s Agreement with the United States. 
When complaints were presented by the Department of State, 
the usual Japanese formula of excuse was sent in reply, and 
the situation was distinctly unsatisfactory. To Secretary Root 
it seemed obvious that actual performance was “the only real 
test of sincerity” in this matter of the regulation of immigra- 
tion, but he thought that the American Government should 
not be too extreme in its “expectations of perfection in the 
workings of a new system of repression on the part of the 
Japanese—a system in which, however good the faith of the 
Government may be, they cannot, in the nature of things, have 
the really hearty cooperation and sympathy of the great body 
of Japanese officials.”” 

With this desire to be conciliatory towards Japan, Secre- 
tary Root was anxious to come to some sort of agreement con- 
cerning the general situation in the Far East. In November, 
1908, he had received a long memorandum from Willard 
Straight,” who concluded his remarks with the statement that 
he would view with deep concern any declaration which 
“arrayed the United States, morally at least, on the side of 
Japan, a power which has not in the past two years in Korea 
and in Manchuria given evidence of honest intention or desire 
to observe its solemn international obligations.”™ Secretary 
Root had a high regard for Straight’s knowledge of Far East- 
ern affairs, but he believed that something would have to be 
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done at once to improve relations with Japan, and on Novem- 
ber 30, 1908, he signed the Root-Takahira Agreement.” 

The most important clause in this agreement declares that 
the policy of both Governments is “directed to the main- 
tenance of the existing status quo . . . in the region of the 
Pacific Ocean.” Although this was accompanied by a reaf- 
firmation of the principles of the Open Door and the Terri- 
torial Integrity of China, some competent historians believe 
that the real meaning of this agreement was that President 
Roosevent, in return for a fresh disavowal of aggressive in- 
tentions towards the Philippines, gave Japan a “free hand in 
Manchuria.” 

In the United States the press gave general approval to the 
Root-Takahira Agreement, but the Hearst papers viewed it 
with suspicion.” Willard Straight, who knew more about 
Japanese policy in Manchuria than any other living Ameri- 
can, was most unhappy about the agreement. He knew that 
recognition of the status quo in the Far East was tantamount 
to American acceptance of a situation that was in open con- 
tradiction to pious professions about the Open Door and the 
territorial integrity of China.” The Roosevent Administra- 
tion had resolutely refused to view the situation in a realistic 
light, and this mistake led to future serious difficulties that 
might have been avoided. 

In China the news of the Agreement caused “considerable 
disappointment and some irritation,” but in Tokyo, Japanese 
officials were “rapturously happy” over this clear indication 
of American approval of the status guo in Manchuria.” The 
status quo in that province in 1908 meant only one thing to 
Japanese officials—control with contempt for the Open Door. 
Japan was on the march in Manchuria, and her progress could 
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be delayed only through open opposition and not by ambigu- 
ous diplomatic notes. It was true, of course, that the Depart- 
ment of State was somewhat timorous in checking Japan in 
North China because it realized that Japanese policy had the 
approval of certain European Powers. Great Britain was tied 
to Japan through the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and British 
fears of the rising naval power of Germany prevented the 
British Foreign Office from making any move towards the 
restriction of Japanese expansion in Manchuria. In the world 
conflict that might break out at any time in the decade before 
1914, Great Britain would need the assistance of strong allies, 
and she could not be too particular about certain items in the 
imperialistic programs of her political associates. ‘The Japa- 
nese Government was thoroughly familiar with these realities 
in world politics; and, confident of British support of Japanese 
policy in North China, the statesmen of Nippon went ahead 
and negotiated a series of treaties that fortitfied their posi- 
tion.” In accordance with the terms of her treaty with China, 
December 22, 1905, Japan acquired important concessions in 
Manchuria with reference to railroads, mines and forests, and 
there were certain economic and political implications that 
went far beyond the mere wording of this treaty.” 

In order to strengthen this favored position, Japan con- 
cluded a treaty with France (June 10, 1907) which recognized 
Japan’s rights of “propinquity and influence” in Fukien, Man- 
churia and Mongolia as an offset for Japanese recognition of 
France’s special interests in Kwantung, Kwangsi and Yun- 
nan.” The capstone of this diplomatic arch was placed in 
position by the signature of a public and a secret treaty be- 
tween Japan and Russia (July 30, 1907) which established 
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their respective spheres of influence in Manchuria and in 
Outer Mongolia.” Through this series of treaties the Japanese 
Government had been able to confirm its claims in a most 
impressive manner, and any American opposition to them 
would have little chance of securing important European 


support. 
Theodore Roosevelt had an exaggerated idea of the mili- 


tary strength of Japan, and that is why he had made such 
sweeping concessions to the demands of Japanese militarists. 
Fearful of a possible conflict between the United States and 
Japan, he wrote a letter to Senator Knox, soon to become 
Secretary of State, and offered some advice as to the direction 
American policy should follow. He first stressed his viewpoint 


that Japan was a 


most formidable military power. Her people have peculiar fighting capacity. 
They are very proud, very sensitive, and are influenced by two contradictory 
feelings, namely, a great self-confidence, both ferocious and conceited . . . and 
a great touchiness because they would like to be considered as on a full equal- 
ity with . . . Occidental nations. . .. Now for our side. The events of the last 
three years have forced me to the clear understanding that our people will not 
permit the Japanese to come in large numbers among them. . . will not 
tolerate their presence as large bodies of permanent settlers. . . . The opposi- 
tion to the presence of the Japanese, I have reluctantly come to feel, is entirely 
warranted. .. . It is necessary to keep them out. But it is almost equally 
necessary that we should . . . show all possible courtesy and consideration in 
carrying out this necessarily disagreeable policy of exclusion . . 

Japan is poor and therefore reluctant to go to war. Moreover, Japan is 
vitally interested in China and on the Asiatic mainland and her wiser states- 
men will, if possible, prevent her getting entangled in a war with us... . 
But with so proud and sensitive a people, neither lack of money nor possible 
future complications will prevent a war if once they get sufficiently hurt and 
angry. ... I do not believe that there will be war, but there is always the 
chance that war will come, and if it did come, the calamity would be very 
great, and while I believe we would win, there is at least a chance of 


disaster. 
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After Secretary Knox had been in office for many months, 
Theodore Roosevelt gave him some further advice about the 
situation in the Far East, and once more he strove to influence 
American policy with reference to Japan. He called Knox’s 
attention to the fact that the Japanese were “rapidly increas- 
ing in numbers and . . . that they needed and must have room 
for expansion,” and if they would keep away from our shores 
we “should not interfere with their plans in Korea and Man- 
churia.” The Chinese were “weak, lacked cohesion and were 
unreliable.” America could not “depend upon them as 
Allies, and we should not get into an attitude of supporting 
them against the Japanese in our efforts to prevent... the 
inevitable movement of the Japanese in Manchuria with the 
necessary consequences of gradually increasing control over 
the Manchuria provinces.’”™ 

After giving this advice to Secretary Knox, Theodore 
Roosevelt lost no time in conveying the same counsel to Presi- 
dent Taft. He thought that the American Government should 
take all means necessary to keep the Japanese out of this coun- 
try, but it should do so in such a manner as not to ruffle 
Japanese feelings. The vital interest of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment was to secure control over Korea and Manchuria. 


We should do nothing to make Japan feel we are a 


menace, in however slight a degree, to their interests. Alliance with China 
. .. Means of course not an additional strength to us but an additional obliga- 
tion which we assume; and as I utterly disbelieve in the policy of bluff in 
national and international, no less than in private affairs, . . . I do not believe 
in our taking any position anywhere unless we can make good; and as regards 
Manchuria, if the Japanese choose to follow a course of conduct to which we 
are adverse, we cannot stop it unless we are prepared to go to war, and a 
successful war about Manchuria would require a fleet as good as that of 
England, plus an army as good as that of Germany. . . . Our interests in Man- 
churia are really unimportant, and not such that the American people would 
be content to run the slightest risk of collision about them.” 





®8Secretary Knox to President Taft, December 19, 1910, recounting the gist of a 
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This advice from Theodore Roosevelt fell upon deaf ears. 
The Taft Administration rejected any idea of recognizing the 
Japanese advance into Manchuria, and a vigorous attempt 
was made to restore in some measure the control of China 
over that province. Under the direction of the able and 
energetic Willard Straight, a new policy was outlined which 
endeavored to attract American capital to the support of 
economic enterprises in China. If large American investments 
could be diverted into Manchuria, a broad economic basis 
could be laid for increased American interest in the fate of 
North China. As a step in this direction, the Department of 
State (November 6, 1909) sent to Sir Edward Grey, the 
British Foreign Secretary, a proposal to join with the United 
States in an effort to place the railways in Manchuria under 
international control. Even though he received from the 
British Foreign Office an evasive reply which was equivalent 
to a rejection, Secretary Knox pretended that he had secured 
Great Britain’s approval in principle. He next invited Japan, 
France, Germany and Russia to take action upon the Ameri- 
can proposal.” 

It was apparent to the statesmen of the nations to which the 
Knox proposal had been sent, that the real purpose of the 
Department of State was to test the value of the adherences 
that Russia and Japan had given to the policy of permitting 
freedom of commercial and capital competition in Man- 
churia." To this challenge, Japan and Russia gave a strongly 
negative reply. On July 4, 1910, Russia and Japan signed a 
public and a secret treaty relative to their spheres of interest 
in North China: they were ready to defend the status quo 
by “whatever measures they may judge necessary”; they 
recognized the right of each power, within its own sphere, 
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freely to take “all measures” necessary for safeguarding its 
“special interests.” 

The status quo as interpreted by both these nations made 
North China their special preserve, and they were willing to 
fight for this interpretation. In the face of this formidable 
threat, Secretary Knox had to abandon his far-reaching plans 
for making the Open Door in Manchuria a reality. His readi- 
ness to take this backward step was partly motivated by the 
fact that the British Foreign Office would give him no sup- 
port. As a matter of fact, Sir Edward Grey had been shown 
the preliminary drafts of the Russo-Japanese Treaty of July 
4, 1910, and had expressed his approval of them.” The British 
Government was constantly considering the possibility of an 
Anglo-German conflict, and it had to make many concessions 
to its Allies.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that the Taft Administra- 
tion pursued a policy of useless antagonism towards Japan. 
In the matter of immigration it showed a conciliatory disposi- 
tion. In his letter to Senator Knox, February 8, 1909, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt had paid particular attention to the necessity 
of excluding the immigration of Japanese laborers, and he 
expressed the hope that the Japanese Government would con- 
tinue to enforce in good faith the terms of the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement. If she did not do so, it would “be impossible to 
prevent our people from enacting drastic exclusion laws.” It 
would probably be necessary to keep this fact before the eyes 
of Japanese statesmen, and they should be told in no uncertain 
terms that unless they stopped the emigration of laborers to 
the United States, “this country is certain to stop it, and 
ought to stop it no matter what the consequences may be.” 
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In California there was a strong sentiment that the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement was not being properly enforced by the 
Japanese Government, and the Exclusion League openly 
voiced its dissatisfaction. In the 1909 session of the California 
Legislature some seventeen anti-Japanese measures were in- 
troduced, but once more the impact of the Big Stick was suf- 
ficient to make Californians recede from their advanced posi- 
tions.” This retreat could be explained partly in terms of 
national politics, but even these considerations could not con- 
tinue to weigh against fears of large Japanese infiltration. 

The Taft Administration, in its desire to offer some com- 
pensation to Japan as an offset against the Knox policy in 
Manchuria, showed its willingness to open negotiations con- 
cerning a revision of the treaty of 1894. In this treaty there 
was a Clause which conferred upon the American Government 
the right to exclude Japanese laborers. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment was extremely anxious to have this clause wiped out, 
and Count Hayashi made the prophecy that “in a few years 
the time will come for the denunciation of that treaty, and a 
new treaty will be made which will have no restriction on the 
freedom of the Japanese to immigrate to America.” 

In the summer of 1909 the Japanese Government took up 
this matter of negotiating a new treaty, and the situation was 
carefully canvassed by the Japanese Foreign Office and the 
Department of State. In a letter to Mr. Adee from Henry 
M. Hoyt, Counselor of the Department of State, many as- 
pects of the proposed new treaty with Japan were discussed. 
With reference to immigration of Japanese laborers into the 
United States, Mr. Hoyt thought that the Department of 
State should be “unyielding” in its determination to retain the 
right of exclusion.” But the Japanese Government was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to have the treaty of 1894 amended so as to 
make no mention of this right, and the Japanese Ambassador 
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at Washington claimed that the Gentlemen’s Agreement was 
being executed by Japan in such a manner as to remove from 
the discussions any necessity for worrying about exclusion. 
Moreover, this very term exclusion was “distasteful” to Jap- 
anese “national sensibilities.” 

It appeared to the Department of State that the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement was working quite well, and statistics indicated 
that more Japanese were leaving America for Japan than were 
coming from Japan to the United States.” There seemed to be 
no good reason to doubt Japanese good faith in this matter of 
excluding Japanese laborers from emigrating to the United 
States, and treaty negotiations with Japan rapidly proceeded. 
But Theodore Roosevelt sent a final word of warning to the 
President in this regard. He did not like to see any treaty 
negotiated with Japan 


without our reserving the right to exclude immigrants, as we do in the present 
treaty. | know that the Japanese object greatly to this discrimination against 
them, as compared with other nations; but I would rather put the provision 
into any further treaties with other nations than leave it out of a treaty with 
the Japanese. We ought not to take any action which will in any shape or 
way give color to the belief that we acquiesce in any outside nation taking the 
position that it can say whom we shall or shall not admit as immigrants or as 
citizens. Moreover, it may at any time become necessary to pass an exclusion 


law.* 


But President Taft gave scant heed to these words of advice, 
and he went on with the treaty negotiations. However, there 
was serious trouble ahead. On January 9, 1911, an anti-Japan- 
ese bill preventing aliens from acquiring property in Califor- 
nia was introduced into the California Senate. It was the 
opinion of Governor Johnson that legislation of this type 
would be bound to pass despite the opposition of the Federal 
Government. Secretary Knox at once informed the Governor 
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that such legislation would be “most inexpedient and detri- 
mental to the interests of the United States” at a time when the 
new treaty with Japan was being negotiated.” Governor 
Johnson replied on January 31 with an inquiry whether the 
bill introduced by Senator Larkin was satisfactory.” 

While this matter of California legislation was still un- 
decided, Secretary Knox went ahead and signed on February 
21, 1911, a treaty of commerce and navigation with Japan. No 
mention was made of the right to exclude Japanese laborers, 
and the only safeguard against their admission was the declar- 
ation signed by the Japanese Ambassador to the effect that the 
Japanese Government would continue to enforce the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement.” To the people of California it seemed 
apparent that the Taft Administration had deserted them. 

As the situation grew more tense and the American press 
became filled with articles dealing with Japanese-American 
friction, the President sent for the Japanese Ambassador on 
March 22, 1911, and expressed his “disgust at all the idiotic 
talk” in the newspapers about a possible war between the 
United States and Japan.” During this audience with Presi- 
dent Taft, the Japanese Ambassador presented a long aide 
mémoire reviewing all the facts concerning the recent anti- 
Japanese legislation that had been introduced into the Cali- 
fornia Senate and House. On the following day (March 23) 
Mr. Huntington Wilson, Acting Secretary of State, sent a 
telegram to Governor Johnson to the effect that it had been 
reported that legislation “discriminatory or wholly adverse” 
to Japanese subjects had just been passed by the California 
Senate. He concluded by saying that the President hoped that 
this anti-Japanese agitation might be stopped right away.” 
Governor Johnson regarded this telegram as a threat, and he 
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replied on March 24 that so long as her legislation was not 
unconstitutional the State of California reserved the “right to 
legislate as it sees fit in reference to its lands, and to do this 
irrespective of the wishes of the Federal Government.”” But 
Governor Johnson still cooperated with the Federal Govern- 
ment, and when the California legislature adjourned on 
March 28, 1911, he was able to report to Secretary Knox that 
“no alien bill has been passed.’”™ 

In the elections of 1912 the Progressives carried the State 
of California, and the legislature was controlled by the Pro- 
gressives and the Republicans. In Washington a Democratic 
President took office, and the California political leaders felt 
no further constraint about passing legislation that was anti- 
Japanese. Soon some forty anti-Japanese bills were intro- 
duced, many of them dealing with the rights of an alien to 
own land. On February 7, 1913, the Japanese Ambassador had 
already brought to the attention of the Department of State 
some of this proposed legislation and commented upon its 
“grave nature.” Senator Knox expressed his concern over 
the situation, and on March 4, 1913, he turned over the duties 
of the office of Secretary of State to Secretary Bryan. 

The new Secretary of State realized very quickly that his 
office was anything but a sinecure. He soon received word, 
through a private letter of April 7, 1913, that the Governments 
of Austria-Hungary, France, Germany and Italy had tele- 
graphed to Tokyo their approval of the Japanese protests to 
the United States.” On April 9, Mr. Blanchard, the American 
chargé d’affaires at Tokyo, sent word to the Department of 
State that the California legislation would “strain relations” 
between the United States and Japan, and would create a 
dangerous situation.” ‘Two days later, the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor called at the Department of State and left a telegram from 
the Foreign Office appealing to the American Government 
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for “justice.” On April 11, Mr. Blanchard telegraphed that 
the Japanese Chambers of Commerce throughout the empire 
had expressed a “profound sense of concern.”” On the fol- 
lowing day he informed the Department of State that he had 
been granted a special audience with the Emperor, who had 
appealed to the “sense of justice and equity” of the people of 
the United States. The Emperor had also requested that fur- 
ther consideration be given to the anti-Japanese legislation in 
California in order to “prevent such a development of affairs 
as might lead to very serious misunderstanding between the 
two peoples.’ 

On April 18, 1913, Count Okuma sent a telegram to the 
President in which he stated that the Christians in Japan 
solicited his “best efforts against California land legislation.”™ 
Secretary Bryan replied in a telegram which urged the 
Japanese people “to await final action before judging.”” 

Under the impact of all these pressing communications, 
Secretary Bryan sent a telegram to the Governor of California 
in which he made it plain that while the President recognized 
the right of California to legislate according to its judgment 
on the subject of land tenure, he felt it his duty to urge recog- 
nition of the international character of such legislation and, 
on that ground, earnestly to advise against the use of the words, 
“ineligible to citizenship.” But in spite of Secretary Bryan’s 
efforts, the Senate of California passed a bill that was bound 
to give umbrage to Japan. After its approval by the other 
branch of the legislature, Governor Johnson waited a brief 
time before signing the measure. In the meantime, Mr. 
Blanchard reported from Tokyo that a model of an American 
warship, flying the American flag, was exploded in a lake 
in Tokyo to the resounding cheers of spectators.” 

The Japanese Ambassador, on May 9, 1913, presented a 
formal protest on the California legislation.* Secretary Bryan 
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replied ten days later,” and he stressed the fact that “nothing 
is final between friends.” But Mr. Blanchard sent word that 
the vernacular newspapers in Japan were carrying headlines 
to the effect that “America is preparing for war,” and the 
friction remained and tended to grow worse."” This belligerent 
disposition on the part of certain statesmen in Japan gave 
serious annoyance to Americans who still cherished friendly 
feelings for the Japanese. In June, 1913, Theodore Roose- 
velt wrote to Henry White about the difficulties between the 
United States and Japan, and commented upon the situation 
as follows: “I have been hampered in taking any stand as I 
should have liked to take for the Japanese because I felt that 
their position was not tenable, and above all because, when 
there is a threat of war, as far as I am concerned, I pay heed 
to nothing further until the threat is abandoned.” 

The outbreak of the World War diverted Japanese atten- 
tion from the immigration question to the pleasant task of 
robbing China while the Western Powers were cutting one 
another’s throats. —The United States was the only nation that 
was in a position to offer opposition to Japanese designs in 
China, so Count Okuma decided to give specious reassurances 
while planning to destroy the status quo in the Orient. The 
German sphere of interests in Shantung gave the Japanese an 
excuse for military operations in China, and in order that 
Americans be not unduly alarmed at this Japanese invasion 
of the continent, Count Okuma, on August 24, 1914, cabled to 
the New York Independent a “Message to the American 
People”: these military preparations had no sinister mean- 
ing; Japan had “no ulterior motive, no desire to secure more 
territory, no thought of depriving China or other peoples of 
anything which they now possess.’”” 

Many Americans who took these assurances at their face 
value were greatly surprised and displeased when the news 
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suddenly came that on January 18, 1915, Japan had made a 
series of demands upon China that struck a heavy blow at 
Chinese territorial and administrative integrity. On May 25 
some of these demands were given legal currency in a series 
of Sino-Japanese treaties and diplomatic notes. As a result of 
these arrangements, Japan greatly strengthened her hold upon 
South Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, and was able even to 
extract from Secretary Bryan a statement (March 13, 1915) 
to the effect that the American Government “frankly recog- 
nized” that territorial contiguity created “special relations” 
between Japan and the districts in question.” 

Some weeks later, with an eye to future diplomatic discus- 
sions, Secretary Bryan sent a second note to Japan: the United 
States would not recognize any agreement or undertaking 
“which has been entered into or which may be entered into 
between the Governments of Japan and China, impairing .. . 
the political or territorial integrity of the Republic of China, 
or the international policy relative to China known as the 
Open Door policy.” The Japanese Government, disturbed at 
the tone of the note, took steps to fortify its position in North 
China by signing a secret treaty with Russia (July 3, 1916) 
which not only confirmed Japan’s special interests in Man- 
churia and in Inner Mongolia, but which also made specific 
provision that “China should not fall under the political dom- 
ination of any third Power hostile to Russia or Japan.” 
In this case, Japanese diplomacy overreached itself: Russia 
was a feeble support to Japanese plans in North China. In 
March, 1917, the Czar’s government fell in Russia, and Jap- 
anese statesmen soon realized that they would have to come to 
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some agreement with the United States relative to Far Eastern 
affairs. In September, 1917, Viscount Ishii arrived in Wash- 
ington to discuss matters with Secretary Lansing, and he found 
the Secretary a little difficult to hoodwink. Finding the Wash- 
ington atmosphere a little chilly, he went to New York City 
to give a public address, and he soon discovered that the Amer- 
ican public was as credulous as ever. After quieting the sus- 
picions of certain influential Americans about the Japanese 
program in China, he returned to Washington and found 
that President Wilson had become almost cordial.™ 

After some weeks of verbal fencing with Secretary Lansing, 
the Lansing-Ishii Agreement was finally signed (November 
2, 1917). Under its terms the American Government recog- 
nized that “territorial propinquity creates special relations 
between countries, and consequently . . . that Japan has special 
interests in China, particularly in the part to which her pos- 
sessions are contiguous.” This admission was balanced by one 
which recorded Japanese respect for the Open Door and for 
the territorial integrity of China. 

The language of this agreement was as ambiguous as diplo- 
mats could make it. This art of phrasing has long been em- 
ployed by the representatives of strong nations who have al- 
ways wished to have wide verbal emplacements from which 
their heavy military armament can move to further diplomatic 
advantage. The average American, ‘however, was not ac- 
quainted with these diplomatic artifices, and he looked upon 
the Lansing-Ishii Agreement with favor. Viscount Ishii’s 
numerous after-dinner speeches had a definite effect upon busi- 
ness men, and his strenuous activity in this regard confirms 
the truth of Hugh Gibson’s famous remark that “diplomacy 
is not hard on the brain, but it is hell on the feet.” 

There were some American cynics who thought that the 
phrase “special interests” could be interpreted by Japan as 
having application to the situation in Manchuria and in Inner 
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Mongolia, and thereby could be regarded as confirming the 
favored position of Japan in those provinces”. When the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations began to harbor 
doubts on this point, Secretary Lansing assured them that the 
phrase “special interests” meant merely those “special interests 
that come from being contiguous to another country whose 
peace and prosperity were involved.” 

This vague reassurance may have stilled the fears of certain 
Senators, but the Chinese Minister at Washington was filled 
with forebodings when he first saw the phrase “special inter- 
ests.” In his explanations to the Minister, Lansing stated that 
this phrase was merely a repetition of the familiar axiom that 
“geographical propinquity necessarily gave nations special in- 
terests in their neighbors.” The Minister at once countered 
with the objection that if it were merely a familiar axiom 
there was no reason for repeating it in an important diplomatic 
document. Secretary Lansing had no effective reply to this 
sharp thrust, and the old fears remained in Chinese hearts.” 

There were good reasons for these fears, and the Wilson 
Administration, finally alive to the situation in the Far East, 
sent an expeditionary force to Siberia for the ostensible pur- 
pose of guarding Allied military stores and to assist Russian 
efforts in the direction of self-government and self-defense. 
The real purpose behind the despatch of these American 
troops to the Far East was to prevent the absorption by Japan 
of the maritime provinces of Russia in Eastern Asia. In this 
regard the mission of General Graves was highly successful, 
but at times the growing friction between Japanese and Ameri- 
can troops nearly led to open hostilities. In this account of 
this Siberian adventure, General Graves gives a dark picture 
of Japanese brutality against the Bolsheviki, and this sombre 
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story was a revelation of what Americans might expect if they 
should become involved in war with Japan.” 

By the despatch of this Siberian expedition, President Wil- 
son had been able to balk the ambitions of Japan in parts of 
Eastern Asia, but during the sessions of the Peace Conference 
at Paris he was able to accomplish little in the way of further 
checking the Japanese advance in North China. But at the 
Washington Conference in 1921-1922, Japan was induced to 
sign the Nine Power Treaty that bound all its signatories to 
respect the “territorial and administrative integrity of China” 
and the Open Door. But these provisions did not mean that 
the Nine Power Treaty was a pact providing for collective 
action. It was merely a self-denying ordinance, and did not 
bind the high contracting parties to fight for the principles 
that were enunciated. The elaborate structure of “special 
rights and privileges” that Japan had erected in Manchuria 
was left unimpaired, and the failure of the Powers seriously 
to contest its legal basis gave it additional strength."” But the 
Conference did succeed in putting an end to the Anglo-Jap- 
anese Alliance which Japan had constantly used to support its 
imperialistic program. The way was now open for intimate 
Anglo-American collaboration in matters pertaining to the 
Far East. British statesmen would no longer have to balance 
the demands of the Japanese militarists against the requests 
of the American Government for joint action on behalf of 
principles which the Foreign Office had proclaimed.™ 

The Nine Power Treaty had stressed the importance of the 
idea of collective security, and the Pact of Paris of August 
27, 1928, gave it additional support.’ But the first important 
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application of this idea came when Secretary Stimson, in July, 
1929, called the attention of China and Russia to the fact that 
they had adhered to the Pact of Paris and yet were engaged 
in what appeared to be open warfare.” China promptly re- 
plied that she was faithfully abiding by the Pact: her warlike 
measures were taken merely in self-defense."* On behalf of 
Russia, Mr. Litvinoff endeavored to confuse the situation by 
expressing his indignation at the temerity of the American 
Government in intervening in a dispute between China and 
Russia” But the Russian Government did not permit this 
ready indignation to prevent a speedy settlement of the con- 
troversy with China. 

Encouraged by the peaceful conclusion of the Russo-Chi- 
nese dispute, Secretary Stimson surveyed the international 
scene for another opportunity to invoke the Pact of Paris. In 
came in connection with the Japanese attack upon Mukden 
(September 18, 1931), and the subsequent occupation of Man- 
churia and Jehol by Japanese troops. After action by the 
Council of the League of Nations had failed to check Japanese 
aggression, Secretary Stimson announced on January 7, 1932, 
that the American Government would not recognize any situa- 
tion in Manchuria that was “brought about by means con- 
trary to the covenants and obligations of the Pact of Paris, of 
August 27, 1928." 

In taking this bold stand the Department of State relied 
upon the expectation of British support. In October, 1929, 
Prime Minister MacDonald had joined in an announcement 
with President Hoover to the effect that “both our govern- 
ments resolve to accept the peace pact not only as a declaration 
of our good intentions but as a positive obligation to direct 
our national policy in accordance with its pledge.” In view 
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of this joint statement, Secretary Stimson believed that Great 
Britain would hasten to align herself with the United States. 
But British statesmen still seemed to be thinking in terms of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and on January 11, 1932, the 
British Foreign Office gave to the press a note which stated 
that in view of Japanese declarations concerning Manchuria 
and the Open Door, the British Government did not consider 
it was necessary to address “any formal note to the Japanese 
Government on the lines of the American Government’s 
note.” 

Delighted with this British attitude of non-cooperation with 
the United States, the Japanese Government replied to Secre- 
tary Stimson in a note which was both impudent and menda- 
cious. Japan entertained no territorial ambitions in Man- 
churia. She had been compelled to assure a measure of tempo- 
rary control in that province because of conditions there.™ 

It was apparent to the Department of State that it could 
secure no support from the British Foreign Office in this 
endeavor to exert pressure upon Japan, and the insolent tone 
of the Japanese note indicated that Tokyo was determined to 
stand behind its challenge to the American position.” But 
Secretary Stimson had no idea of retreat, and on February 
23, 1932, he published in the American press a letter he had 
written to Senator Borah (Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations) on the Manchurian situation.” Once 
again he stated his position with clarity and force, but the 
Japanese Government gave little heed to these indictments. 

To the Roosevelt Administration that took office in March, 
1933, it appeared obvious that the policy laid down by Secre- 
tary Stimson should be followed. It was a policy that meant 
inevitable war with Japan if it were consistently pursued, but 
it was realized that it was better to check Japanese imperialism 
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while this was still possible, rather than wait until Japan 
could dominate the whole Orient and then use that vast area 
as an arsenal to equip its forces for an eventual struggle with 
the United States. This was a long-range viewpoint, but it was 
an accurate one based upon a knowledge of the Japanese pro- 
gram in China, and upon a realization of the inevitability of 
conflict between Japan and the United States. 

After March 4, 1933, it was obvious that the Roosevelt 
Administration had carefully weighed the international situ- 
ation and was ready to hurl a challenge at Japan. On May 22, 
1933, Norman Davis made an address before the General 
Commission of the Disarmament Conference at Geneva. Dur- 
ing the course of his remarks he made a direct thrust at na- 
tions that broke the peace of the world through unprovoked 
aggression. In defining the term “aggressor nation,” he de- 
clared: “In the long run, we may come to the conclusion that 
the simplest and most accurate definition of an aggressor is one 
whose armed forces are found on alien soil in violation of 
treaties.” Some months later, President Roosevelt denounced 


aggressor nations, and he strongly urged the nations of the 
world to make “‘a simple declaration” that they would not per- 
mit their armed forces to cross “into the territory of another 
nation. Such an act would be regarded by humanity as an act 
of aggression and as an act, therefore, that would call for con- 


demnation by humanity.”™ 


The Japanese Government could have little doubt that these 
statements had direct reference to their ruthless policy in 
North China, and the statesman of Nippon must have recog- 
nized the fact that unless they had a change of heart, a con- 
flict with the United States would come within a short time. 
This conviction must have been deepened when they read the 
President’s message to Congress, January 3, 1936, with its un- 
sparing condemnation of aggressor nations: 
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Since the summer . . . of 1933, the temper and the purposes of the rulers 
of many of the great populations in Europe and in Asia have not pointed 
the way either to peace or to good will among men. . . . They have. . . im- 
patiently reverted to the old belief in the law of the sword, or to the fan- 
tastic conception that they . . . are chosen to fulfill a mission and that all 
the others among the billion and a half of human beings must and shall learn 
from and be subject to them. I recognize that these words which I have 
chosen with deliberation will not prove popular in any nation that chooses 
to fit this shoe to its foot.” 


On October 5, 1937, at Chicago, the President made another 
address that was so freighted with minatory meaning that no 
dictator nation could mistake its import, and Japan was one 
of these dictator nations. It was impossible to overlook the 
implications in these strong statements. America was being 
prepared to embark upon a crusade in favor of certain eternal 
principles that for 2000 years had formed the basis of hu- 
manity’s design for living. There could be no compromise 
with dictators who flouted all the rules that men had always 
lived by. It was idle to hope for continued peaceful relations 
with Japan in view of her conduct since 1931, and the last- 
minute negotiations with the Japanese envoy, Kurusu, were 
merely a part of a gesture that both governments must have 
regarded as futile. On November 27 Secretary Hull warned 
the Army and the Navy to be “prepared for the worst.’"” But 
Americans were hopelessly tied to the pattern of the past and 
they could not believe that Japan would strike without some 
warning. 

The tragedy at Pearl Harbor had been rehearsed by Japan 
for numberless times in her ruthless campaigns in China. 
Cruelty and heartless destruction had often been instruments 
of national policy as far as Japan had been concerned, and the 
attack upon Hawaii was only one item in a long catalogue of 
murder and useless slaughter. But it is an item that Ameri- 
cans will never forget. 
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Rabindranath Tagore 
Poet and Patriot 


TARAKNATH DAS 
I 
\ S EARLY AS 1877, when Rabindranath Tagore was 


sixteen years of age, he wrote an essay in a Bengali 

magazine, Bharati, on the topic “The Hope and 
Despair of Bengalis.” In this essay he dwelt on the theme of 
the necessity of better understanding between East and West. 
Thus the prophet of World Brotherhood had his vision at an 
early age. In the same year he wrote in another essay: “A 
race cannot improve unless its language does.” This socio- 
logical truth influenced his life as a poet and writer, and pro- 
duced revolutionary changes in the thought-world of India. 
Through his writings—poems, dramas, novels, essays—he 
tried to bring out the best of India’s national heritage, to 
rouse India’s national consciousness. To be sure, he assimi- 
lated the best ideas of Western literature; but he was no 
imitator of the West. 

In 1885, the All-India National Congress came into exist- 
ence. Tagore was then twenty-four years of age; but he was 
already deeply interested in literature, social reform and 
politics. By 1900, his influence among the youth of Bengal 
was very great—as I can testify from experience in my high- 
school days in Calcutta. By 1904-05, at the time of the 
“Partition of Bengal,” Tagore was the spiritual center of 
national resistance against alien rule. On October 16, 1905, 
I came for the first time in personal contact with him. The 
occasion was the singing of his famous song Sonar Bangla 
(Golden Bengal) : “Oh my God, may the air, may the water, 
may the ground of Bengal be hallowed!” On the same occa- 
sion, he addressed a vast crowd assembled on the bank of the 
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Ganges and urged the people never to submit to the haughty 
and unjust demands of any ruler. The battle was on between 
Lord Curzon and Rabindranath Tagore. 

Tagore was an idealist and a poet. He was impatient with 
the Congress leaders who were committed to the creed of 
constitutional agitation, which he characterized as the creed 
of beggars. He used his full influence to make the Indian 
National Congress more aggressive. His songs, repeated by 
tens of millions, breathed new spirit into Indian national life. 

While Tagore advocated Indian freedom, he was opposed 
to any idea of the end justifying the means. When the leaders 
of the All-India National Congress refused to adopt the 
slogan, “Freedom from Alien rule,” and when the young 
radicals adopted the underground method of secret societies, 
including the Russian nihilist method of political assassina- 
tion, Tagore severed his connection with political organiza- 
tions and seriously began his career as an educator at 
Santinikotan, where he laid the foundation of the future 
Viswa Bharati—the International University. However, he 
remained a source of inspiration for such personalities as Sir 
Arabindo Chose, the late Chitta Ranjan Das and others. 

Tagore’s vision for the future of India, a greater India, 
was not limited to the attainment of political freedom for 
India; this was but a stepping stone to a further end. In his 
essay, “East and West and Greater India,” published in 1909, 


he wrote: 


Only when India can meet England as her equal, will all reason for 
antagonism, all conflict, disappear—then will East and West unite in India: 
country with country, race with race, knowledge with knowledge, endeavour 
with endeavour. Then the history of an India, merged in the history of the 


world, will begin. 
The kind of Indian freedom for which Tagore aspired is 
vividly portraited in the following poem in the Gitanyal:: 


Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 
Where knowledge is free; 
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Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow domestic 
walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the deary desert 
sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into ever-widening thought and 
action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my father, let my country awake. 


Freedom is never a gift, but it is to be achieved through 
Sadhana (unceasing effort) and individual responsibility: 


Oh walk alone, my brother, walk alone; 

If nobody hears your call, walk alone. 

Your father and mother may desert you, 
Your beloved will shut the door against you. 
Oh walk alone, my brother, walk alone. 

The night will be dark and rainy, 

The narrow road will be slippery and strewn with thorns. 
Your feet will be torn and bleeding, 

But walk alone, my brother, walk alone. 

If you lose your way, be not discouraged, 
Brother, take a bone of your own body, 

Light it and use it as a torch to find the way. 
Walk alone, my brother, walk alone. 


One is reminded of the spirit of those ancient sages of India 
who, in the Upanishads, emphasized that Mukti (freedom 
from bondage) cannot be attained by the weak. 


II 


Tagore, as a poet and educator, sought to become the 
emancipator not only of India, but of all Asia, from cultural 
thraldom. His recognition, as the poet-laureate of Asia, when 
he received the Nobel prize in 1913, was an event in the 
history of cultural understanding between East and West. 
India owes a debt of gratitude to the Nobel Prize Committee 
and to those British poets, artists and scholars who worked 
for Tagore’s recognition, and thus aided the cause of the 
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recovery of Asiatic equality in the fields of both culture and 
politics. ‘Tagore was perhaps India’s greatest ambassador 
during the period of Asiatic renaissance in the early part of 
the present century. He was officially received by the Japa- 
nese Government, and was invited to deliver a course of 
lectures in the Imperial University of Tokyo. The message 
of the poet to the Japanese people has a peculiar significance 
at the present moment. He emphasized “Japan’s mission of 
helping to raise Asia by following the ideals of the East rather 
than by accepting the imperialist policies of the Western 
powers.” ‘Tagore was hailed by the Japanese as a Buddha of 
the twentieth century. In one of his Tokyo lectures, he begged 
Asia to break her bonds: 


The worst form of bondage is the bondage of dejection which men, hope- 
lessly chained in the loss of faith in themselves, often fail to overthrow. . . . 
The political civilization which has sprung up from the soil of Europe is 
overrunning the whole world, like a prolific weed. It is based on exclusive- 
ness. It is ever vigilant to keep at bay or to exterminate the aliens. It feeds 
on the resources of other peoples and tries to swallow their whole future. 
It is always afraid of other races achieving eminence. It calls such eminence 
a peril. It tries to thwart all symptoms of greatness beyond its own frontiers. 
It forces races that are weaker to be eternally fixed in their weakness. . . . 
In the task of breaking down barriers and of facing the world Japan has 
been the first to assert herself. . . . She has inspired hope in the heart of 
all Asia. For this we offer our thanks to the land of the rising sun and 
solemnly ask her to remember that she has a mission to fulfill. She must 
infuse the sap of a fuller humanity into the heart of our civilization. 


While in Japan in 1915, in an interview on the subject of 
the future of Eastern Asia, Tagore foretold the possibility 
of an association of nations in Eastern Asia. He said: 


One need not be surprised to learn that the Japanese think it their 
country’s mission to unite and lead Asia. The European nations, for all their 
differences, are one in their fundamental ideas and outlook. They are like 
a single country rather than a continent in their attitude towards the non- 
European. If, for instance, the Mongolians threatened to take a piece of 
European territory, European countries would make it a common cause to 
resist them. Japan cannot stand alone. She would be bankrupt in com- 
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petition with a United Europe. It is natural that she should seek it in Asia, 
in association with a free China, Siam and perhaps in the ultimate course 
of things with free India. A federated Asia, even though it did not include 
the Semitic West, would be a powerful combination. Of course that is to 
look a long way ahead, and there are many obstacles, such as difference of 
language and difficulty of communication. But from Siam to Japan, there 
are, I believe, kindred stocks and from India to Japan there is much of 
religion, art and philosophy which is common to all. 


Tagore was the first in India openly to proclaim the neces- 
sity of cooperation among the Eastern Asiatic nations, includ- 
ing India, for their mutual defense. For this, he was naturally 
regarded by the British Government with some misgiving. I 
can recall how Tagore in Japan was watched by British spies 
and at the same time guarded by the Japanese spies who were 
watching the British. 

When Tagore returned from Japan, his school at Santini- 
kotan became the object of vigilant attention on the part of 
the Indian secret police. He was at the time black-listed as 
a revolutionist and abettor of sedition. Later, however, the 
ban was lifted. At the same time, Tagore was regarded as a 
reactionary by Indian revolutionists, whom he refused to 
encourage. 

Tagore was honored by the peoples of most Western nations, 
and especially here in the United States. In Germany and 
Italy his works were sold in even larger numbers than in the 
English-speaking world. He was the guest of the Chinese 
nation and lectured in Chinese universities. He revived the 
closest cultural relations between India and China, by estab- 
lishing a Chair of Chinese culture in his International Uni- 
versity. He was the guest of Riza Shah Pallavi, the recent 
ruler of Iran, who invited him to his court for a visit. This 
visit will remain as a landmark in the history of Indo-Iranian 
cultural and political cooperation. ‘The enlightened ruler 
of Iran aided the Viswa Bharati, the International University 
of Tagore, by establishing a chair of Iranian culture. Tagore 
devoted his last years to developing the Viswa Bharati as a 
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center where scholars from all countries might cooperate in 
furthering the cause of peace and freedom. 


III 


During World War I, India was promised responsible gov- 
ernment or Dominion status, because of the aid extended to 
the British Empire by Indian man power—more than one 
million and a quarter men from India fought on foreign soil 
—and in other ways. Tagore was not in favor of India’s fight- 
ing the “foreign war.” After the conclusion of the War, the 
demand for freedom for India became more insistent. The 
British Government felt the need of adopting those repressive 
measures which culminated in the Amritsar Massacre of 1919, 
when thousands of unarmed men, women and children were 
killed or wounded by order of General Dyer. On that occa- 
sion, Rabindranath Tagore raised his voice to protest. He 
offered to give up his Knighthood, and denounced the Govern- 
ment at a time when the whole nation was cowed by virtual 
martial law. In his memorable letter addressed to Lord 


Chelmsford, the Viceroy of India, he wrote: 


The enormity of the measures taken by the Government of the Punjab 
for quelling some local disturbances has, with a rude shock, revealed to our 
minds the helplessness of our position as British subjects in India. The 
disproportionate severity of the punishments inflicted upon the unfortunate 
people and the methods of carrying them out, we are convinced, are without 
parallel in the history of civilised governments, barring some conspicuous 
exceptions, recent or remote. 

Considering that such treatment has been meted out to a population, dis- 
armed and resourceless, by a power which has the most terribly efficient 
organization for the destruction of human lives, we must strongly assert that 
it can claim no political expediency, far less moral justification. The accounts 
of the insults and sufferings undergone by our brothers in the Punjab have 
trickled through the gagged silence, reaching every corner of India, and a 
universal agony of indignation roused in the hearts of our people has been 
ignored by our rulers—possibly congratulating themselves for imparting 
what they imagine as salutary lessons. This callousness has been praised by 
most of the Anglo-Indian papers, which have in some cases gone to the brutal 
length of making fun of our sufferings, without receiving the least check 
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from the same authority, relentlessly careful in smothering every cry of pain 
and expression of judgment from the organs representing the sufferers. 

Knowing that our appeals have been in vain and the passion of vengeance 
is blinding the noble vision of statesmanship of our government, which could 
so easily afford to be magnanimous, as befitting its physical strength and 
moral tradition, the very least that I can do for my country is to take all 
consequences upon myself in giving voice to the protest of the millions of 
my countrymen, surprised to a dumb anguish of terror. The time has come 
when badges of honor make our shame glaring in their incongruous contact 
with humiliation; and I for my part wish to stand, shorn of all special dis- 
tinctions, by the side of those of my countrymen, who for their so-called 
insignificance, are liable to suffer degradation. 

And these are the reasons which have painfully compelled me to ask Your 
Excellency, with due deference and regret, to relieve me of my title of 
knighthood, which I had the honor to accept from His Majesty the King 
at the hands of your predecessor, for whose nobleness of heart I still entertain 
great admiration. 


When Tagore protested against the Amritsar Massacre, he 
felt it to be his duty to do so. Aristocrat and educator, aloof 
from the political agitation of the time, he felt he was follow- 
ing the inner urge of a fearless prophet and champion of the 
poor and oppressed. The following poems throw light on 
the inner strength and ideals of Tagore, the man: 


This is my prayer to thee, my lord— 
Strike, strike at the root of penury in my heart. 


Give me the strength to make my love fruitful in service. 

Give me_ the strength never to disown the poor or bend my knees before 
insolent might. 

Give me the strength to raise my mind high above daily trifles. 

And give me the strength to surrender my strength to thy will with love 
(Gitanjali). 


Let me not pray to be sheltered from dangers but to be fearless in facing them. 

Let me not beg for stilling of my pain but for the heart to conquer it. 

Let me not look for allies in life’s battlefield but to my own strength. 

Let me not crave in anxious fear to be saved but hope for the patience to 
win my freedom. 

Grant me that I may not be a coward, feeling your mercy in my success alone; 
but let me find the grasp of your hand in my failure (Fruit Gathering). 
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Those who walk on the path of pride crushing the lowly life under their 
tread, covering the tender green of the earth with their foot-prints in 


clood ; 

Let them rejoice, and thank thee, Lord, for the day is theirs. 

But I am thankful that my lot lies with the humble who suffer and bear 
the burden of power, and hide their faces and stifle their sobs in the dark. 

For every throb of their pain has pulsed in the secret depth of thy night, and 
every insult has gathered into thy great silence 


And the morrow is theirs. 
O Sun, rise upon the bleeding hearts blossoming in flowers of the morning, 
and the torchlight revelry of pride shrunken to ashes (Fruit Gathering). 


IV 


Lest there be any misunderstanding, it is important to em- 
phasize the fact that whenever Rabindranath Tagore ex- 
pressed his indignation against wrongs done to India by an 
alien government, he did it not as a political agitator, but as 
a political prophet who demanded justice for his people. He 
believed that one must not calmly submit to injustices perpe- 
trated upon a people. A man, he felt, becomes an indirect 
abettor of tyranny, if he does not, in every possible way, 
oppose unrighteous conduct in rulers. This he knew to be one 
of the fundamental political ideals of the ancient Hindus. 

Tagore was possibly the most important spiritual leader of 
Indian Nationalism in its broadest sense. His essay on 
Nationalism is a landmark in Indian political theory. He 
opposed both selfish nationalism and the imperialism which 
sacrifices humanity for material gain. Speaking of World 
War I, he wrote: 

This European war of Nations is the war of retribution. Man, the person, 
must protest for his very life against heaping up of things, where there should 
be the heart, and of systems and policies where there should be living human 
relationship. ‘The time has come when, for the sake of the whole outraged 
world, Europe should finally know in her own person the terrible absurdity 
of things called the Nation. 


Tagore’s abhorrence for war was not unconnected with a 
profound respect for the Prince of Peace: 
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From his eternal seat Christ comes down to this earth, where ages ago, in 
the bitter cup of death He poured his deathless life for those who came 
to the call and those who remained away. 

He looks about Him, and sees the weapons of evil that wounded His own age. 

The arrogant spikes and spears, the slim, sly knives, the scimitar in diplomatic 
sheath, crooked and cruel, are hissing and raining sparks as they are 
sharpened on monster wheels. 

But the most fearful of them all, at the hands of the slaughterers, are those 
on which has been engraved His own name, that are fashioned from 
the texts of His own words fused in the fire of hatred and hammered 
by hypocritical greed. 

He presses His hand upon His heart; He feels that the age-long moment of 
His death has not yet ended, that the new nails, turned out in countless 
numbers by those who are learned in cunning craftmanship, pierce Him 
in every joint. 

They had hurt Him once, standing at the shadow of their temple; they 
are born anew in crowds. 

And the Son of Man in agony cries, “My God, My God, why hast Thou 

forsaken Me?” 





















V 


Tagore’s nationalism for India was not merely negative. 
It was positive, robust, magnanimous. It was regarded by 
him as a necessity for Indian national self-expression and 
fulfilment. It was not based on hatred towards the West or 
Western rulers. Tagore, at least a quarter of century before 
Mahatma Gandhi and others talked and practised “non- 
cooperation,” enunciated in his work in Bengali, Swadeshi 
Semaj (Our Own Country’s Social Order), his creed of 
political action—the creation of a state within a state. He 
advocated that the best and only way for India to emancipate 
herself from an alien yoke was to re-create a social order suited 
to the genius of her people, ignoring alien rulers and their 
influences. To Tagore, “non-cooperation” was merely the 
negative aspect of a great constructive scheme. He wanted 
to cooperate on all occasions with all who were engaged in 
: the service of mankind. He wanted his followers in the 
| process of building a new order, to demolish prisons which 
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keep free men in bondage and prevent them from performing 
their obligations to humanity. Builders must abolish in- 
equality; the clear waters of reason and justice from the Hima- 
layas must run through the valleys of Mother India and purify 
her sacred soil. 

Tagore did not believe in “communalism,” “sectionalism,” 
“extraterritorial patriotism.” As early as 1905, he opposed 
communal representation for the Moslems and other minority 
groups. He denounced the franchise system of India advo- 
cated by the British authorities as likely to arouse mutual 
irritation and distrust and to retard national progress. Indian 
politicians who compromised on this issue for the sake of 
temporary gain are today sorry for what they did. When 
Mahatma Gandhi, for political reasons, to gain Hindu- 
Moslem unity, supported khalifatism (extra-territorialism) 
and Pan-Islamism among Indian Moslems, Tagore was pos- 
sibly his foremost critic. Tagore argued that this would later 
on accentuate Hindu-Moslem rivalry by strengthening anti- 
Indian and Pan-Islamic feeling among Moslem politicians 
and ignorant and fanatical masses. Tagore was denounced for 
this stand; today his judgment has been vindicated. Moham- 
med Ali Jinnah and other Moslem politicians in favor of a 
partition of India in the supposed interests of Indian Moslems 
and Pan-Islamists are commonly regarded as destroyers of the 
national evolution of India. 


VI 


In 1932 when the British Government, ruling India by 
“ordinance power” of the Viceroy, took repressive measures 
against the All-India National Congress and Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Non-Cooperation Movement, Tagore sent a message 
to a group of English friends, suggesting a way of reconciling 
India and Britain. In 1942, with tens of thousands of 
Indian political prisoners in British jails in India, Tagore’s 
suggestions may prove the only solution of the present crisis 
in Indo-British relations. 
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Two facts are to be definitely faced by the British Cabinet if they desire 
to change their policy in India before it is too late. (1) No country can be 
ruled against its will by another. India can no longer be governed by 
force, however ruthless and scientifically efficient it may be. India’s relation- 
ship with England, economic and cultural, must be maintained, but their 
confidence must be regained by specific acts of the Government clearly 
recognising the right of our people to equity and self-determination. (II) 
The only real check to disorder, to distrust between our people and the 
English is the influence of the Congress under Mahatmaji’s own leadership. 
Yet thousands of the finest men in the Congress have been jailed like criminals 
—their only crime being their loyalty to Mahatmaji and to the masses whose 
interests they have zealously upheld. The Congress as an organization 
has been declared illegal, its money confiscated, its sympathisers victimised. 
Not that the moral hold of the Congress on the mind of our peoples has been 
in the least impaired or its organization weakened, but the Government has 
wilfully deprived themselves and our people of the services of this beneficial 
organization. ... 

The Government must reverse its policy . . . and come out with concrete 
proposals which can immediately be made operative, giving India the sub- 
stance of independence. Honest constitutional reforms must be preceded by 
the release of Mahatma Gandhi and members of the Congress and the 
unconditional repeal of the ordinances which are frank confessions of the 
Government’s failure to rule. Genuine peace in India can only result from 
fearless recognition by the Government of our humanity. 


Tagore contended that if the British people were sincere 
in the assertion that they were fighting for the freedom of 
the oppressed, then they could not deny the demand of the 
people of India for freedom. As the President of the Civil 
Liberties Union of India, he worked for the release of those 
political prisoners whom he felt to be martyrs in the cause of 
freedom. 

In 1939, after the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese conflict, 
Tagore denounced the Japanese imperialists for betraying 
their trust and mission, for pursuing a fratricidal war with 
brutality and inhumanity. Yet when the political leaders of 
India started to boycott Japanese goods and indirectly partici- 
pated in the war on the side of China against Japan, Tagore 
opposed the move. He was convinced that India’s mission 
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was to act as a mediator between China and Japan and to 
promote better understanding between them. 

Tagore maintained a single standard of international 
morality and knew no creed of expediency. He believed in 
the self-determination of all peoples. He sympathized with 
the cause of Zionism. His soul cried out against the oppres- 
sion of the Jews by the Nazis. He abhorred anti-Semitism 
as a curse on humanity. He was one of the first in India to 
invite German-Jewish scholars to his university, and that in 
the face of strong opposition from many pro-Moslem Indian 
politicians. At the same time, it must be emphasized that in 
his International University, he established, with the aid of 
His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, a chair of Islamic 
culture. 

Tagore, during the last thirty years of his life, devoted his 
best energy to develop the Viswa Bharati with the hope that 
it might be a training ground of the builders of the world of 
tomorrow. Here he emphasized the necessity of cultural 
understanding and cooperation between the peoples of the 
world with a view to a better world, based on the spiritual 
conception of life and the religious ideals of Mukti—freedom 
from the thraldom of unreality, and the influences which 
check the infinite possibilities of social and political living. 


VII 


Tagore was the prophet of abundant, vigorous, creative life: 
“Man is now in his career of creative life; he is to give from 
his abundance. By his incessant movement or renunciation 
he is to grow.” Tagore’s religious ideals have been expressed 
in his essays on Sadhana (self-realization). All religion 
seemed to him to have the goal of helping man to realize—in 
one sense or another—the Divine in the human. The follow- 
ing paragraph may serve to show how Tagore tended to trans- 
late even Divine Revelation into Oriental concepts: 


Everything has this dualism of Maya and Satayam, appearance and truth. 
Words are Maya, where they are merely sound and finite; they are Satayam 
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where they are ideas and infinite. Our self is Maya where it is merely 
individual and finite, where its separateness is absolute; it is Satayam (reality 
or truth) where it recognises its essence in the universal and infinite, in the 
supreme self, in Paramatman. This is what Christ means when he says 
“Before Abraham was I am.” This is the eternal J am that speaks through 
the J am that is in me. The individual J am attains perfection when it 
realises its freedom of harmony in the infinite I am. Then is it Mukii, its 
deliverance from the thraldom of Maya or appearance which springs from 
Avidya or ignorance; it is Cantam, Civam, Advaitam, in perfect repose in 
truth, perfect activity in goodness, perfect union in love. 


Thus, ‘Tagore accepted the belief of the ancient sages of 
India that the ultimate end of Self is to-be-at-one with the 
Infinite. It is not a gaining of something or a losing of the 
individuality of Self, but a being one with God. This is to 
be attained through Love, Action and Beauty. Such very 
briefly is the substance of Tagore’s religious ideals. 

On May 6, 1941—it was Tagore’s eightieth birthday—a 
great darbar assembly of Indian scholars and public men and 
women was held at Calcutta; and the Maharaja of Tripura 
presided over a solemn ceremony at which the title of Bharat 
Vaskar—the Sun of India—was conferred on Tagore. For 
more than half a century he had toiled to remove ignorance, 
and misunderstanding among nations, and to spread the spirit 
of human brotherhood among all peoples, irrespective of 
caste, creed or color, to illumine a world covered with the 
darkness of strife. 

On August 7, 1941, he died. In his death the world lost 
one of the great leaders of our time. To Tagore, Oriental 
as he was, death was the fulfilment of life, the end of the play 
which he so richly performed. The following verses may 
give some idea of his conception of death: 

O Thou the last fulfilment of life, Death, my death, come and whisper to me! 
Day after day have I kept watch for thee; for thee have I borne the joys 


and pangs of life. 
All that I am, that I have, that I hope, and all my love have overflowed 


towards thee in the depth of secrecy. 
One final glance from thine eyes and my life will be thine own. 
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The flowers have been woven and the garland is ready for the bridegroom. 
After the wedding the bride shall leave her home and meet the lord alone 


in the solitude of night (Gitanjali). 


When I go from hence let this be my parting word, that what I have seen 


is unsurpassable. 

I have tasted of the hidden honey of this lotus that expands on the ocean of 
light, and thus am I blessed—let this be my parting word. 

In this theatre of infinite forms I have played my part; and here have I caught 
sight of him that is formless. 

My whole body and my limbs have thrilled with his touch who is beyond 
touch ; and if the end comes here, let it come—let this be my parting word 


(Gitanjali). 

It is significant that the Government of India released for 
a week from various prisons the leaders of the Indian National 
Congress so that they might attend Tagore’s funeral. There 
were present Gandhi, Nehru, Sarojini Naidu, Azad, Bose 
and others. The funeral procession was attended by more 
than a hundred thousand people. It was symbolic that the 
casket containing Tagore’s remains was carried by representa- 
tives of four neighboring Asiatic countries—India, Burma, 
China and Japan. 
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Przywaras “Analogia Entis” 


JAMEs COLLINS 


HE PERIOD SPANNED by the Weimar Republic 
was one of intense philosophical activity in Germany. 
Substantial contributions were made in all philosophi- 
cal spheres, including philosophy of religion. In this latter 
field the work of Erich Przywara, S.J., is notable both as an 
indication of the role of Catholic thinkers in the general cul- 
tural movement and for its own intrinsic value as a speculative 
achievement. His works taken in chronological order’ rep- 
resent the organic growth of the author’s position as it evolved 
naturally and gradually through his successive contact with 
past and contemporary currents of thought. His theoretical 
development is indissociable from these other philosophical 
movements and is to be understood in the light of his fruitful 
examination of them. 

The present analysis employs the same genetic method 
which Przvwara himself has indicated as the surest approach 
to the understanding of his thought.” The decade (1922-1932) 
here covered includes the period during which his main prin- 
ciples were being elaborated and groundwork was being laid 
for the comprehensive system which miade its appearance in 
the first volume of Analogia Entis (1932). This work culmi- 
nates the first stage of his development and represents the ma- 


oe 





1J, H. Kardinal Newman, Christentum, Band IV: Einfiihrung in Newmans Wesen 
und Werk (Freiburg im B.: Herder & Co., 1922); Religionshegriindung (Freiburg 
im B.: Herder & Co., 1923); Gottgeheimnis der Welt (Miinchen: Theatiner Verlag, 
1923) ; Gott (Miinchen: Oratoriums Verlag, 1926); Religionsphilosophie Katholischer 
Theologie (Minchen: Verlag Oldenbourg, 1926. For convenience this work is cited 
in the English version, Polarity, tr. by A. C. Bouquet, Oxford University Press, 1935) ; 
Ringen der Gegenwart, 2 B. (Augsburg: Verlag Filser, 1929); Das Geheimnis Kier- 
kegaards (Miinchen: Verlag Oldenbourg, 1929); Kant Heute (Miinchen: Verlag 
Oldenbourg, 1930); Aznalogia Entis (Minchen: Verlag Késel und Pustet, 1932). 

°For a more schematic presentation, cf. Polarity, and the article by Engert: “Przy- 
waras Religionsphilosophie” in Philosophisches Jahrbuch, 40 (1927). 
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ture and unified expression of the several themes scattered 
throughout his previous books. 


I 


Viewed as a whole Przywara’s work exhibits a remarkable 
unity of purpose and identity of principle, consonant never- 
theless with a genuine progress in his awareness of the mean- 
ing, foundation and application of the central position. The 
fundamental concept which serves as the center of reference 
is the doctrine of the analogy of being. Przywara’s first en- 
counter with it arose in connection with his early studies in 
St. Thomas’ Quaestiones disputatae and De Ente et Essentia 
(1912-13). During the next four years his attention was cen- 
tered on St. Augustine, pseudo-Dionysius and the German 
Mystics. At about the same time the polarity philosophy of 
the German Romantics (Baader and Gorres) was examined, 
together with the more recent works of Nietzsche, Simmel 
and Troeltsch. During this early period Przywara published 
some religious poems, Unsere Kirche (1915), and a study on 
Eucharistie und Arbeit (1917). Many of his philosophical 
ideas made their first appearance in his devotional treatises, 
expressing in the intuitive and unreflective fashion of “living 
thought” notions which later were subjected to strictly philo- 
sophical scrutiny and systematic exposition, as in Ringen der 
Gegenwart (1929),1,x. In this category must be included his 
Himmelreich der Seele (1922-3), Kirchenjahr (1923), Liebe 
(1924), Wandlung (1925), Divina Mayestas (1925), and a 
collection of religious poems, Karmel (1932). These works 
indicate the profundity of his religious spirit and his wide 
acquaintance with Patristic theology. They deserve careful 
study and meditation. 

In 1920-21 Przywara undertook with Otto Karrer a German 
edition of Newman’s selected works.’ The impression made 
on him by this extended intercourse with the thought of the 


3The English edition is 4 Newman Synthesis (New York: Longmans, 1931). 
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English cardinal was a lasting one, evident in all his later 
books. Hence he includes Newman among the four men who 
have most influenced his own views (the other three being 
Augustine, Aquinas and Husserl). In Przywara’s estimation 
the significance of Newman for contemporary philosophy of 
religion is decisive, and it is no mere accident that his name 
is coupled with Husserl’s or that Przywara’s first ambitious 
philosophical essay (Religtonsbegriindung) should center 
around a comparison between Max Scheler and Newman. 
For it is in Newman’s company that Catholics may best discern 
the valid elements in the phenomenological approach to the 
religious life and supplement this account with deeper truths 
drawn from traditional Christian philosophy.‘ The great 
Oratorian is especially fitted to assume this office by reason of 
his peculiar genius for concrete, personal thinking and his 
consequent sympathy for the more experimental and psycho- 
logical methods of recent times. By his translation of notion- 
ally apprehended truths into terms of “real” assent and prac- 
tical living Newman tended to confirm Przywara’s own theory 
that behind the immediate actuality of religious experience 
lies an effective background of objective evidence, whether or 
not this latter factor be formally recognized (Ringen d. G., II, 
818, 824). 

As Przywara saw it, the task facing Catholic philosophers 
of religion was to embrace in one comprehensive system the 
metaphysical foundation developed by the Scholastics and the 
modern scientific and psychological superstructure. In the 
accomplishment of this program Newman was a pioneer, ana- 
lyzing the subjective and individual elements in the Christian 
life, those aspects which so concern the modern temper. In 
this he was merely continuing in the tradition of the Fathers, 
and Przywara sees in him the resurgence of the Patristic view- 
point as a complement to the more systematic Scholastic meth- 
od. Newman is, indeed, 4ugustinus redivivus, resolving the 


4Ringen der Gegenwart, Il, 959-62; cf. I, 9. 
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contradictory positions of Descartes and Pascal, Hegel and 
Kierkegaard, in a balanced synthesis of consciousness and its 
object, the soul and God, eternal truths and the historical pro- 
cess, personal piety and a visible church.° 

In the realm of morality this means guiding one’s life ac- 
cording to “opposite virtues” and thus achieving the harmo- 
nious mean precisely in the tension thereby generated. New- 
man compressed this teaching into a lapidary phrase often 
quoted by Przywara: “My unchangeableness here below is 
perseverance in changing.”* In this stetige Wandlung Przy- 
wara found an early formulation of his theories of analogia 
entis and creaturely metaphysics.’ 

To avoid disastrous confusion Przywara was forced to dis- 
tinguish his position from that of the modernists and intui- 
tionists who also claimed Newman’s support for their theories. 
Thus he undertook an historical vindication of Newman’s 
genuine doctrines, removing the suspicion attaching to them 
by reason of the modernist appeal.’ Newman’s “favorite 
proof” of God’s existence from conscience is not meant to sup- 
plant the traditional proofs but is rather their subjective, con- 
crete and personal expression. Here Przywara sees Newman 
as championing the Augustinian via gradationis as the com- 
plementary pole to the Thomistic via causalttatis.’ 

Newman’s ethical insistence on the cultivation of a child- 
like attitude had its epistemological repercussions. For his 
constant concern was to defend the validity of the ordinary 
man’s unreflective response to the moral and physical universe. 
As opposed to those who, in the Cartesian manner, demanded 
of everyone mathematically certain scientific proofs Newman 
developed his notion of implicit reasoning or natural inference 
on the basis of first principles. Seen in this light, the proba- 


5Cf. Przywara’s contribution to 4 Monument to St. Augustine (London: Sheed & 
Ward, 1934): “St. Augustine and the Modern World,” pp. 279-86. 

6Newman: Meditations and Devotions, 508-9. 

'Einfiihrung in Newmans Wesen und Werk, 79-82. 

8Cf. “Zur Geschichte des ‘modernistischen’ Newman” in Ringen der Gegenwart, I. 

°Kant Heute, 107-09; Ringen d. G., II 826-34. 
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bility or moral certainty obtained from convergent probabili- 
ties by the exercise of the illative sense (which certainty New- 
man declared to be a sufficient guide of life) has a negative 
significance: “non-mathematical.” But—and here again the 
golden mean is apparent—it zs a process of reasoning; there 
must be no doctrinaire exclusion of intellect from morality 
and religion. It is no question of contradictory alternatives 
but of both an abstract and a concrete conception of God. 
This embracing rather than exclusive character of Newman’s 
thought was another bit of evidence strengthening Przywara’s 
conviction that analogza entis is the basic ideological law of 
all sound philosophy.” 












II 


Przywara, an editor of Stimmen der Zeit, was a leader in 
the Catholic Movement which arose after the first World War 
in an effort to resolve the conflict between the factions of re- 
action and compromise which had dominated the religious 
scene since the political unification of Germany. In common 
with many English Catholics this new movement maintained 
that while the “state of siege” was over we were still suffering 
from a “siege-mentality.” Instead of fleeing from the world 
Catholics must remain loyal to their incarnational principle 
and redeem the times. The Church is in the world if not of it, 
and it becomes the duty of each succeeding generation of its 
members to face the problems of its own day and solve them 
in the light of supra-temporal Christian principles. To pre- 
serve that inner freedom and joy which should accompany a 
sturdy faith, to impregnate all spheres of life with religious 
significance, and finally to regain that sense of reality, that 
ability to translate belief into practice and thus cope with 
actual problems—these were the aims of the Catholic youth 
and liturgical groups of postwar Germany, so long as any 
freedom remained.” 






























WReligionsbegriindung, 282-87; Einfiihrung, 43-57, 70-7. 
\Ringen der Gegenwart, I, 21-4, 118-26. 
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Przywara’s Auseinandersetzungen with many contemporary 
thinkers constituted his efforts to implement this program on 
the philosophical level. His critiques were always sympathetic, 
based on long acquaintance and constructive in purpose. Men- 
tion must be made of his examination of Scheler’s system 
and of his intimate relations with Husserl and Edith Stein. 
Scheler’s emphasis on the paramount position of love in re- 
ligion led Przywara to formulate explicitly the philosophical 
and theological correlation between Augustine’s teaching on 
“God in all and over all” and his injunction that we serve 
Him in “fearing love and loving fear.” For this latter atti- 
tude is only the subjective and practical expression of an ob- 
jective, ontological relation between creator and creature.” 

This latter is best formulated in the analogical notion of 
being. To the element of fear corresponds the exteriority of 
God, and to love His interiority. But His:transcendence is 
not such that the creature has no relation to the Creator (and 
hence fear is softened by love) ; nor does the divine immanence 
extend to complete identification (and hence love is tempered 
by fear). ‘To deny either pole is to remove the distinction 
between God and creature: pantheistically by a divinization 
of the universe, theopanistically by viewing the world as a 
divine emanation, deistically by an equivalent affirmation of 
the independence and aseity of the world. Hence, although 
love was at the root of his reverent fear, St. Augustine pre- 
served an element of objective creaturely distance and aloof- 
ness in the midst of his mystical communing with God.” 

The intimate connection between metaphysics and religion 
is observable theoretically and historically. Both presuppose 
the self-revelation of God in external creation and in the 
human intellect and will. The same God must take the initia- 
tive in both instances, and the God attained by metaphysics is 
(or can be) the personal God of religion. Even here there is 
not complete neutrality and “non-partizanship” on the part of 


12Religionsbegriindung, 63-5; cf. Liebe, 18, 42, 46. 
13Ringen d. G., Il, 543-7; Polarity, 37-44. 
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the metaphysician, since he recognizes the bond uniting crea- 
ture to Creator and the duty this dependence implies. Con- 
versely, religious faith presupposes the rational establishment 
of God’s existence, but it proceeds to actual personal commerce 
with Him.“ That this mutuality is traceable in particular 
religious and metaphysical systems was a point stressed by 
Przywara in a series of lectures delivered before the Catholic 
Students’ Union at Ulm in 1923 (Gottgeheimnis der Welt) 
and again three years later before a mixed audience at the 
University of Leipzig (Gott). In these lectures Przywara 
did the problematic and historical spadework preliminary to a 
further development of his theory of analogia entis. ‘These 
efforts constituted a necessary and organic phase in his philo- 
sophical evolution, since he has insisted that this principle is 
no a priori construction from which his entire system may be 
deductively derived. Rather was he forced by the weight of 
accumulated evidence to advance it as the most adequate ex- 
planation of the actual structure of reality, such as will pre- 
serve its subtle complexities and yet provide a unifying prin- 
ciple of interpretation.” The study of the history of philosophy 
must not be confined to philological minutie and historical 
recountal (necessary as these disciplines are) but must be pur- 
sued in broad and critical fashion, piercing beneath the con- 
tingencies of historical position and personal intention to the 
dialectical law of logical affinity and antipathy which consti- 
tutes the ideal or perennial philosophy of mankind—geistes- 
geschichtlich gesprochen is a recurrent phrase.” 

The immanence and transcendence of God were irreconcil- 
able attributes for ancient philosophy, and both were pushed 
to unwarrantable extremes. The problem of knowledge (re- 
lation between subject and object, the nature of the proper 
object of human knowledge) ultimately reduces itself to the 
more fundamental problem of being and becoming. Plato and 


M“Ringen d. G., I, 403-18. 
lAnalogia Entis, 152. 
16Gottgeheimnis der Welt, 60-2, 172. 
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Aristotle sought for a middle course between Parmenides and 
Heraclitus, and their respective solutions were not without a 
corresponding effect in their natural theology. The first prin- 
ciple was conceived as a pure spirit, as the supreme Idea of 
the Good, or as the self-thinker. And yet the transcendence 
is not decisive: God is scarcely envisioned apart from His 
exemplar or dynamic relation to the world. Furthermore, 
the world of sense experience contains an ultimate surd that 
removes it from direct and effective divine knowledge and 
providence in Aristotle. Matter is a counter-power, while 
natural events are submitted to the inexorable law of motra, 
fate. Hence Greek religion experienced alternative excesses 
of puritanical formality and dionysiac carnality, especially in 
its later phases. The natural rhythm of religious and ethical 
life was vitiated by a basic inconclusiveness concerning the 
extent of divine immanence and transcendence.” 

Yet with all its limitations Greek philosophy succeeded in 
raising most of the fundamental human questions and provided 
tentative answers which have served as the basis for definitive 
solutions. Closer study of the texts of Plato and Aristotle led 
Przywara (in Analogia Entis) to a deeper appreciation of 
their achievement. ‘To do justice to the kernel of truth in 
both extreme positions of changeless being and absolute flux 
Plato postulated unlimited and immutable prototypes on the 
pattern of which images are modeled, forms immersed in 
and bounded by their fall into matter. Between these two 
realms obtained an unceasing tension or battle: being and not- 
being, complete perfection and acquisitive change, with the 
analogical notion of Eros as the principle of continuity. The 
notions of a divine artifex and plastic mediator are of capital 
importance in the Platonic cosmology.” The concepts of mean 
and analogy are even more definitely formulated and exten- 
sively exploited by Aristotle. They underly his teaching on 
the syllogism, the nature of virtue and the qualities of beauty. 


1TGott, 39-44; Gottgeheimnis d. W., 67-88. 
184nalogia Entis, 101-5. 
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A keen awareness of the limitations that matter and a sensory 
origin place on human knowledge coupled with an apprecia- 
tion of the penetration of contingency into the realm of ethical 
endeavor served to temper Aristotle’s intellectualism and re- 
strain it within the bounds of the human. Yet he was forced 
to testify, both in the theoretical order and in the practical, 
that the completion of perfect wisdom and of perfect happi- 
ness requires some participation in the divine perfection. Au- 
tarchy and indigence are the asymptotic poles of human ex- 
istence and development.” 

Although their dialectical movements and emphasis differ, 
it is on the basis of a comprehensive synthesis of Plato and 
Aristotle that every metaphysic within the bounds of the crea- 
turely must be erected. In Plato the tendency is from realism 
to objective idealism, constituting an endless progress or pro- 
gressive analogy (heroic idealism) ; in Aristotle we observe 
the contrary rhythm: from the ideal to the real, a tragic re- 
alism or regressive analogy.” 


III 


Ancient philosophy and religion provided no final solution 
to the ultimate problem of the relation of man to God. In 
actual fact unaided human reason proved insufficient for 
this task: only in the light of Revelation was an adequate an- 
swer forthcoming. Yet even this was grasped but precari- 
ously and superficially by many Christians, as the history of 
modern theology and philosophy abundantly testifies. The 
transitional period from the medieval to the modern era wit- 
nessed the blending of God and the soul in the German mys- 
tics, the accentuation of the will and of human corruption in 
Nominalism, and the revival of Stoic pantheism in Renais- 
sance nature philosophy.” The two former currents were 
joined in an explosive mixture in Luther’s theory of the sole 


197 bid., 105-15. 
27 bid., 115-6. 
1Gottgeheimnis d. W., 125-7. 
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reality and operation of God. This view, which contradicted 
Aquinas’ theory of causae secundae, stands at the fountain- 
head of modern speculation, having a disastrous effect on both 
philosophy and theology.” If God alone is all that is and acts, 
then we must either identify man with God or God with man. 
All halfway houses are as illusory as they are temporary: we 
must choose theopanism (God alone is everything) or pan- 
theism (everything is divine) , and indeed the first choice leads 
eventually to the second since the terms become at last inter- 
changeable.” The whole history of modern thought is a grad- 
ual laicizing or humanizing of the original Lutheran assump- 
tion.“ In the interest of transcendence a visible Church was 
soon denied, then the true Divinity of Christ. But this opened 
the door for an even closer union, amounting to identification, 
of all that is positive in man with God. 

But neither extreme, God in us or God above us, is tenable 
by itself alone. Both immanence and transcendence must enter 
into the polar relation or unity of contraries that is analogia 
entis if they are to pretend to be accurate transcriptions of 
reality. But such is the intensity of the tension created by this 
relating of extremes that only a hypostatic union of the divine 
and the human in the Divine Person of Christ can maintain the 
proper proportion between them.” 

In the Lutheran economy there was a theological contra- 
diction between the sinful man and the just man, for the 
former was forever separated from God while the latter is 
God by all that is real in him. The former is harried by an 
eternal sense of damnation and frustration; the latter beguiled 
by an eternal consciousness of justification and happiness. 
This same dichotomy assumes philosophical form in the Kan- 
tian doctrine of the empirical and the transcendental subject. 
Concrete reason and will are in a state of unending progression 


227 bid., 128-31. 

*3 Gott, 64. 

24Monument to St. Augustine, art. cit., 251-2. 
5Gott, 64-9, 
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or striving towards the ideal man or pure reason and will.” 
In the pure ideal of humanity, indeed, the dualism of world 
and self, freedom and law, is overcome, but only at the two- 
fold cost of identifying this ideal of humanity with God and 
forever separating the concrete, individual man from his pure 
prototype. Hence it is not truly an unending progress in the 
sense of a genuine approximation to a goal but an unending 
renunciation of any hope of contact or union.” 

The only way out of this impasse is along the path tread by 
Thomas Aquinas. While for Kant God, as the God of Hu- 
manity, is confined within the limits of the human as one pole 
in reciprocal relation with the empirical man (or “devil’”), 
Aquinas resolved the contradiction otherwise in virtue of his 
intense realism and consequent humility. Instead of identify- 
ing all intellectual spontaneity with the sole activity of God he 
recognized that it was precisely a mark of the creatureliness 
of the human mind that it was partly active and partly pas- 
sive. Thus the Spannungseinheit of spontaneity and passivity 
is played within the sphere of the created, God being the ab- 
solutely transcendent pure activity distinct from this tension. 
Thereby the futile striving of the Kantian empirical subject 
is transformed into the realizable appetitus naturalis of the 
creature for union with God, the assitmilari Deo.” 

By refusing to identify divine and human knowledge in his 
admission of the relative passivity and dependence of the 
latter, Aquinas preserved both the unity of the human com- 
posite and its cognitive conjunction with real objects. Both 
Kant and Aquinas insist on the necessity of sense data for 
genuine knowledge and on the formal residence of truth in the 
judgment. But while the gap between the empirical and 
transcendental subjects precludes direct insight into noumenal 
reality and destroys the substantial unity of the Kantian man, 
St. Thomas guarantees the objectivity of human knowledge 





I bid., 16; Gottgeheimnis d. W., 129-30. 
7Cf. Ringen d. G., Il, “Kantischer und Katholischer Geistestypus.” 
*°Kant Heute, 10-11. 
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by construing it metaphysically. By reason of the ontological 
basis of his epistemology he respects the factual harmony ex- 
isting between soul and body, intelligible forms and matter, 
the world of sense and the world of spirit. The theory of 
causae secundae distinguishes decisively between a transcen- 
dent God and creatures and serves as the only sound basis for 
a truly religious relation to God. An analogical metaphysic 
of multiplicity and change must support a piety that acknowl- 
edges the unity and immutability of God.” 

The Kantian synthesis was a tenuous and explosive one, dis- 
integrating rapidly into the contrary tendencies of voluntarist 
and intellectualist idealism. In Hegel’s Absolute Ego all the 
contradictories postulated by Kant are forcibly united in a 
thoroughgoing identity of being and non-being in a univocal 
becoming. God and creature, self and non-self, being and 
consciousness are embraced within this universal polarity. 
For Thomas, also, being has a polar aspect: the dynamic re- 
lation between essence and existence—but this is an analogical 
relation. For in God essence and existence are eternally and 
immutably identical, whereas they are reciprocally distinct in 
the process of creaturely becoming. Thus likeness in unlike- 
ness, dissimilarity in similarity, characterize the relation be- 
tween the universe and God. By extending this properly cre- 
ated tonal polarity to God, Hegel only succeeded in elimina- 
ting all meaning from this concept and plunging man back 
into what is properly called the “grotesque tragedy” of the 
Kantian endless striving.” 

Such a solution was no solution and led inevitably to a 
violent reaction in Schopenhauer and in Hegel’s most formid- 
able opponent, Kierkegaard. The latter emphasized the con- 
tradictions in the Hegelian dialectic, boldly holding them 
apart and insisting on their complete and irreconcilable oppo- 
sition. For him God was the totally other, belief in Whom 


91 bid., 42-8. 
2°Ringen d. G., Il, 930-57; for the transition from Hegel to Kierkegaard, cf. Monu- 
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demanded acceptance of the absurd and the paradoxical. In 
opposition to Hegel’s essential and ideal method, Kierkegaard 
concentrated on the existential and the concretely real. The 
creature is sinful and incapable of grasping God with his own 
reason. And yet despair itself must be overcome finally: 
Lutheran exaggerated transcendence (and hence secret com- 
plete immanence) provides no satisfactory answer. 

In an acute study, Das Geheimnis Kterkegaards (particu- 
larly 74-113),” Przywara has traced the course of this “cor- 
rective” to Lutheranism as it operated in Kierkegaard. In- 
stead of demanding the consciousness of salvation as God’s 
‘pure instrument” obedience to objective authority is posited, 
while a humble and childlike love replaces a pathological 
heroism. The philosophical basis of this victory is to be found 
in the notion of creaturely existence which was painfully elab- 
orated in the Journals. Instead of God alone including in 
Himself the contradictions of creaturely negativity, a positive 
reality is recognized in creatures which thereby maintain a 
proper distance from “God all but not alone.” The divine 
omnipotence is manifested in its ability to produce reality dis- 
} tinct from itself and yet not independent. This concrete mo- 
dality is the existence of the man of God, both reverent and 
; loving, clearly distinct and yet entering into confident union 
with God. 























IV 


Przywara’s investigations in the history of philosophy and 
his analyses of contemporary tendencies led him at every turn 
to the notion of analogia entis as the basic law of reality and 
the metaphysical foundation of an adequate philosophy of 
religion. In his development of this principle he took Augus- 
tine and Aquinas as his guides. While most of the formule 
are of Augustinian origin, their precision and first systemiza- 
tion occur in the writings of Aquinas.” 


31W. Lowrie gives ambiguous recognition to this work in his Kierkegaard, 6. 
3°Cf. Przywara’s An Augustine Synthesis (N. Y.: Sheed & Ward, 1936). 
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The self-revelation of God in creation is open from above 
and is never an exhaustive manifestation. Although it in- 
volves some similarity between the world and God, in this 
very likeness there is even greater dissimilarity. In the actual 
unity of essence and existence there is a certain resemblance, 
but just here the difference is most apparent “because in Deity 
the unity of essence and existence is that of identity, whereas 
in that of creation the unity is one of tension.” Because of the 
change and contingency that this tension involves, God’s in- 
most presence is required to maintain the creature in its mode 
of existence, but without any compromise of His transcend- 
ence. Thus the Augustinian Deus interior et exterior expres- 
ses this analogical relation in its profoundest and most para- 
doxical aspect, constituting (as noted above) the nexus 
between metaphysics and religion. The conscious elaboration 
of the implications of this factual junction constitutes the 
formal object of philosophy of religion.” 

A distinction must be made between philosophical and 
theological metaphysics. While it had been established that 
the general problem of creaturely metaphysics centered about 
the open tension of “essence in-over existence” and “God in 
and over everything,” Przywara was still faced with the prob- 
lem of the relation of philosophy of religion to theology. 
Metaphysics is either predominantly a priori (essence in-over 
existence) or a posteriori (essence in-over existence), while the 
culminating expression of the Creator-creature relation is God 
over creature. Although our knowledge of God is initially 
a posteriori, the ontological progression is from God hither- 
wards, thus safeguarding His transcendence. The history of 
modern thought shows that the relations conceived to exist 
between theology and philosophy are based on the solutions 
offered to the problem of God and the world. In a theopa- 
nistic universe an original theology develops into a philosophi- 
cal theology and a theological philosophy—witness the series 


33Polarity, 32. 
34] bid., 36. 
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from Luther to Hegel. When the relation is conceived pan- 
theistically the order is reversed and from an absolute phil- 
osophy of a mystical or positivist bent emerges a philosophical 
theology with a mythos of a cosmic (Spinoza), dionysiac 
(Nietzsche) or “scientific” (Comte) coloration. 

A metaphysic of religion, then, must carefully define its 
relation to philosophy and theology. The problem is a serious 
one. On the one hand general metaphysics is closely bound to 
philosophy as providing the ontological ground for an ex- 
amination of ultimate principles by human reason. Hence 
God is an object of metaphysics in so far as an examination of 
His nature is necessary to explain the inconclusive facts of 
experience. From this standpoint a priori and a posteriori are 
synonyms for theology and philosophy. Philosophical meta- 
physics views God in function of creation as its ground, goal 
and limiting concept. 

But we also observe a close alliance, historically and theo- 
retically, between particular philosophies and particular theo- 
ogies. According to St. Thomas, fides (gratia) non destrutt, 
sed suppontt et perficit rationem (naturam). In the light of 
this principle metaphysics must both retain its formal object 
(since it is a philosophical discipline) and take account of the 
actual and objective state of this object (since it admits the 
perfective relevance of theology). Such a philosophico-theo- 
logical metaphysics is “preliminary” as philosophy and “ulti- 
mate” through its relation to theology (although it retains its 
proper integrity and is not itself a theology). By applying 
the categories of a priori and a posteriori in this instance we 
are now enabled to perceive the internal relations existing 
between philosophy and theology in such a metaphysic. While 
retaining its philosophical character as a formal science, it 
nevertheless includes an ultimate actual primacy of theology 
as its admitted Ausgangspunkt. Starting from this theological 
a priori, the metaphysic of religion develops in a posteriori 
fashion in the philosophical sphere. ‘Thus the theological 
presuppositions constitute the moving principle or entelechy 
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of theological metaphysic, serving not merely as a minimal 
negative norm but also exercising a positive and maximal tele- 
ological influence on the course of speculation. In no case, 
however, does theology supplant philosophy, since metaphysics 
maintains its natural character and formal object: being as 
known by created reason.” 

This theological metaphysic was employed by St. Thomas 
in the Summa Theologica as the methodological correlate to 
analogia entis. The Thomistic principle of interpretation is 
the ex perfectione universit which he applies to both orders, 
natural and sacral. The state of pure nature being de facto 
only an abstraction, the metaphysician must reckon with the 
existential state and goal of the universe as expressed in the 
Pauline “God all in all.” Since perfection implies order and 
relation, the explanation of the multiplicity of created beings, 
the diversity of kinds, and the continuity of degrees must be 
sought in their ordered relation to and reflection of the divine 
fulness. Perfections which are found in God in a superemi- 
nent unity are expressed objectively ad extra in hierarchical 
fashion. By maintaining their essentially created mode of be- 
ing, secondary causes both render glory to God as His visible 
image or trace and emphasize their distance from and unlike- 
ness to Him. 

The subjective factors corresponding to the transcendentals 
stand in a similar analogical relation to God. In its search 
for truth the human intellect bears witness to its derived char- 
acter. It presupposes God as the prima Veritas or ultimate 
ground and exemplar of first principles and ideal types. Du- 
ality of subject and object as well as ratiocination points back 
to an Intellect which is both its own act and its own object, 
to an unlimited Intellect which foreknows and directs all 
things to itself. The imperfections of our mind force us to 
admit that God must always remain Deus tamquam ignotus. 
Much the same conclusion is reached from an examination of 


354nalogia Entis, 38-58. 
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the will, the faculty of the good, in which freedom is linked 
with an endless striving upwards towards that which is not 
itself, towards a purely actual being possessed of all perfec- 
tions. 

Thus there is a dual moment observable: from God down- 
wards in the act of creation and continuous maintenance and 
direction, from the creature upwards to the goal of all desire 
and of all knowledge, to Deus semper maior. ‘The inner- 
creaturely tension between essence and existence, potency and 
act, is radically “open from above,” pointing beyond itself by 
remaining true to its own rhythm. The theoretical formula- 
tion of this relation constitutes creaturely metaphysics.” 

The doctrine of analogia entis was given classic and authori- 
tative formulation by the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 
(cap. 2): Inter creatorem et creaturam non potest tanta similt- 
tudo notari, quin inter eos major sit dissimilitudo notanda. 
In developing the Catholic conception of the relations be- 
tween body and soul, individual person and community, lit- 
urgy and mysticism, Christ and the Church, authority and 
freedom, Przywara was exemplifying the actual conditions 
which gave rise to and illustrate this doctrine. In its light 
they are best understood. 


eS 


387 bid., 124-41. 
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OPINIONS OF OLIVER ALLSTON. By Van Wyck Brooks. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co., 1941. Pp. 309. $3.00. 

I find it a little hard not to refer to this book as Opinions of Oliver Ashwell, 
for that is how I heard it referred to, and how I had parts of it read to me, 
before the publication of Oliver Wiswell preempted the original title. But 
let nobody think that I write with the intention of “puffing” a friend’s book. 
If Van Wyck Brooks is a friend of twenty years’ standing, it is largely 
because I admire his work as much as | like him; or rather it is because I 
have always found the man of letters and the man to be so perfectly inte- 
grated that it is almost impossible to make any distinction between them. 

It seems to be almost impossible even for Van Wyck Brooks himself to 
do so. Though Mr. Brooks sets out to write an autobiography under the 
disguise of editing the journal of a dead friend, and though he does refer 
in passing to some of the facts of his own life, and even describes his personal 
appearance and his habits of work, the device is dropped—or at least rarely 
used—as he gets deep into his theme. By having a convenient ‘Oliver 
Allston” at hand, he is able to present some of his opinions as those with 
which he merely “sympathizes” or regards as “half truths,’ and on one 
occasion he goes so far as to correct Allston by remarking in a footnote that, 
had he read a certain book, he might have modified his view. Nevertheless, 
the opinions are to be taken as his own, and the personal details closely apply 
to himself. 

But the details introduced are cnly those that bear upon Mr. Brooks’s 
intellectual life. And that life, from beginning to end—if we except the 
chapters expounding his mild brand of socialism and his repudiation of com- 
munism along with the other forms of totalitarianism—has been that of one 
who has been content to be nothing but a critic, and a critic all of whose 
efforts have been devoted to the interpretation of the American mind. He 
prescinds altogether from religion, except for recognizing that religion is 
an essential part of culture. It is, however, noteworthy that this notion— 
inadequate and tentative though it may be—is coming to occupy an increas- 
ingly large place in his thought. In the natural course of his development 
it would seem inevitable that, as a part of Mr. Brooks’s own consistent growth, 
this idea will grow and fructify still more. 

Perhaps it is because of this that some have accused him of going back 
on his own past, of abandoning the consideration of contemporary life and 
letters and of turning into a “scholarly story-teller.” Certainly the two 
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volurres of his projected history of American literature, The Flowering of 
New England and New England: Indian Summer have a tale to tell, but 
they tell the tale to draw out what was implicit in the earlier books. Equally 
certainly nobody can suggest that in the present work he has not dug down 
to the roots of our literary ills. Even those who disagree with him—and 
there will be many howls of rage—must admit that he here presents a positive 
doctrine. And it should be added that his doctrine, by its insistence that the 
valid substance of literature is courage and honor and mercy and justice, is 
even more a part of the Christian tradition than that of classicism. 

Mr. Brooks not only presents a theory of literature, he also lays about him 
magnificently when he considers those who, like Proust and T. S. Eliot and 
James Joyce, have done so much to destroy tradition. Eliot is his special 
abhorrence because of his frigid snobbishness and his lack of conviction. But 
James Joyce—‘the sick Irish Jesuit’ —is rightly taken as a still worse case. 
“Was not James Joyce, for one,” he asks, “the ash of a burnt-out cigar, were 
they not all of them ashes of the eighteen nineties, aside from the matter of 
technique?” Here, of course, he puts his finger upon the whole question at 
issue—the modern preoccupation with “form” to the virtual exclusion of all 
else. For a literature concerned solely with technique dooms itself to speedy 
death, as the more novel and exciting any new technique, the sooner will it 
become outmoded. ‘The thing that really matters is the theme, which if 
beautiful enough will discover a beautiful style. To be a great writer one 
must be a great man—the primary consideration stated over and over again 
in these pages and almost universally ignored. This challenge to the decadent 
concept of “significant form” has probably never before been put with more 
force, or at a more appropriate moment 

Yet it will probably be said, and with some degree of truth, that, “artisti- 
cally” considered, this is not among the best of Van Wyck Brooks’s works. 
The pattern—or if you will, the device—of the book tends to break down. 
What begins as a kind of autobiography changes into something else. But 
the answer is that the pattern is transformed the moment it needs to be. The 
skill shown in sliding back and forth into the seat of Brooks and Allston is 
amazing. So also is the management of the material. And it need hardly 
be said that this objector to the superstitious worship of a disembodied tech- 
nique is a superlatively good technician. Who among modern critics has a 
style more concise and lucid and beautiful ? 

Finally, there is always present a capacity to think clearly. I give one 
illustration, the footnote on page 244 on John Crowe Ransom’s “ontological” 
criticism : 
Allston quoted Mr. Ransom’s remark about T. S. Eliot: “As for the comparative 


intelligence of Eliot beside Dryden or Johnson, or other famous critics in our language, 
I think he surely does not yield to any of them; he is ‘closer’ and more patient than 
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the two mentioned. It is likely that we have had no better critic than Eliot. . . . 
“This is a large claim,” Allston said; “but is Mr. Ransom sure of his ground? When, 
from the general, he comes to the particular, he says that The Metaphysical Poets 
is Eliot’s ‘most famous and valuable essay.’ Then he comes to the heart of the essay 
and continues as follows: ‘I must add that, having worked to the best of my ability 
to find the thing Eliot refers to in the 17th century poets, and failed, I incline to think 
there was nothing of the kind there.’ In short, Mr. Ransom, having found Eliot better 
than Dryden and Johnson, ends by finding Eliot himself a mare’s nest. This suggests 
to me that, before one seeks the ‘ontological,’ one should make sure that one has the 


logical first.” 


This book is packed with such things: would that there were space to quote 
more of them. Incidentally, it is a storehouse of Oliver Allston’s quotations 
from other writers, but of quotations that Brooks has made his own. Unlike 
Rimbaud, who “shines and stinks,” Van Wyck Brooks shines with a light 
which, for all its brilliant corruscations, remains a steady illumination. 
Nobody concerned with the intellectual tendencies of our time can afford 


to miss reading Mr. Brooks’s Opinions of Oliver Allston. 
Westminster, Md. ‘THEODORE MaAyNArD. 


‘THE New Criticism. By John Crowe Ransom. Norfolk, Conn.: The New 

Directions, 1941. Pp. xiii, 339. $2.50. 

The New Criticism once more emphasizes the reappraisal and sharpening 
of critiques that have taken place of recent years in the arts, particularly in 
the art of poetry. The Anglo-Saxon intellectual world has become increas- 
ingly pragmatic and positivist in philosophy; and the cause of poetry has suf- 
fered in this atmosphere—in fact, the poet has often been considered merely 
a survival from a previous era. For what the poet said could not be proved 
positivisticly, and too often little of what he said had pragmatic value. Para- 
doxically, yet logically enough, a reaction has taken place. Many philoso- 
phers, themselves positivists, began to find it unconvincing to restrict knowl- 
edge to the narrow positivist field. Poetry, they began to believe, offered a 
field of knowledge both legitimate and valuable that was entirely distinct 
from science and its modes. 

As a result, a new inquiry along scientific lines into the nature of poetry 
has begun. Mr. Ransom indicates these developments and gives us a critique 
of various theories including those of I. A. Richards, T. S. Eliot, Yvor Win- 
ters, William Empson. Mr. Ransom pays particular attention to I. A. Rich- 
ards as a leader in the field of new criticism. As interpreted by Ransom, I. A. 
Richards appears as a “nominalist-positivist anti-intellectual aesthetician,” 
who seems to believe that all we can really know is experience. Valuable 
experience is what the best of us like. Poetry is a system of stimuli set in 
motion by one bundle of nerve-centers (which constitute the poet) and affect- 
ing other bundles of nerve-centers (which constitute his audience). Richards 
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logically enough drops all referents for criticism except phenomena. Among 
men there are several classes of nerve-centers—among poems there are several 
classes of reactions. As a positivist, he cannot really go much further than 
this toward evaluation, for, after all, phenomena are phenomena. 

Mr. Ransom parts with Richards over the comparative evaluations of 
poetry and science. Richards, because of his positivist inclinations, wants to 
think of the beliefs of poetry as “objectless beliefs,” not to be taken seriously, 
and the beliefs of science, by way of contrast, as objectively validated. It is 
otherwise with Ransom who states we need a doctrine about Poetry and Be- 
lief. He believes that poetry has a value of its own comparable to that of 
science. “Poetry represents ultimately a kind of philosophical temperament 
that carefully finds the occasion to pursue its science and at the same time to 
refuse conscientiously to concede that science has a valid world-view, a real- 
istic ontology.” For Mr. Ransom poetry is a field of knowledge to be scien- 
tifically explored and analyzed. He seeks in poetry a body of knowledge as 
valid and ontological as that of science. 

Mr. Ransom discusses other critics besides Richards, including T. S. Eliot 
who “might be said to be a practitioner of Arnold’s ‘touchstone’ method of 
judging poetry, though with infinite refinements,” and Yvor Winters who 
stresses the ethical and logical values of poetry. But what Mr. Ransom is 
chiefly seeking is an ontological criticism and ontological laws for poetry. Ulti- 
mately he believes that poetry “treats of an order of existence, a grade of ob- 
jectivity, which cannot be treated in scientific discourse.” 


This should not prove unintelligible. We live in a world which must be distinguished 
from the world, or the worlds, for there are many of them, which we treat in our 
scientific discourses. They are its reduced, emasculated, and docile versions. Poetry 
intends to recover the denser and more refractory original world which we know 
loosely through our perceptions and memories. By this supposition it is a kind of 
knowledge which is radically or ontologically distinct. 


Mr. Ransom tends to identify poetry with reality, and hearkens back to 
Shelley’s statement that poetry is at the center and circumference of all knowl- 
edge, “it is that which comprehends all science and to which all science must 
be referred.”” He points out that art employs “icons,” which being particu- 
lars are contingent and unpredictable. “Art,” he says, “seems to permit us 
to predict only some order of unpredictability.” 


But principles of this sort are ontological. The world of predictability, for example, 
is the restricted world of scientific discourse. Its restrictive rule is: one value at a time. 
The world of art is the actual world which does not bear restrictions; or at least is 
sufficiently defiant of the restrictiveness of science, and offers enough fullness of con- 
tent, to give us the sense of the actual objects. A qualitative density, or value-density, 
such as is unknown to scientific understanding, marks the world of the actual objects. 
The discourse which tries systematically to record this world is art. 


ne 
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What concerns Mr. Ransom most in his critique is the amount of extrane- 
ous individuated matter which the poetic discourse assimilates. This ex- 
traneous individuated matter is unpredictable and outside of the general 
method of philosophical logic, though yet having a raison d’étre of its own. 
The problem implicit in this work is whether Mr. Ransom does not make 
the world of art too embracive—practically synonymous with being. 

Fordham University. WILLIAM J. GRAce. 


Groncar Hitt. By John Dyer. Edited by Richard C. Boys. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv, 114. $1.75. 

Icnatius His Concrave. By John Donne. Introduction by Charles M. 
Coffin. New York: Published for the Facsimile Text Society by Columbia 
University Press, 1941. Pp. xxiv, 149. $1.60. 

Professor Boys of Michigan has gathered together the variants of a once- 
popular eighteenth-century poem, and from them has prepared a careful study 
of the development of a poet’s mind. John Dyer, a painter, with the influence 
of Poussin, Claude, Salvator Rosa and the English critic, Jonathan Richardson, 
upon him, turned in 1726 to the writing of picture-poetry, absorbing the 
“vellow barn,” “naked wilds,” “shady vales and mountains bright” for his 
broad landscapes. This was the material of his early “Country Walk” as well 
as of the later versions of ‘““Grongar Hill,’”’ which gave impetus to the exist- 
ing vogue of the topographical “Cooper’s Hill” by Sir John Denham. New 
pastoral conventions and new personal outlooks caused many changes over 
thirty years, and it is these which have fascinated the editor. As Boys says 
“‘Grongar Hill’ does not present the problem that the ‘Prelude’ does, nor is 
Dyer a Wordsworth, but a comparison of the various texts of ‘Grongar’ shows 
a clear progression from mediocrity to something which at times approaches 
great skill.” 

Ignatius His Conclave, Donne’s “impudent satire,” as Kepler called it, is 
placed by Professor Coffin against the religio-political controversy of the 
court of James I, when the king who distorted the older meaning of monarchy 
fought frenziedly against the “Bellarmine dictates.” The Introduction ties the 
work to Donne’s previous Pseudo-Martyr and to his awareness of the forces 
which brought about the death of Henry IV of France. While it mentions 
the wide-spread political dislike of the Jesuits for their “unseemly ambition” 
—a point of view held in common by James and his bishops, the time-serving, 
and here childishly petulant, Donne, and several modern historians—nothing is 
done with the Jesuit side of the argument for a purer definition of sovereignty 
and royal responsibility. Bellarmine, a fiend to his opponents, was obviously 


interested in other aspects of political philosophy than “regicide.” 
Fordham University. JaMEs Epwarp Tosin. 
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CervANTES. By William T. Entwistle. New York. Oxford University 

Press, 1940. Pp. 192. $2.50. 

This is a scholarly contribution to a subject that has been extensively 
treated yet to which ever new approaches can be found by the diligent student. 
Such an approach has been found by Mr. Entwistle: the study of Cervantes 
as a maker of books. The long history of his patient craftmanship, which 
produced a tale of works practically no one reads and which climaxed in a 
masterwork which is universally read, is here painstakingly analyzed. 

The author does not succumb to the easy fallacy of the strictly biographical 
approach. He realizes that: “the experience of life which is revealed by 
Cervantes in his writings is on the one side more narrow, on the other side 
wider than the events of his own career.” Thus he does not attempt to 
reconstruct a life of Cervantes from his works. His direction is quite other- 
wise: “Having ascertained the facts as accurately as possible it is necessary 
to return to the fictions in order to accomplish that object for which biog- 
raphies were undertaken viz. to show the effect of experience on creation.” 
The direction, then, is not to Cervantes through his works but to his works 
through a knowledge of Cervantes, and more specifically, of Cervantes as 
a book maker. 

Mr. Entwistle specifies further. The specific genius of Cervantes, the 
book maker, was that of an exemplary novelist. In all his writings, be it in 
poetry, the theater, the novelette or in the sublime masterpiece which grew 
out of the novelette, he finds the exemplary novelist. 

The plays have dimensions and plots like those of the exemplary novels and may 
be reckoned to be warped expressions of the same genius. All his longer novels are 
resolved into episodes which are exemplary novels. . . . [These] represent the chief 
effort of Cervantes’ life, and it was as one of them that the greatest novel began. 
Don Quijote opened a richer vein than Cervantes had ever before explored and 
infinitely transcended its origins, but it differed less in kind than in amplitude. It was 
a flash of genius, no doubt . . . but it was not an accident in the literary life of its 
author. He required, like all others, the felicity of a rich idea; but when it came, 
long years of training had given him style, method and experience capable of exploit- 
ing it to the full. 


This concept gives unity to the works of Cervantes, not a rigid but a living 
unity, not of a single line, but such as that of a tree with spreading, even 
distorted branches, yet the whole ever tending heavenward. 

Mr. Entwistle traces in several scholarly chapters, the development of this 
method, the acquisition of this style, the storing up of this experience, and 
the final genesis and growth of the richer idea which produced Don Quijote, 
not as an accident but as a necessary consequence. Especially noteworthy is 
the able reconstruction of the thought processes of Cervantes as he sat down 
to write an exemplary novel which, made fecund by a richer idea, became 
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transformed into a novel in the modern sense. Mr. Entwistle sees the point 
where Don Quijote resolves to go back for Sancho Panza at the end of 
the first five chapters as the crucial period in the transformation of the 
romance, concerned with exterior circumstances, into the novel concerned 
with the revelation of the inner man. By the introduction of Sancho Panza 
the figuron of the first five chapters became a personality. 

The author appears to attach too much weight to the Erasmian theory of 
Doctor Castro, though in all fairness with his usual moderation he does 
not accept its extreme conclusions. He is saved from this by the realization 
that: 











It is this business of entertainment which must be kept firmly in mind when dis- 
cussing Cervantes’ thought. . . . Cervantes was not systematic, since he was neither 
a theologian nor a philosopher, but a maker of honest entertainment, whose work was 
richer because of its attitude toward life, which applied the same tests to many sorts 
of experience, but without necessary consistency or transcendental intent. 









Under the light of this principle any strictures on Cervantes’ attitude toward 
miracles, the sacramentality of marriage and in brief his orthodoxy fade into 


insignificance. 
Baltimore, Md. 










Atoysius J. OWEN. 













VOLTAIRE AND MADAME bU CHATELET. An Essay on the Intellectual 
Activity at Cirey. By Ira O. Wade. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. xii, 241. $3.00. 

A steadfast tradition, started by Voltaire himself and by the letters of 
Mme de Graffigny, and strengthened by Desnoireterres and Lanson, has 
considered the Cirey period in Voltaire’s life (1733-49) as relatively devoid 
of literary interest and devoted almost exclusively to frivolous pursuits and 
social pleasures. Yet Voltaire’s production hardly slackened during that 
period; and Professor Wade has happily revolted against an evident miscon- 
ception. He has given a most convincing presentation of the varied activities 
carried on at Cirey, of old interests revived and new interests begun, par- 
ticularly the study of Newton in which Mme du Chatelet achieved real 
proficiency. With a profound knowledge of philosophical trends in the first 
part of the eighteenth century, Mr. Wade has shown Cirey as the crossroads, 
or rather as the laboratory where these trends were received, analyzed and 
adapted to the keen and practical mind of Voltaire. Examining the tendencies 
of Voltaire’s early intellectual agitation, Mr. Wade finds now, under various 
influences, an amalgamation of the same tendencies diverted to serve less 

















speculative ends. 
The subtitle of the book is somewhat misleading, as the author, with com- 


mendable modesty, has confessed. A thorough investigation of this period, 
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involving the not improbable influence of all the Cirey visitors, of all the 

books read and commented together, of the many letters reaching Cirey, 
would be a sheer impossibility. The author, carefully noting all these leads, 
has selected a central problem, the activity of Mme du Chatelet and of 
Voltaire and the influence of Mme. du Chatelet on Voltaire. In this narrowed 
plan he has concentrated on the least known aspect of this relationship: the 
rationalistic criticism of the Bible. Professor Wade does not deny that, in 
this respect, Voltaire (or, for that matter, Mme du Chatelet) owes much 
to the English deists and to the clandestine literature upon which Prof. Wade 
has recently written a masterly treatise. Nevertheless much of Voltaire’s 
information on this subject, his sneering attitude and bitter sarcasms at the 
prophecies of the Old Testament and at the miracles of the New, seem to 
have originated with the Examen de la Genése, a bulky manuscript of 730 
pages, written by Mme du Chatelet over a period of years, and discovered by 
Mr. Wade in the municipal library of Troyes. Three-fourths of this essay 
are devoted to the Examen de la Genése, which is analyzed in great detail 
and studied as to its sources and influence. Mr. Wade has established to this 
reviewer's satisfaction that Voltaire’s most important productions in ration- 
alistic criticism of the Bible, such as the Sermon des Cinquante, Examen 
important de Milord Bolingbroke, La Bible enfin expliquée, although pub- 
lished long after the Cirey period, were in fact composed, wholly or in part, 
with the close collaboration of Mme du Chatelet. 

There is much to be commended in this excellent study. The author has 
resisted the tendency of some modern apologists of Voltaire to eulogize one 
who was frequently a liar, a perjurer, a deceiver and a cheat. Neit!ier has 
he maligned the man who could be also kind, helpful and devoted to his 
friends. In this highly controversial subject, Mr. Wade’s presentation is 
purely expository and objective although he has evidently no illusion on the 
absolute value of this so-called criticism of the Bible. Mr. Wade has also 
freed himself from the excess of systematization, which has led so many 
renowned critics to seek a common explanation for a variety of effects. His 
appreciation of the Cirey period rests not only on an extended and precise 
knowledge but equally on sound common sense. Against those who could 
see in that period only the logical development of Voltaire’s fruitful sojourn 
in England, and against those who endeavored to link it exclusively with his 
early formation, or rather deformation, in the Société du Temple, Mr. Wade 
demonstrates that these artificial divisions in an author’s life are for the 
convenience of commentators only. A supple mind like Voltaire’s does not 
suddenly reject his past acquisitions, but rather reshapes them with each 
widening of its horizons. 

Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 
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THe AMERICAN Reaper. Edited by Claude M. Simpson and Allan Nevins. 

Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1941. Pp. xviii, 866. $2.50. 

Not so many years ago, one really had to scratch to find an anthology of 
American literature suitable for use in college classes. But during the past 
ten years, practically every publishing house with a textbook department has 
launched a collection of its own. Common features of these books are: chrono- 
logical arrangement of materials, introductory essays to period and type 
studies, biographical and bibliographical remarks, and an occasional chart or 
picture. It is highly doubtful whether the species changed much, once its 
pattern was set. 

It is refreshing, therefore, to come across a new anthology of American 
literature which differs in some respects from the old. The American Reader 
does not attempt to be encyclopedic; it is not the conventional John Smith-to- 
John Steinbeck sort of reader. It is choosy about its authors, and the group- 
ings of writers is dependent, not upon the accident of time, but upon kindred 
interests and points of view. The number of authors omitted is far in excess 
ef those included. But, since the book attempts to present only literature 
which is worth reading for its own sake, this circumstance may not be an 
unhappy one. At that, there are one or two selections which might very well 
have been left out. 

A foreword, written by Henry Seidel Canby, helps to clarify the plan 
of the editors. Both Mr. Canby and they are interested in the oft-raised 
question, What is native in Americas literature, and how is it distin- 
guishable? Conscious that a book is not “an American book” merely because 
it is written by an American or because its locale is American, they have 
sought the autochthonous element in the nation’s literature—the element that 
is rooted in the land, and which distinguishes the literature of one country 
from that of another. In view of this interest, it is not strange that they 
should represent the contemporary period most liberally, for the synthesis 
of America’s many parts is more easily discernible today than it was a hundred 
years ago. 

The notes, placed at the end of the book, vary somewhat from those found 
in most anthologies of the present day. They resemble the notes contained in 
books published a generation or more ago. ‘They attempt to lead, as well as 
show. One imagines that the editors are fed-up with the graduate approach 

on the undergraduate level. The notes are neither formal nor formidable; 
they are interesting and helpful. 

The chief intention of the book is to give college students a supply of good 
reading in native stuff. It is possible that the roving method of presentation 
which is followed will kindle a greater enthusiasm in students than has been 


aroused by more ordered and regimented practices. 
Fordham University. DonaLp F. Connors. 
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THe LANp oF Spices. By Kate O’Brien. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 

Doran & Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. 318. $2.50. 

Three recent books, Murder in a Nunnery, The Keys of the Kingdom, and 
the present one, The Land of Spices, have a great deal to do with religious 
women. Without conceding that they give a complete and wholly satisfactory 
picture, they do show what many people of the world think, and what their 
friends and enemies believe. The present volume is the story of an English 
Reverend Mother of a French religious congregation in an Irish convent 
school. Linked with the life of Mother Helen Archer is that of Anna Mur- 
phy, a pupil who comes to the school at a very early age, and as the book 
closes graduates with honors. It is a pleasing story with much sound educa- 
tional psychology, better we think than is found in most technical textbooks. 
You admire the humility and the courage and good sense of the Reverend 
Mother in her dealings with pupils, her own community, and others. 

Fordham University. CuHar.es J. DEANE. 


Jacos. By Irving Fineman. New York: Random House, 1941. Pp. 295. 
$2.50. 

Not long ago, Thomas Mann published Joseph in Egypt, a sensational and 
sensual elaboration of the story told more economically and intelligently in 
the Book of Genesis. Irving Fineman presents in Jacob a modern re-telling 
of the story of Joseph’s father. According to the convention adopted by Dr. 


Fineman, Jacob is writing his autobiography for the “son of his love,” Joseph. 
The story told, we regret to say, is more vividly, more effectively told in the 
twelve chapters of Genesis (xxiv through xxxvi), on which this modern ver- 
sion is based. Any author who attempts a re-evocation in expanded form of 
the Old Testament must be aware that he is challenging inevitable compari- 
son with his sources. In this reviewer’s opinion, Dr. Fineman fails artis- 
tically on two scores: first (and this is the less fault), his language—half 
archaic, half modern—betrays him in several instances into an unfortunate 
use of a slang phrase or word which drops his rhythmic line with a bump, a 
fault emphasized by many exceptionally beautiful lyric translations of psalms 
and poetic excerpts from the prophets. The second fault is harder to under- 
stand and explain; it consists in a general tone of over-rationalization, or de- 
super-naturalization of the whole theological atmosphere of Genesis. Even 
the account in Genesis presents Jacob as a man who, though instinctively 
spiritual and therefore antithetic to the materialistic Esau, is nevertheless more 
of a pagan than a convinced believer in the God of his fathers, until the night 
when he wrestled the angel of the Lord till dawn. Dr. Fineman obscures 
Jacob’s fundamentally spiritual nature with too much imagined introspection. 

What determined Dr. Fineman in his choice of Jacob, rather than of David, 
or of Judas Maccabaeus, is hard for a reviewer to guess. For Jacob is a diffi- 
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cult man to explain even to the most sympathetic; of all the heroic figures of 
the Old Testament, he is the one who most nearly approximates the archetypal 
“Jew,” the unscrupulous and lecherous monster the demoniac anti-Semite 
would make all Jews to be. I sincerely regret that Jacob does not succeed in 
explaining the “mystery” underlying his deception of Isaac, Esau and Laban; 
his rather complacent remonstrance with those evil “sons-of-his-lust” who 
treacherously massacred the Hevites. Dr. Fineman does not make it sufficient- 
ly clear that Jacob’s sins were not due to his race, but rather to the perversity 
of man-without-God, the result of his lack of faith. 

Sometime, some one with surpassing ability will set himself to retell the 
real Jewish epic, the story of David. Dr. Fineman may be the man to do that. 
I had rather it be he than Thomas Mann. 

Loyola College, Baltimore. R. F. Grapy. 


DIvINE VENGEANCE: A STUDY IN THE PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUNDS OF 
THE Revence Morir as iT APPEARS IN SHAKESPEARE’S CHRONICLE 
History Piays. By Sister Mary Bonaventure Mroz. Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1941. Pp. x, 168. 

This dissertation on the theme of revenge, so prominent in Elizabethan 
dramatic literature, approaches the topic through the Middle Ages, recalling 
particularly the recent work of Willard Farnham and Walter Clyde Curry. 
Much philosophical and political comment on divine vengeance and its human 
ministers, on private and public revenge, is assembled. ‘The writer argues 
that the Renaissance inherited a medieval tradition and developed and modi- 
fied certain of its aspects; and that this contemporary attitude accounts for 
Shakespeare’s position in his chronicle plays. 

This viewpoint is copiously documented and is patently tenable, and it has 
been too much neglected ; but like all new interpretative approaches, it contains 
the tendency to overemphasis. Only further broad testing of this approach, 
particularly against the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century revenge tragedies 
as well as against non-dramatic literature, will justify generalizations ; in this, 
closer examinations of the specific Renaissance works should be undertaken. 
Fordham University. RicHARD H. PERKINSON. 


WHEN ParnTinc Was In Guory. By Padraic Gregory. Milwaukee: The 

Bruce Publishing Co., 1941. Pp. xiv, 275. $3.75. 

It is hardly possible to say much that is new about the period of painting 
covered by this book. On the other hand, there is nothing that is really old 
when the spirit of great art is concerned. 

This book is written with fine enthusiasm. ‘The basic idea of relating re- 
ligion to art or art to religion is one which could be carried further. It is 
well to bring this approach to the fore. Probably to the great majority of 
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people it is a completely new idea and one they might at first feel inclined to 
reject. Every great work of art is a symbol of the human effort to reach out 
toward Infinite Beauty. The masterpieces of all time make up the record 
of man’s striving for perfection which in its last analysis is a yearning for that 
beauty which only rests in God and which is God. 

With an occasional narrowness of view the book is well written with an 
easy style. It is not at all technical and it reveals a comprehensive research. 

New York City. Avucustus VINCENT TACK. 


LANGUAGE IN AcTION. By S. I. Hayakawa. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1941. Pp. viii, 245. $2.00. 

The student of language will find little that is startling or novel in this 
book, but the book is not aimed at the student of language. It is designed 
to combat linguistic naiveté in the average reader, aims to make him aware 
of the problems involved in communication. The style is therefore calculated 
to appeal; racily colloquial, it is rich with homely illustration and anecdote. 
The outstanding feature of the book is its display of pedagogic skill. Mr. 
Hayakawa is convincing in his demonstration of the importance of words and 
the importance of understanding the relation of words to reality and to human 
conduct, and is masterly in the exposition of ideas. 

Although Language in Action will be a salutary experience for most readers, 
it is not without one serious defect in its philosophical background. Mr. 


Hayakawa is too prone to equate meaningful language exclusively with the 
world of physical science. He finds ideas “the verbalization of a cerebral 
itch.” It is clear that Mr. Hayakawa has a set of values, but it is hard to 
understand how he can justify his values as being anything more than a purely 
subjective report of his nervous system. It is highly significant that his dis- 
cussion of judgment is thin and vague. Language in Action is not a work on 
epistemology, but its epistemological views constitute its most distressing in- 


adequacy. 
Fordham University. GROVER CRONIN, JR. 


Basic REFERENCE Forms. By G. Louis Joughin. New York: F. S. Crofts 

& Co., 1941. Pp. ix, 93. $.80. 

This inexpensive, pocket-size volume should be put in the hands of all 
college students writing undergraduate term papers. It will be equally useful 
to degree candidates throughout the preparation of their university disserta- 
tions. Both groups will find this handbook a practical guide to the intricacies 
of bibliography, quotations, footnotes, and thesis format. It supplies a ready 
answer to practically any question which the writer of a research study might 
encounter in his task of lining up his collected material properly on the type- 
written page. The author’s approach to the problems of scholarly documenta- 
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tion is through full logical analysis of the various components of the usual 
thesis, followed by detailed and specific examples illustrating each separate 
item. Blank pages face most of the printed portion of the text and permit 
the student to write in, at the appropriate place, such changes or additions 
as are suggested by his instructor or prescribed by university regulations. 
New York City. E. S. PouTHirr. 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 


THE Basic Works OF ARISTOTLE. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Richard McKeon. New York: Random House, 1941. Pp. xxxix, 1487. 
$4.00. 

This is a monumental work, for which we must thank not only Professor 
McKeon, dean of Humanities at the University of Chicago, but also his 
publishers. It will take the reader a little time to realize fully how much 
is included in this one volume and how well Professor McKeon has chosen 
from the Ross and Smith translation of Aristotle. There are complete texts 
of the following: Categories, On Interpretation, Posterior Analytics, Physics, 
On Generation and Corruption, On the Soul, (On Memory and Reminiscence, 
On Dreams, On Prophesying by Dreams), Metaphysics, Nicomachean Ethics, 
Politics, Poetics. ‘That is already a whole Aristotelian library, to which are 
added substantial selections from the other logical treatises, from the treatise 
On the Heavens, from the works on animals, and from the Rhetoric. Here 
is without question a magnificent volume of a basic Aristotle. Hence, to 
suggest that an index would have added to its utility is not at all to detract 
from the service which it will render student as well as teacher. 

In the Introduction, Professor McKeon has made an admirable effort to 
present to the reader in a few pages (pp. xi-xxxiv) all the aspects of Aristotle’s 
philosophy. It would, of course, be quite unfair to discuss the merits of a 
presentation of Aristotle which suffers as much from compression as an intro- 
duction that includes in twenty-four pages an appreciation of the influence 
of Aristotle, something of his life and times, as well as a treatment of the 
method of science and philosophy, metaphysics and the sciences, the doctrine 
of the sciences, ethics and politics, rhetoric and poetic. This is quite a program 
for any man in a whole book, let alone an introduction. 

There are, however, two things which I wish Professor McKeon had added 
or brought out more sharply in his Introduction. Aristotle has been for cen- 
turies the master of those who know, but he can be done the disservice of 
being treated, not as a thinker who claims the attention of the living because 
he has contributed to philosophical truth, but as one who is ageless in the 
archaeological sense of being a completely petrified museum piece. 

Not that Professor McKeon considers Aristotle to be ageless in the sense 
in which anything dead is ageless. And yet, if Aristotle is a philosopher, and 
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if we can learn philosophical truth from him, are we not supposing that 
Aristotelianism is alive as a philosophy? And if we so suppose, are we not 
also called upon to look at it as an expression of truth? Now precisely, what 
is true in Aristotle? Well, that is an awkward question, except possibly 
for Averroes, for whom Aristotle was philosophical truth. But there are 
at least two points on which Aritstotle is certainly wrong; and the fact that 
Christian thinkers have read Christian truths into him does not alter the 
case at all. The first point is the nature of metaphysics: how much in the 
metaphysics of Aristotle is a science of being as being and how much is a 
theology of separate substances? This is the same as asking whether Aristotle 
as a metaphysician abstracts from matter in the sense that metaphysics finds 
its proper object in the world of sense itself, or whether he abstracts from 
matter in the sense that the object of metaphysics is an order of immaterial 
substances. Metaphysics may be a transcendental science; but is it transcen- 
dental according to the immaterialism of Plato and Plotinus, or according 
to the abstractive intuitionism of St. Thomas Aquinas? The great paradox 
of Augustinian thinkers is their perilous assumption that they are doing the 
work of St. Thomas by means of the method of Plato. How, therefore, as 
between Plato and St. Thomas, is the metaphysics of Aristotle a first philoso- 
phy? 

Secondly, since M. Maritain’s discussions on the philosophy of nature, we 
have become more aware than ever of the deficiencies of Aristotelian physics. 
Let us leave aside Aristotle’s notorious errors in physics. What is science and 
what is philosophy in Aristotle’s physics? And—to take up a point on which 
Professor Adler has insisted—is the logic of Aristotle a tool of analysis which 
can escape the incoherence that results from its being at once scientific and 
philosophical ? 

It will be clear that such questions touch in a crucial way the present-day 
significance and value of Aristotle. Only because this is true have I ventured 
to raise them on the occasion of Professor McKeon’s brief Introduction. 
History is there to prove that the meaning of Aristotle’s thought is at least 
an embarrassing problem; and contemporary thought is there to prove the 
misfortune of presenting an apparently errorless Aristotle in a truthless 
world. 

Fordham University. ANTON C. Pkcis. 


THomistic PsycHoLocy. By Robert E. Brennan, O. P., Ph. D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 401. $3.00. 

THE PsycHOLoGy OF ARISTOTLE. By Clarence Shute. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1941. Pp. 148. $2.00. 
These two books give testimony to the contemporary value of Aristotle’s 

psychology. It is a splendid tribute to Aristotle’s genius to find his conclusions 
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after two thousand years as relevant in the field of psychology as if they had 
been written today. His empirical observations may be outmoded, but the 
philosophical analyses interwoven with his investigations appear to be as valid 
as ever. This point is brought out clearly in both books. Father Brennan’s 
fuller treatment, however, makes the fact more evident. He examines the 
thought of the Stagirite through the eyes of St. Thomas Aquinas. The text 
of Aristotle is wanting at times in sharpness of distinction and clarity of 
expression. St. Thomas has supplied for this deficiency. 

Dr. Shute has written an expository study of Aristotle’s psychology. He 
has merely followed along in the ideas and development of Aristotle, using the 
best available texts and translations. Moreover in each chapter he briefly 
relates Aristotle’s findings to modern thought on the behavior of living things. 
It is a careful study which brings out the essential points of his doctrine. 

Differing from modern psychologists, Aristotle includes non-conscious life 
in his psychological writings. He separates the living from the non-living 
through a substantial form called psyche. This psyche is the ultimate source 
of behavior in living beings. And as this behavior differs in kind and degrees 
of perfection, Aristotle establishes a hierarchy of perfection. The lowest form 
of perfection in living beings is found in generation, nutrition and growth; 
the next in degree is manifest in the conscious experiences of sense life and 
locomotion, and the highest in the conscious experiences of intellectual life 
and its accompanying desire. The plant possesses the lowest form of life, 
the animal posseses the first two perfections, and man all three. Still man 
needs only one substantial form because the higher form is able to produce 
the effects of the lower forms. Aristotle also holds a common method of 
procedure for all behavior. There is rapport between the organism and its 
environment. The rapport is not of the mechanical type where the organism 
would be completely dependent upon the environment. It is dynamic. The 
organism has certain potentialities. It actualizes these potentialities when the 
environment presents the fitting stimulus. This principle of actualization is 
universal in behavior, and its source is the psyche or soul which combines 
within itself formal, final and efficient causality. 

Dr. Shute does not attempt any critical analysis of this fundamental philo- 
sophical and psychological principle. He states it as he understands Aristotle 
to have conceived and applied it, and further indicates that it still seems valid 
in living beings. For the purpose intended the author has done well. It is 
true that his explanation of the different causalities is not too clear; the same 
may be said of his explanation of sense and the faculties in general. He does 
not seem to realize that matter and form are entitative principles while effi- 
cient and final causes are operational principles. Yet the book is to be recom- 
mended for a faithful presentation of its aim; “to follow the way in which 
Aristotle himself develops his treatment of behavior as one aspect—and that 
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the most essential one—of living things in general. This is the way to a 
clear understanding of Aristotle’s psychological doctrine.” 

Father Brennan’s treatment makes up for the defects of Dr. Shute’s analy- 
sis. The book is clear and definite in terminology. It is written in a pleasant 
and easy style. The clarifications at the end of each chapter will help the more 
intelligent who seek a deeper knowledge of the text. 

Father Brennan has aimed to do several things that are important for a 
Catholic student of psychology. He wished to give him right principles on 
the relationship of science and philosophy; he wished him to see how principles 
can remain though facts may change; he wished him to see and appreciate the 
great integrative genius of St. Thomas, who took the philosophical learning 
of Aristotle on man and worked it into Catholic teaching more thoroughly 
than any of his predecessors had done. 

The details of the book are presented in a logical way. The author begins 
with a brief outline of the major points of Aristotle’s psychology. Then he 
gives St. Thomas’ explanation and further evolution of Aristotle’s thought. 
Here he shows skill as a teacher. ‘The student first gets a glimpse of the 
central doctrine of man, his hylomorphic nature; then he is introduced to 
the special features of living behavior in order of ascendancy and finally he 
returns again to the whole man and the ultimate principle of his behavior, the 
human soul. The experimental facts of psychology are given fully and con- 
cisely, and are up to date. One misses, however, a critical analysis of facts. 
At the end there is a summary of modern psychological theories. The Bibli- 
ography is another worthwhile feature. It refers the students back to the 
principal sources without being too detailed. 

In chapter I, Father Brennan writes: 


Perhaps the meaning which Aquinas attaches to the Greek text—a meaning, let 
me repeat, that I have employed consistently in my own exposition of Aristotle’s 
psychology—is not always the import that Aristotle himself had in mind. This really 
is beside the point since, in the building of our psychological edifice, the criterion, 
always and everywhere, as the angelic doctor would insist, is not the authority of 
the Stagirite, but the truth of the matter. 


I do not think that Father Brennan has always followed this method of 
the master. He dismisses the plurality-of-form theory as an error refuted 
by St. Thomas. This theory has been too persistent in Catholic philosophy 
to receive such scant notice. Modern experimental data yields a chance for 
probability. Again, the author has the habit of piling up arguments without 
giving a true evaluation of their worth. This is, nevertheless, a splendid 
presentation of Thomistic psychology, and together with Dr. Shute’s book 
offers to students a sane analysis of Aristotle’s worth as a psychologist. 

Woodstock College, Md. JosepH C. GLose. 
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REASON AND REVOLUTION. Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory. By 
Herbert Marcuse. New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xii, 
431. $3.75. 

It is not due to Fascism and National Socialism that the interest in the 
philosophy of Hegel is more alive in our days than ever before; yet it is 
certain that the rise of totalitarian systems has greatly contributed to a 
renewed discussion of the problems of Hegel’s philosophy. Turning over the 
pages of German philosophical publications from 1920 to 1933, one finds 
time and again remarks from authors of the most different philosophical 
trends who emphasize the beginning of a Hegel-Renaissance. Attempts were 
made to unite the different systems of philosophy represented, for instance, 
by Theodor Haering (Dutch philosopher), Edmund Husserl (founder of 
phenomenology), and even Martin Heidegger (because of his famous Mar- 
burg inauguration-lecture: What is Metaphysics?) under the common head- 
ing of a “Hegel-Renaissance.” After the fall of the Weimar Republic, there 
was a growing interest in Hegel’s philosophy accompanied, however, by a 
polemic tendency of the Nazi leaders, Rosenberg, Schmitt, Kriegk and others, 
against Hegel. One of the main works of Lenin was devoted to an inter- 
pretation of Hegel and, on the other hand, the philosophy of Italian Fascism, 
represented by Giovanni Gentile and Ugo Spirito, refers to Hegel as the basis 
of the Fascist movement. Modern English philosophy (represented by L. T. 
Hobhouse, T. H. Green and B. Bosanquet) is strongly opposed to Hegel, yet 
by discussing his philosophy it is contributing to a further revival of Hegelian 
idealism. ‘ 

Reason and Revolution is of particular interest because of the author’s 
mode of relating Hegel’s philosophy with the revolutionary theory of Marx 
and with the following sociological period of Auguste Comte, Julius Stahl and 
Lorenz von Stein. The book is divided in two parts: the first deals with 
the foundations of Hegel’s philosophy, the second part deals with the rise 
of social theory. The difficult language of Hegel admittedly constituted one 
of the main impediments to an understanding of his work. It is the merit of 
Dr. Marcuse that he attempts to give a clear introduction to the main works 
of Hegel by dealing in detail with his Wissenschaft der Logik, Phanomenologie 
des Geistes, Philosophie des Rechts and Philosophie der Geschichte. The 
reader who carefully follows Dr. Marsuse’s explanations will get a clear idea 
not only of Hegel’s teaching but also of his philosophical development from 
his first philosophical orientation through his early theological writings to the 
rise of his great philosophical system. Simultaneously, Dr. Marcuse in- 
vestigates the deeper connections between the German reformation, the French 
revolution and the socio-historical background of Hegel. The drawing of a 
line from Luther to Hegel serves for the better understanding of Hegel’s 
position. The early theological writing of Hegel does not show anything of 
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the moral and metaphysical exaltation of the State which we encounter in 
Hegel’s later works. Rather we meet in Hegel’s early publications, for in- 
stance in his pamphlet on the Constitution of Germany (1798-1799), the 
first traces of a criticism of the concept of property (as responsible for the 
prevailing political disintegration) such as we later encounter in Marx’s 
criticism of “bourgeois-society.” In his study of the German Constitution, 
we find the interesting sentence: ““The stubbornness of the German character 
has not permitted the individuals to sacrifice their special interest to the 
society, or to unite in a common interest and find their freedom in fully 
submitting to the higher power of the state.” According to Hegel, all States 
are founded through the superior power of great men; hereditary monarchy 
is the latest and highest form of government. The State is “the reality 
of the kingdom of heaven . . . the spirit of reality, whatever appears within 
the state must conform to it.” 

There is not doubt that, despite the reactionary attitude of Hegel, Marx 
was deeply influenced by him, particularly through his critical analysis of 
Hegel’s Phanomenologie des Geistes. In a very interesting comparison be- 
tween Hegel and Marx, Marcuse points out that Marx described the “‘aliena- 
tion” of labor in the terms of Hegel’s discussion of master and servant; and 
we may agree with the author that the Marxian concept of Capitalism con- 
stitutes a very adequate example of the formation of Hegel’s dialectical notion. 
The question arises how it is possible that Hegel who, during the years 
1816-1821 became the so-called official philosopher of the Prussian State and 
who, according to Wilhelm Dilthey (Die Jugendgeschichte Hegel's) had the 
ardent desire to become the Machiavelli of Germany, formed the philosophical 
background for the communistic theories of the following decades. It was 
Karl Vorlander who in his Geschichte der Philosophie said that the Hegelian 
school united the most different elements: “With a certain reason it has been 
said that all things can be proved with the Philosophy of the master.” 

In his political philosophy, particularly in the Philosophie des Rechts, 
Hegel proclaims the deification of the State. The State has “an absolute 
authority or force.” It is a matter of indifference to the State “whether 
the individual exists or not.”” What role do the people play in this State? 
Hegel’s answer cannot be misunderstood: ‘““The people is that part of the 
nation that does not know what it wants.”” The admiration for war is the 
logical consequence of Hegel’s philosophy. Hegel points out that successful 
wars have prevented civil broils and strengthened the internal power of the 
State. Hegel goes even so far as to say that the State may break treaties 
arbitrarily. Only a few men like Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon rise above 
the average level. They are “the agents of the World-Mind.” 

Marcuse, although a deep admirer of Hegel, does not hesitate to criticize 
him sharply, in discussing his attitude toward the Prussian Monarchy. Here 
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Marcuse comes to the conclusion that Hegel is guilty not so much of being 
servile as of betraying his highest philosophical ideals. With this criticism 
it is hard to understand how Marcuse is able to say that Hegel’s deified State 
by no means parallels the Fascist one: under Fascism civil society rules the 
State, while Hegel’s State rules civil society. Marcuse admits that Hegel’s 
definition of Volk “seems a reactionary one,” yet he points to the National 
Socialist glorification of the Masses who are represented by the unique person 
of the leader as the sole source of all law and right and the sole author of 
social and political existence. I cannot see any decisive difference between 
the viewpoint of Hegel and that of totalitarian “leaders.” The only differ- 
ence seems to be that Hegel honestly showed his contempt for the masses 
while modern dictators are flattering them in order to oppress them more 
easily. Only prejudice can oppose the statement of Hobhouse made in his 
Metaphysical Theory of the State: 


In the bombing of London I had just witnessed the visible and tangible outcome 
of a false and wicked doctrine, the foundations of which lay, as I believe, in the book 
before me [Hegel’s Phdnomenologie des Geistes]. With that work began the most 
penetrating and subtle of all intellectual influences which have sapped the rational 
humanitarism of the 18th and 19th centuries and in the Hegelian theory of the God- 
state all that I had witnessed lay implicit. 


We can point only in a few words to Marcuse’s excellent presentation of 
the rise of social theory in the past-Hegelian period. In terse words the 
reader is introduced to Kierkegaard’s existentialism, to the anthropology of 
Feuerbach, to the main ideas of Marx’s Kapital and to the sociological teach- 
ings of Comte. Pointing out the positive philosophy of the State of Friedrich 
Julius Stahl, Marcuse defines clearly the authoritarian elements which deci- 
sively influenced the theory of modern dictatorship. 

Some critics may judge Marcuse’s work a Marxist interpretation of Hegel. 
This viewpoint seems to me ill founded. Those who may not agree with 
Marcuse’s historical-political interpretation of Hegel should at least recognize 
the high value of his work as an original introduction into the most important 
ideological and economical doctrines of the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, 
it is regrettable that the author did not investigate the attitude of Catholicism 
toward the emerging social problem and the Church’s numerous and valuable 
attempts to find a satisfying solution. 

Loyola University, New Orleans. WERNER PEISER. 



























In Quest oF Morats. By Henry Lanz. Stanford University, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1941. Pp. xvi, 226. $3.50. 
Five years ago first prize was awarded to Professor Henry Lanz of Stan- 
ford University when he submitted the present work in an international com- 
petition sponsored by the Scandinavian countries, Sweden, Norway and 
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Finland. The question put forth for consideration was: “Can an objective 
moral standard be set up in the present age; and if so, on what is it to be 
based ?”’ Many readers will still be in quest of an objective moral standard 
even after the most diligent perusal of In Quest of Morals. Dr. Lanz’s 
solution to the problem—though he insists that his “book does not presume 
to prove anything; it only prepares the ground for future proving’”’—is based 
upon the principle of relativity in the natural sciences, particularly mathe- 
matics and physics, which he asserts can and should be transferred intact to 
the sphere of human conduct. 

His Preface “is an attempt to prepare the unsuspecting reader for the 
somewhat unusual, and to some people, perhaps objectionable, tone and form 
of the book”; later he asks indulgence for numerous scientific and mathe- 
matical references which might be obscure to the ordinary reader. Both 
precautions unquestionably are understatements. 

The author possesses a clear and discriminating power of thought and 
expression, as is manifested in the description he gives of parontology, the 
science of the present; of the integral part that medicine plays in modern 
life; of the phenomenon of metentelosis, the transformation of means into 
ends. But side by side with such ability is an amazing failure to understand 
the neat Scholastic distinction of per se and per accidens, as when discussing 
the relativity of life and health he compares the individual in normal circum- 
stances with “a man facing torture.’ The same defect is evident in his 
confusion of the essential with the accidental, which is the basis of his lengthy 
and erudite disquisition on oriental and occidental music; and injustice is 
added to error when he apparently identifies a work of Christian supereroga- 
tion with that which is simply not illicit. 

Dr. Lanz is obviously widely read, but the frequent quotations—out of 
context—from such disparate authors as St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Lao Tse, Nietzsche, Dostoyevsky and Soren Kierkegaard—and all 
seemingly with approval—are most misleading. The normal conclusion to 
be drawn is that these men are not only substantially in agreement in their 
various philosophies of life, but that the author also is in accord with their 
thought. It is difficult to say what constructive worth this book has. An 
effort is made to steer a middle course between those whom the author styles 
“the conservative idealists and the radical revolutionists.” Superimposed 
upon his theory of moral relativity is a species of tolerant hedonism, always 
abreast, of course, with the times, but apparently devoid of any definite goal 
for human life and activity. The term philosophical can hardly be predicated 
of his thought, for philosophy deals with ultimate causes, and Dr. Lanz 
evidently ignores the only Being who could possibly hold or determine that 
relation when there is question of human conduct. 

Saint Louis University. Patrick J. HOLioran. 
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Your PERSONALITY—INTROVERT OR EXTRAVERT? By Virginia Case. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. viii, 277. $2.50. 

Your Personality is a popular presentation of Jung’s typological doctrines 
with special emphasis upon their application to such major fields of human 
adjustment as work, home, love and marriage. The author contends that 
there are but two basic personality types—introvert and extravert—and that 
any proper understanding of human nature depends upon the careful examina- 
tion of the intimate characteristics which distinguish the one type from the 
other. Such is the nature of these distinguishing characteristics that introvert 
and extravert rarely, if ever, understand each other. A rapprochement is 
therefore deemed necessary and this is the aim of the book. 

The author is quite impatient with those psychologists who do not agree 
with her position and who offer experimental verification for their views. 
However, tough-minded psychologists will find it difficult to accept the view 
that the unconscious introduced modern psychology, or that the individual 
self springs from a “collective racial mind.” Experimentalists will challenge 
the rule that “genuine love relationships are based on polarity of psychological 
type as well as that of sex” (p. 195). It is even doubtful that Pavlov 
would consider his incidental observations on canine temperament of such 
fundamental importance as to warrant the statement, “From a purely scientific 
point of view there is no more compelling evidence of the importance of the 
types than the work of Pavlov” (p. 5). 


The book, nevertheless, is written in an engaging style and will hold 
popular interest. But it will also meet with scientific apathy. 
Fordham University. JosepH F. Kusis. 


PRINCIPLES OF ABNORMAL PsycHoLocy. By A. H. Maslow and Bela 
Mittelmann. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. Pp. x, 638. $3.50. 
This is a textbook on maladjustment and mental disorders. It represents 

an attempt on the part of the authors to synthesize pertinent material from 

the fields of psychology, psychoanalysis and cultural anthropology and to fuse 
the experimental and clinical approaches to the problems of abnormality. 

The book opens with a brief case history to which reference is made 
throughout the text. This is followed by the development of the concepts 
of adjustment, normality and abnormality together with a chapter on psycho- 
somatics. The second part is concerned with the dynamic processes under- 
lying abnormal behavior. Here are discussed unconscious processes, conflict, 
frustration and the mechanisms by which the individual attempts to cope 
with his conflict. Included here is a chapter on experimentally produced 
behavior disturbances. The third part of the text is devoted to the problem of 
heredity and environment as related to mental disorders. In the fourth part 
are considered the training of the therapist, the aims of the therapeutic process 
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and the specialized techniques, including the clinical interview, hypnosis and 
psychoanalysis. ‘The fifth and final part covers the traditional mental dis- 
turbances and includes also a discussion of mental aspects of such organic 
conditions as peptic ulcer, colitis and urticaria. The text proper closes with 
a chapter on feeblemindedness. There is a bibliography of 819 titles, a 
glossary and two appendices, one covering projective methods and the other 
statistical data on mental disorders. 

Certain weaknesses are evident in the presentation. A failure to lay an 
adequate foundation for the specific interpretations of the given clinical data 
make these interpretations appear gratuitous. Particularly is this true in the 
typically psychoanalytic manner in which glib but uncritical reference is 
constantly made to unconscious processes as explanatory of the observed facts. 
Overemphasis on feelings of helplessness and worthlessness and upon fear of 
catastrophic breakdown as the chief factors in maladjustment will probably 
bias many clinicians against the book. 

The chapter on experimentally produced behavior disturbances is inade- 
quate and poorly integrated with the rest of the text. ‘The audiogenic seizure 
is not recognized as such, important and pertinent research is completely 
omitted, and the treatment is in general superficial and uncritical. 

The discussion of the specific mental conditions tends in spots to be incom- 
plete. The section on stuttering is particularly inadequate while that on 
schizophrenia includes but a passing note on the use of metrazol and insulin, 
no indication being given of the percentages of cases in which relief is secured 
through these drugs as compared with other methods of treatment. No 
mention is made of the specific drug treatments in postencephalitis nor of the 
use of dilantin in epilepsy. The constitutional psychopathic inferior is ignored. 

There are, on the other hand, many favorable points to the book. Through- 
out there is a welcome emphasis on the cultural and social aspects of malad- 
justment. The dynamic approach to the problems of conflict and symptom 
formation is consistently maintained. The concepts of normality and 
abnormality are ably presented with adequate stress upon the flexibility and 
relativity of these categories. The frankly psychotic conditions are properly 
subordinated to the problems of the less severely maladjusted. The authors 
strike a needed note in emphasizing that the aim of psychotherapy should be 
that of helping the patient in the direction he naturally tends—and in 
recognizing that in certain situations more than psychotherapy is needed: “A 
starving man needs food, not therapy.” 

In the style of the text there is a tendency toward the monotonous, a lack 
of emphasis, a repetitiousness of general thought, all of which adversely affect 
its readibility. All aspects considered, it is the sort of book the reviewer 
would prefer to place on a reference list for graduate students than assign 
as a text for the undergraduate. 

Fordham University. Tuomas J. SNEE, 
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Tue Story oF AMERICAN CATHOLICISM. By Theodore Maynard. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. xv, 694. $3.50. 

Anyone making the acquaintance of this book should by all manner of 
means begin with the beginning by reading the Introduction. He may thereby 
forestall some possible misunderstanding. ‘The Introduction sets out un- 
equivocally and with engaging clarity the type of book the author meant to 
write. It is not a treatment of the subject along conventional lines in his- 
toriography. The treatment is not one of detailed, comprehensive statement; 
it is one of suggestion. For the scores of distinguished churchmen who clamor 
for notice in any history of American Catholicism on the usual pattern, the 
reader is made acquainted with but a few. For the hundreds of highly inter- 
esting, often stirring situations that integrate the epic which is told, only a 
relatively few meet with recital. But the selected figures, situations, episodes 
that do fill in the picture are, in most cases at least, alive with significance 
in the author’s theme. Even the historian may be permitted at times to break 
away from the shackles of mere denotation and employ connotation, sugges- 
tion, as a literary device. At the same time, one sees, connotation as a method 
in the mechanics of his art has drawbacks for the historical craftsman, grave 
ones, too, as Mr. Maynard candidly admits (p. xii). Chicago, scene of a 
century of spectacular upgrowth of Catholicism scarcely duplicated in the 
history of the Church, drops entirely out of view (the name of the city does 
occur once or twice in the text). Cardinal Gibbons, on the other hand, is 
featured to the extent of thirty-two pages. But, for the purpose the author 
had in mind, which was to sketch out the past realities of American Catholi- 
cism in their most meaningful aspects, he felt that the method of selective 
emphasis, of suggestion, would serve him best. There is no reason to question 
the wisdom of his choice. 

The book revels in interpretation, which of course is not a thing to condemn 
it; history without interpretation is bare chronology. But interpretation is 
subjective and as such takes on the limitations and idiosyncrasies of the human 
mind. ‘The interpreter afield in history can so readily devise explanations 
that do not explain or do so questionably, and few things detract more from 
the authority of a historical text than questionable explanations. This is not 
to imply that the interpretations, sometimes elaborate, with which Mr. May- 
nard intersperses his narrative are of a dubious sort; on the contrary, they are, 
by and large, as satisfying as they are interestingly set forth. But he does at 
times permit himself an interpretation in which his readers or many of them 
will probably hesitate to follow him. That the American Catholics rallied 
to the Revolution because “the principles of the Revolution were so closely 
consonant with Catholic political philosophy” (p. 117) seems a far-fetched 
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view of the matter. That Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation was a “mon- 
strous injustice” and “a blot upon Lincoln’s record” (p. 359) are estimates 
so entirely out of line with the considered judgment of the professional his- 
torians that one wonders what evidence there is to support them. 

In pursuing his task the author ran foul of controversies and worse over 
which he could not in all honesty draw the veil. So we are given details of 
the Trustee squabbles in New York and Philadelphia, Cahenslyism, “Amer- 
icanism,” the school question of the nineties. The topics are dealt with dis- 
cerningly and with correct appreciation of the doctrinal or canonical issues 
involved. Probably they loom too large in the text in view of its restricted 
scale. There is little point in extending the discussion of such matters beyond 
the bare exigencies of historical candor and truth. At the same time it is 
comforting to see Mr. Maynard handle them deftly and with no discernible 
burning of his fingers. 

The very sweep of the author’s theme and the narrow limits into which 
it is compressed invite inexactitudes. Inexactitudes there are, but they are 
not of a nature to suggest careless, slipshod treatment. A deal of painstaking, 
scholarly research underlies the book and comes to the surface in convincing 
fashion. As to misstatements of fact, it may not be amiss to indicate a few. 
There were priests with Ponce de Leon’s second expedition to Florida, 1521. 
Hence, 1526 may not be taken as the date of the first Mass in the United 
States (p. 17). The De Soto expedition did not reach Kansas or even 
Oklahoma (p. 20), according to the findings of the government-sponsored 
commission (1939) that studied its route. That the Coronado expedition 
got as far as Nebraska (p. 24) is a view finding no critical support today. 
The traditional route, which terminates in Kansas, was reafirmed by some 
fifty experts whose opinion in the matter was recently sought by the Coronado 
Quarto Centenary Commission. ‘The famous inscription attributed to 
Menendez, “I do this not as to Frenchmen but as to Lutherans” (p. 15), 
is mythical. So concluded such an eminent Hispano-Americanist as Woodbury 
Lowery. Reference to the alleged “comfortable sloth of the New Mexican 
friars on the eve of the Pueblo Revolt” (p. 38) raises the question as to what 
evidence it is based on. The account of the controversy between Lord Balti- 
more and the Maryland Jesuits is hardly accurate (p. 69). The Jesuit 
General really decided with his subjects except for the prohibition issued to 
them not to accept land from the Indians without permission of the Proprie- 
tary. The Rocky Mountain Missions were not abandoned by the Jesuits 
in 1852 (p. 412); they remained (and remain to this day) in Jesuit hands. 
In the year named jurisdiction over them was withdrawn from the Jesuits 
of St. Louis. 

This sweeping survey is above all things readable. Choice of incidents, 
personalities, religious groups of men and women that are made to do service 
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for the many necessarily crowded out of the limited canvas may provoke 
criticism. But, due allowances made for the inherent difficulties of his task, 
Mr. Maynard has given us a worthwhile and valuable account of the epochal 
forward march of the Catholic Church in the United States. 

Lovola University, Chicago. GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN. 


CONCERNING LATIN AMERICAN CULTURE. Edited by Charles C. Griffin. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xii, 234. $2.00. 
Despite certain defects more or less inherent in a collection of this sort, 

Concerning Latin American Culture is a distinctly substantial contribution to 
the rising tide of works on Latin America sweeping over our country. As 
might be expected, the several chapters are uneven in merit, scaling down 
from two of real brilliance to some more than slightly mediocre. It is not, 
however, to be denied that the combined effort of the several scholars repre- 
sented makes possible a work considerably more comprehensive than could 
have been created with equal success and authority by any single individual. 
It is decidedly unfortunate that the volume includes no consideration of the 
culture of the River Plate region, inasmuch as Buenos Aires and Montevideo 
are clearly among the most vital centers of culture in the Americas. It is 
good to see, on the other hand, that Brazil is given the consideration properly 
demanded by her size, population and importance. “Two of the essays are 
devoted entirely to Brazil and the emphasis in a third (that of Dr. Berrien) 
is largely upon that amazing country. The serious reader will regret the 
omission “in the interest of uniformity” of the documentation which ac- 
companied some of the manuscripts, for it would prove at least interesting to 
see what supporting evidence could be offered for certain questionable state- 
ments made in some of the papers. 

Following an introduction by James T. Shotwell, the series of papers is 
presented as follows: Cultural Relations of the United States in the Western 
World, by Ben M. Cherrington (p. 3) ; The Crossways of the Americas, by 
Richard F. Pattee (p. 9) ; Spain in the Epoch of American Civilization, by 
Fernando de los Rios (p. 25) ; The Action of Spain in America, by Fernando 
de los Rios (p. 49) ; Some aspects of the Social Development of Portuguese 
America, by Gilberto Freyre (p. 79); The Significance of Native Indian 
Culture in Hispanic America, by Charles C. Griffin (p. 104); Mexico, 
European and Native, by Nathaniel Weyl (p. 124); Some Considerations 
Regarding Contemporary Latin American Music, by William Berrien 
(p. 151); Brazilian Art, by Robert C. Smith (p. 181); Spanish American 
Literature and Art, by Concha Romero James (p. 197); Educational De- 
velopment in Latin America, by Amanda Labarca Hubertson (p. 217). 

Only a few of these essays seem to call for specific comment. Richard F. 
Pattee, of the Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State, contributes 
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a truly masterful discussion of the Caribbean area. Describing that area as 
“kaleidoscopic, variegated-—a veritable mosaic of peoples, ideas, and experi- 
ences,’ Dr. Pattee paints with swift, sure strokes the colorful picture of the 
part played by the Caribbean in the history of the Americas. 

Many persons will doubtless question whether Fernando de los Rios was the 
best qualified and most desirable person available to interpret Spanish culture 
at the time of American colonization and the action of Spain in the New 
World, but it may be admitted, nevertheless, that he has on the whole shown 
himself to be more restrained and moderate than would be thought possible 
of one whose actions as Minister of Education in the Spanish Republican 
Cabinet were marked by excesses of bias. 

Perhaps the least satisfying of all the papers is that by Nathaniel Weyl on 
Mexico. Imbued with a great admiration for the type of social revolution so 
avidly pushed by the late Cardenas régime and exhibiting a rather strong 
lack of sympathy for the traditional culture and social structure of Mexico, 
he draws on the whole a one-sided picture. 

The second paper which demands classification as outstanding is that by 
Dr. Berrien, now of the American Council of Learned Societies, who is par- 
ticularly well equipped to discuss this and nearly all other subjects relating 
to Latin America. Just tribute is paid to Sr. Francisco Curt Lange, the Uru- 
guayan musicologist, for his splendid work with the significant Boletin latino- 
americano de musica, and to Heitor Vila-Lobos, one of the two most import- 
ant living Latin American composers, for his unusual program of musical 
education for the youth of Brazil. Care is taken to point out the especial 
effectiveness of music and art in improving cultural understanding between 
the Americas, since these mediums of cultural communication are universally 
understood and appreciated. Dr. Berrien advises that the artistic music of 
those republics, and not the banal and pseudo-popular sort generally heard 
here, must be the basis of inter-American exchange in this field. 

The insistent overtone which continues to be heard through the several 
essays of this volume is that Latin American culture, rooted solidly in the 
Spanish and Portuguese heritage, tinged usually with indigenous influence, 
and molded largely during the past century in French patterns, merits from 


us a study and appreciation not generally granted it. 
University of Notre Dame. Wa tterR M. LANGForp. 


IBEROAMERICA. Su Presente y su Pasado. By Américo Castro. New York: The 

Dryden Press, 1941. Pp. xiv, 267. $1.65. 

This is a well balanced and interesting account of the civilization and 
culture of our neighbors to the South. The book is especially welcome now 
that the two continents have, in more ways than one, manifested a desire for 
closer relationship and understanding. It is Professor Castro’s opinion that 
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no real understanding can exist unless the profound differences which separate 
both Americas are understood and analyzed. At the very beginning, an attempt 
is made toward correcting two prevalent misnomers, “Hispanic-America” and 
“‘Latin-America” ; and in their stead the more inclusive name “Ibero-America” 
is substituted. 

There follows in logical order a treatment of the pre-Columbian civiliza- 
tions, the Conquest, Brazil, the Colonial Regime, the Dissolution of the 
Spanish Empire, post-Independence Hispanic-America, and the Literature of 
Hispanic-America. 

In making the comparison between the civilizations of |bero-America and 
Anglo-Saxon America, Professor Castro brings out the ever important basic 
difference of a fundamental unity of race in Anglo-Saxon America, and of a 
mixture of races in Ibero-America—el mestizaje. The author, perhaps, over- 
stresses the resultant effects of the religions of the two civilizations when he 
seems to imply that the lack of progress of Ibero-America, as compared to that 
of Anglo-Saxon America, is due to the sole interest in the hereafter of the 
Ibero-American. Surely, the Spaniard in Spain, with the same religious back- 
ground, managed to progress in many respects, producing one of the greatest 
civilizations of all times. 

The text includes an evaluation of the work done by Fray Bartolomé de las 
Casas, friend of the oppressed Indians, and the labors of the Jesuit Fathers in 
Brazil and Paraguay in organizing the misiones. The excellent illustrations 
and informative tables on the individual Ibero-American nations in the back of 
the book should prove especially interesting to all students interested in accu- 
mulating factual data. 

Fordham University. Guipo E. MAzzeo. 


THE TRAGEDY OF Europe. A Diary of the Second World War. By Francis 
Neilson. Appleton, Wisc.: C. C. Nelson Publishing Company, 1940. Pp. 
680. $10.00. 

The Tragedy of Europe is a record covering the war day by day from its 
beginning until October 28, 1940. It is not an impersonal historical account of 
a columnist. Mr. Neilson combines in one the historian, dramatist and prophet. 
By birth and present loyalty a sound American, he has had a fine experience 
of foreign politics gained as a Member of the British Parliament. All the 
present actors in this tragedy are personally known to him, and he knew 
many others, the’ effect of whose policy gives movement to his account. 

The tears of Wilson when he sat at his desk in the cabinet after declaring 
a state of war existed between this country and Germany, the glee of 
triumph that lighted up Page, the French compromise made of England in 
the Versailles treaty, Hitler’s understanding of England as an advantage to 
European peace and well-being, and of France as an obstacle to the same, 
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Lord Halifax’s persevering efforts in Poland to avert the calamity, and the 
blind stubbornness of Beck do much more than speculatively enlighten; they 
properly inform and adjust the mind for a rational understanding of what 
is transpiring at the moment in Europe. In all, Mr. Neilson is sympathetic 
to England, but he could never see Hitler as a madman, a bluff, or one who 
was raging without much justice in his cause. 

Mr. Neilson’s few references to the Pope should make both Catholics and 
others appreciate the place of His Holiness in the European crisis. 

Fordham University. JosEpH McGowan. 


History OF CIVILIZATION. By Hutton Webster. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1940. Pp. xix, 1051. $4.50. 

Hutton Webster has crowned his long labors in the field of general histories 
by writing one of the best factual (rather than interpretive) surveys of world 
history. The story begins with the life of primitive societies in all parts of the 
world, passes to the centers of early civilization in America, China, India, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt and Western Asia, and then broadens out in the con- 
ventional periods of classical, medieval and modern history. Roughly one third 
of the book covers each of the major divisions of ancient, medieval and mod- 
ern history, with each of these divisions subdivided in chapters developing im- 
portant themes. Black and white maps, colored maps, judiciously selected 
illustrations, chronological tables, diagrams, an adequate index and a modern 
bibliography all help the understanding of the text. The style is clear and 
the groups of paragraphs are divided from one another by short subheadings. 

It appears to the reviewer that the materials on politics, economics, social 
life and science are superior to those on philosophy, literature and religion. 
The accounts of philosophy and literature are largely catalogues of names. 
The reader will learn almost nothing of the ideas which made Plato, Aristotle, 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas—to mention but a few names—so dom- 
inant in the realm of thought. Religion receives much attention, but the 
treatment, though written with a real effort to achieve objectivity, is seldom 
illuminating. The author fails to enter into the spirit of the religions of suc- 
cessive cultures and hence often misses their genius. This misunderstanding 
partially stems from his assumption that man discovers God rather than that 
God creates man. Incidentally he also seems to confuse the Eucharist and the 
Mass when he writes “the Eucharist or Mass as it came to be called”; and 
he follows a common error in stating that “Judaism never developed into an 
active missionary religion.” 

By concentrating too much attention on parts of a culture, Professor Web- 
ster has often failed to grasp the meaning of the whole culture. The latter 
is certainly something more than the sum of its parts. Nor is the description 
of the interrelations of cultures particularly successful. For instance, we do 
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not see clearly the impact of the great civilizations of the Near East upon 
Greece nor the impact of Greece upon them. Moreover the whole process 
of continuity in history is over-simplified in the analogy of the torch being 
passed to the next runner in the race of civilization. We do not learn what 
elements were accepted or rejected in the process and the reasons governing 
acceptance or rejection. The orientation of the material, which, as suggested 
above, is factual rather than interpretive, is frankly western or European. 

Brooklyn College. IRVING RAYMOND. 


THE Sociat LirE oF PrimitivE Man. By Sylvester A. Sieber, $.V.D., and 
Franz H. Mueller, M.C.S., Dr. rer. pol. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 
1941. Pp. 579. $3.50. 

When the imposing work of Fathers Schmidt and Koppers, Volker und 
Kulturen, Der Mensch aller Zeiten, was published in 1924, scholars hailed 
it as a significant contribution to ethnological theory. It was largely written 
around, about, and in defense of, what has become known to every student of 
anthropology in the United States as the Kulturkreistheorie. 

As far back as 1906, when Anthropos first made its appearance, this theory 
was hailed as the best mode of enquiry into the spread and relationship of 
cultures and culture-complexes over the wide world. In fact, even before 1906 
the foundations of the Theorie had been laid. In his obituary on F. Graebner 
(Anthropos XX, 1935, pp. 203-214), Father Schmidt refers to two remark- 
able meetings of the Berliner Anthropologische Gesellschaft on November 
14, 1904. Here Graebner read his now famous paper on Kulturkreise und 
Kulturschichten in Ozeanien, while Ankermann (like Graebner, an assistant 
at the Berlin Museum fir Volkerkunde) followed with the important paper 
on Kulturkreise und Kulturschichten von Afrika. Fr. Schmidt himself states 
that it was here that the“Theorie zum ersten Male mit bewusster Systematik 
in die weitere Offentlichkeit trat.”’ 

If an expectant world was not fully convinced by the multitude of books, 
pamphlets, criticisms and reviews sent out by the Viennese School in support 
of the Kulturkreise, that school deserves credit for a large achievement. ‘This 
is the defeat of the evolutionists of the school of Morgan and Tylor and the 
brilliant defense of an historical methodology in the analysis of culture simi- 
larities and of culture sequences. 

Many American students were captivated by the theory, but were puzzled 
by the novel terminology used in its explanation. While Fr. Schmidt writes 
clearly, Graebner’s Methode der Ethnologie (Heidelberg 1911) repelled 
students by an involved style. 

There was ample room, then, for a work which would bring home to the 
English-speaking world the merits of the school for the student of ethnologic 


theory. We have this work before us: The Social Life of Primitive Man. 
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This book is largely based on the German work that is cited above. The 
authors (one of whom, Fr. Sieber, was a student of Fr. Schmidt at Médling) 
have made a brave and, on the whole, a successful attempt to present the work 
of Fr. Schmidt and his school to English readers. 

It is to be regretted that the authors did not give larger space to the ex- 
planation of the “four essential criteria: quality, quantity, continuity, and 
degrees of relationship”. For it is precisely these “criteria” which, according 
to Schmidt and Koppers, help in the establishment of the various “culture 
circles.” 

The very title of the book will, no doubt, attract students. For we want 
to know a good deal about the social life of primitive folk. These primitives, 
however, are at different culture levels. There are “the Primitive culture 
circles of the food gatherers, the Primary culture circles of the food producers, 
and the Secondary culture circles, at the dawn of written history.” 

An excellent glossary, questions, a bibliography and full index round out 
this timely volume. 

St. Louis University. ALBERT MunrTSCH. 





THE Lire AND Times oF LEO THE Great. By Trevor Jalland. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. viii, 542. $5.50. 

To most of us, Leo the Great is the saint who turned back Attila the Hun 
from Rome and persuaded Genseric the Vandal to forego the sacking of the 
Holy City. To Church historians, he is one of the great statesmen and legis- 
lators of the Papacy and a diplomat who could manage emperors and win 
back heretics. To the theologian, he is the Doctor of the Church, who 
crystallized her teaching on the Incarnation and condemned Eutyches and 
the Monophysites. To Protestants, who discredit the Apostolic succession and 
the jure divino primacy of the see of Peter, Leo the Great is the first Pope 
to enforce that claim successfully. In some measure, but not entirely, the 
author belongs to this last category. 

The place and date of Leo’s birth has not come down to us. He must have 
been born toward the end of the fourth century, because when Celestine I 
was Pope (422-432), Leo was a deacon of the Apostolic see and of great 
influence and in high esteem. It was at this time that John Cassian refers 
to him as a “great ornament of the Roman Church and the Divine ministry.” 
He was consecrated Pope to succeed Sixtus III, on September 29, 440. His 
election, which took place during his absence on a diplomatic mission in Gaul, 
is evidence of the universal approval he enjoyed. 

It was providential that a staunch and capable leader should be called to 
head the Church at such a stormy period. The barbarians were overrunning 
the Empire in the West and heresy was rampant in the East. In the dis- 
courses and letters of Leo, from which the author quotes copiously, we get a 
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contemporary view of the Hun, the Vandal and the Goth and the dangers 
which their irruptions brought to the unity of the Church. We see the 
controversy with St. Hilary of Arles over the deposition of Celidonius; the 
suppression of Manichaeism which had sought refuge in Italy and the curbing 
of Priscillianism in Spain; the maneuvers of the heretics in Asia Minor and 
the famous “Robber Council” of Ephesus. We review the Council of 
Chalcedon (451) and read the reports to Leo from the Papal Delegate as 
well as Leo’s letters directing the course of the Council. 

Though one cannot agree with all the author’s inferences, one must approve 
his objective presentation of the evidence which Leo’s writings afford. His 
citations in English are almost invariably supported by the original Latin 
given in the footnotes. It is only with the conclusions, appended at the 
end of each chapter under the heading of ‘Additional Notes,” that a critic 
must disagree; and even these are good tempered and fair. 

In the question of the primacy, the author gives much space to Cyprian 
but does not even mention Clement. He discusses the question of whether 
Peter was ever in Rome. It is not clear just what he holds, but the evidence 
he chooses to present would give only a tenuous probability. The character 
of St. Hilary of Arles is presented in an unfavorable light. He accuses 
Catholic hagiographers of glossing over the facts, but he does not explain 
why Leo himself refers to St. Hilary after his death as “of blessed memory.” 

Of Leo’s writings there are extant ninety-six sermons, for the most part 
short ones, and one hundred and forty-three letters. Most of these letters 
were not written by Leo himself, but were issued by the Papal chancery 
in his name and concern disciplinary and business matters. However, the 
author, working entirely from these discourses and letters, attempts to draw 
up a complete summary of Leo’s moral and dogmatic beliefs and liturgical 
practice. The result is sketchy and in one instance amusing. Taking sacerdos 
as always meaning “bishop” and sacerdotium as always meaning “episcopacy,” 
he runs into the strange conclusion that in the Leonine ritual there was no 
function exercised by the presbyter. It is true that Leo commonly refers to 
the bishop as sacerdos, understanding the plenitudinem sacerdotii, but he also 
refers to the sacerdotium of the presbyter or priest (Praedicti igitur presbyteri, 
qui indignos se honoris sui ordine sunt professi, licet privari etiam sacerdotii 
merentur etc. Ep. 19, c. 2). In referring to the election of a bishop he uses 
the words summi sacerdotis electione (Ep. 14, c. 5). If a bishop is a summus 
sacerdos there must be other sacerdctes who are not bishops. 

With these exceptions, the work is a splendid piece of painstaking scholar- 
ship which professors of patrology or theology will read with interest and 


profit. 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary. LAURENCE W. SMITH. 
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CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE EMPEROR IN THE FourTH CENTURY. 
By Kenneth M. Setton. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
Pp. 239. $2.75. 

Early in the fourth century Christianity was recognized as a religio licita, 
and came into a new and even close relation with the Emperor. Constantine, 
to whom the Church owed its new status, was regarded by many as something 
more than man and less than God. Eusebius of Caesarea, for example, uncon- 
sciously advocated caesaropapism. In the beginning of the reign of Constantius 
this deferential attitude was continued. Only when it became evident that the 
Emperor had quite decided Arian tendencies did the Fathers begin to extol 
the glory of the imperial office less and to insist more on its obligations and 
the limits of its power. Athanasius who had been at first favorably disposed 
to Constantius took the lead in opposition to the Emperor. To the generation 
of Gregory Nazianzen, however, Constantius, who had been succeeded by 
Julian the Apostate, appeared in the light of a good Emperor. 

The opposition to Constantius by Athanasius established a precedent fol- 
lowed in the West by Ambrose and in the East by Chrysostom. Dr. Setton 
treats of the struggle between Ambrose and Valentinian II and Theodosius 
and believes that in the struggle between the Emperor and the Church it was 
the Emperor who was now for the first time on the defensive. After a 
short chapter on Synesius of Cyrene, the author treats of Chrysostom, of his 
dealings with the Imperial Court, and his views on the Imperial office. 
A chapter is added on Imperial Images and the part they played in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers. 

In his treatment of the affair of the synagogue at Callinicum the author 
may seem prejudiced against Ambrose, especially when he speaks of “big- 
otry and prejudice” (p. 123). Apart from this, the author’s judgment is 
moderate, sane and calm. The English is clear, idiomatic and easy to read. 
In editing and format the book is a model of its kind. 

Alma College, Calif. Epwarp HAGEMANN. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE JEsuITs. By James Brodrick, S.J. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1941. Pp. vii, 274. $3.00. 

Father Brodrick’s name on a title page is a promise of solid and absorbing 
reading. His Origin of the Jesuits more than fulfills the anticipation. The 
first in a series of volumes in which he plans to tell the complete history of 
the Society of Jesus, this particular volume deals with the origins and the 
accomplishments of the Order up to the death of St. Ignatius. The subject 
matter, familiar enough, is treated in solid and definitive fashion. One 
realizes that the author backs up his text with a wealth of scholarly 
research, even if his approach seems a popular one. The book is largely a 
series of biographical portraits of St. Ignatius, St. Francis Xavier, St. Francis 
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Borgia, Bl. Peter Faber, James Laynez, Jerome Nadal, with briefer sketches 
of other early Jesuits. One must be grateful to Father Brodrick for giving 
due measure to the long-underestimated Jerome Nadal, who may well be 
considered as second only to St. Ignatius in the founding of the Society of 
Jesus. One notes with regret that Father Brodrick fails to give mention 
to one of the greatest of the early Italian Jesuits, Silvestro Landini. Lan- 
dini’s work in Italy and Corsica ranks him with early giants of the Society, 
while his death before that of St. Ignatius places him within the scope of the 
book. The portraits of the founders of the Jesuit order are remarkably well 
drawn, revealing learned, saintly and zealous priests, human withal and 
kindly men. Father Brodrick’s narrative makes delightful reading. His 
genuine Irish wit sparkles through every page; his observations and asides, 
whether in the text or in the notes, are excellent. 

This reviewer does not agree with the author’s view of the incorrectness 
of Father Schwickerath’s statement that Ignatius had founded a religious 
Order which made the education of youth one of its primary objects. If 
one limits the founding to the actions prior to the Papal Bull of 1540, the 
view would be correct. But if one includes in the process of the founding 
the actions of St. Ignatius up to his death, such as the writing of the Con- 
stitutions and the founding of colleges for lay-pupils, it is the impugned 
opinion which is correct. In the general story of the first years of the Order 
one could wish for more details. Yet Father Brodrick’s purpose is a popular 
portrayal, and it is his right to number the actors and actions on the scene. 
He has certainly written an absorbing story. The Origin of the Jesuits is a 


magnificent book. 
Boston College. 


Martin P. Harney. 


THe CHRISTIAN CALENDAR AND THE GREGORIAN REFORM. By Peter 
Archer, S.J. New York: Fordham University Press, 1941. Pp. xi, 124. 
$3.50. 

The Christian Calendar and the Gregorian Reform is doubtless the simplest 
and most complete exposition in English of a subject of very general interest 
and one which to the ordinary layman is rather mysterious. The mathematical 
portion of the work has been made very clear and simple; a good, practical 
knowledge of arithmetic is all that is required in the reader. 

There are, of course, certain difficult and complicated elements in the art 
of calendar making and in its adaptation to civil and religious life, especially 
when this must extend to the distant past and to future centuries and even 
millennia; it is, therefore, a real intellectual treat to be led by a competent 
guide through the intricacies of the orderly computation of the progress of 
time through the centuries. Father Archer has, in addition, given a series 
of tables, several of them being original with him, which are most helpful 
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to a better understanding of the nature of the coordination of the lunar and 
solar march of time and its application to the construction of the yearly 
calendar for any past or future period. The new tables here introduced 
make it easy even for anyone to determine the date of the movable feasts. 

Interspersed with the mathematical treatment of the subject, we find 
interesting historical chapters which enhance the value of the book and make 
us realize better what a masterpiece the Gregorian Reform, made in 1582, 
really is. This does not mean that there may not also be practical advantages 
in seeking a new arrangement of the months and weeks of the year to fit 
in better with our modern “systematized” methods of business, commercial 
and industrial life. The author has treated this question both in the body 
of the book and in a supplement. In Section 27 of the book he gives briefly 
various “Proposed New Civil Calendars” and their relative advantages and 
disadvantages. A serious objection to all of them is the disruption of the 
regular succession of the days of the week which has always been such an 
important element in the religious ceremonial life not only of the Catholic 
Church and the Jewish Synagogue, but of almost all religions both Christian, 
Pagan and Infidel. In the Supplement the whole question is examined at 
greater length; the forms which the calendar would have according to the 
more common proposals are given in detail. The author then adds another 
proposal in which the advantages of the others are preserved and the great 
objection of interrupting the sequence of weeks is obviated. In his judgment, 
however, such a momentous change as is involved in introducing a new 
calendar is not justified by the commercial and business conveniences for 
which alone the change is demanded. 

A serviceable Index makes the book more easy to use either as a classroom 
text or as a reference work. An insert offers a simple “perpetual calendar,” 
which can be adjusted very easily and simply for any selected year. 

Georgetown University. Epwarp C. PHILLIPs. 


BoHDAN, HETMAN OF UKRAINE. By George Vernadsky. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. 150. $2.50. 

Even before Hitler’s drive to the east it was becoming evident that no one 
could claim to understand the elements of the present struggle without giving 
more attention to Eastern Europe than traditional history has accorded. To 
the five histories of the Ukraine only recently made available in English this 
first biography of the seventeenth-century Cromwell of the Ukraine by the 
distinguished historian of Russia is a most welcome addition. It is rather a 
pity that Bohdan’s surname of Khmelnitsky was not included in the title since 
it is by that name that he is generally known and the study may fail to attract 
the attention it deserves. The book is attractively illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of contemporary scenes and portraits. 
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Bohdan Khmelnitsky’s career is not only a fascinating subject in itself but 
is also an epitome of the Ukrainian problem, and the author has taken great 
pains to center about the hetman a clear and compact sketch of the whole 
sweep of Ukrainian history. As to the hero of the tale, the hetman himself, 
although the chief events of his life and campaigns are described in consider- 
able detail, one is left with a rather hazy impression of his character and 
motives. The most significant landmark in his life, his shift in purpose from 
the attainment of privileges for the Cossacks as a group to the securing of 
national independence for the Ukraine as a state, is only briefly touched upon. 
And in spite of a eulogy of the hetman as a paragon of statesmanship it is 
difficult to find convincing evidence of this in his vain endeavor to keep dis- 
entangled the web of intrigue which he sought to weave among his neighbors, 
although his efforts in this direction may be explained by the fact that this 
was what passed for diplomacy among the “enlightened despots” of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. As to the comparison with Cromwell, while 
in many ways it is apt, one certainly fails to recognize in Khmelnitsky the 
stern and uncompromising singleness of purpose, ill-timed and harmful though 
it may have been, which characterized the Puritan. As military organizers 
and strategists the two were perhaps on a par. 

By way of background for an understanding of the ills of the present world, 
the life and work of Khmelnitsky are worth many texts. Substituting a 
different vocabulary one may read in them the whole history of modern 
times. The Ukrainian struggle for independence was complicated by a fatal 
internal clash between Cossack landowning officers and the ordinary peasants 
as to what constituted freedom, not incomparable to the class conflict and 
accompanying fifth columns of today, while the religious strife between Roman 
Catholic and Greek Orthodox organizations cut across national lines much 
as do our present religious and ideological patterns of belief. Indeed, the 
welter of perfidy and bloodshed practiced by all parties concerned raises the 
question of the validity of nationalism alone as the ultimate measure of values. 
Miami University. O. J. FREDERIKSEN. 






THE Vision OF Worip PEACE IN SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
Century France. By Elizabeth V. Souleyman. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1941. Pp. 232. $2.50. 

With the present conflict turning men’s minds anew to the establishment of 
an international order designed to preserve world peace, this study of the vision 
of peace as seen by men of other ages is certain to have contemporary interest. 
French pacifists have played a leading role in the development of the peace 
concept and the period covered in this work is one in which France was par- 
ticularly prolific in projects to maintain perpetual peace. The author sketches 
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briefly the most important plans before the seventeenth century; but it is to 
be regretted that an Introduction, no matter how brief, was not included 
which would give to the general reader the background in the development of 
the peace idea in ancient and medieval times. 

Miss Souleyman has done a careful piece of work within the limits of her 
subject. She has included all of the more important peace schemes and a very 
large number of the minor plans as well. Brief references to non-French projects 
of the times are given. Most extensive treatment is awarded to Emeric Crucé, 
Sully, L’Abbé de Saint-Pierre, Montesquieu, Voltaire, and J. J. Rousseau. 
In each case the literature of the field is quite adequately covered and the plans 
are interestingly presented. The work is carefully documented and offers some 
first hand materials from the libraries of Europe. The author has avoided 
the danger of too frequent and too lengthy quotation from the plans them- 
selves. The writer skillfully handles such controversial points as whether the 
recovery of the Holy Land was for Dubois a mere excuse for writing on other 
schemes, in which he was more interested. Carefully presenting the main argu- 
ments of both sides, Miss Souleyman then ranges herself with the majority 
opinion of present-day scholars, namely, that Dubois was perfectly serious and 
sincere in proposing a new crusade. 

In a footnote on Crucé the author indicates that she presumably used the 
original edition of Le Nouveau Cynée of 1623. In the instance of such an 
extremely rare work, it would seem advisable to indicate where the book was 
obtained. At least it might be well to make clear to the reader that the work 
is not to be readily obtained as its inclusion with other references would lead 
one to believe. In referring to the influence of Crucé’s work, Miss Souleyman 
makes the supposition that Grotius might have been influenced by Crucé. 
The evidence in the case is far from warranting such a conclusion. The 
supposition, it would seem, was first given wide circulation by Professor 
Nys and apparently it was handed down to Balch, the modern editor of 
Crucé, and to Ter Meulen who in many respects is authoritative. It is here 
repeated. The fact that Grotius resided in Paris for some time does not neces- 
sarily mean that he was influenced by Crucé. It has been advanced that since 
Crucé was a man of little standing whose literary reputation was questionable, 
it is hardly logical to assume that Grotius would have sought suggestions 
from him. 

This book would gain greatly in value if greater attention were given to 
a comparative study of the plans. It would be decidedly helpful if a summary 
were made at the close of each chapter. Dr. Souleyman’s work is the result 
of real industry and will rank as one of the chief commentaries on F rench 


peace plans of this period. 


Fordham University. SYLVESTER JOHN HEMLEBEN. 
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THE FRENCH Laic Laws (1879-1889). The First Anti-Clerical Campaign 
of the Third French Republic. By Evelyn M. Acomb. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 282. $3.50. 

During the years 1879-1889, no less than a score of laws limiting the role 
of the Church in society, particularly in the sphere of education, were enacted 
by the Third Republic. The first half of The French Laic Laws is devoted 
to the complicated origins of this anticlerical campaign. ‘To a certain extent 
the Church was the victim of circumstances; its influence had increased under 
a regime which had capsized under the pressure of war; a number of church- 
men had attached themselves to the monarchical cause which not only failed 
of establishment but whose advocates had, while in power (1873-1877), 
extended the influence of the Church; to many parliamentarians the Church 
had seemed but recently to have “‘absolutized” the Papacy. The setting for an 
attack was favorable: beside the questionable advantages to the Church of 
the Concordat of 1801, the Government had the unquestionable advantage 
of holding over its head the threats of strict enforcement or even of denuncia- 
tion; add to this the differences—and also indifferences—among churchmen 
on social and political questions. 

Thanks to Comte’s disciple, Littré, positivism was in great vogue (Littré 
persevered in the anti-theological tenets of his master but rejected his authori- 
tarianism ) ; and even had this not been so, there was still a galaxy of “isms’”— 
anti-clerical secularizing philosophies of life all popularizing the idea of a 
morality independent of religion. Then, too, educational reform was in the 
air; while some politicians were sincerely interested in extending the advan- 
tages of learning to a greater proportion of the population, there were still 
others more interested in creating State positions as well as a large corps 
of servants impregnated with a zeal for the Republic. Then, in a bourgeois 
State, where the rising protests of the proletariat were being voiced, anti- 
clericalism offered a political issue by means of which attention could be 
distracted from social reform. In a Europe where republican France was 
ideologically isolated, an ardent anti-papalism could smooth the course of 
French foreign relations. Superimposed upon all these tendencies and epito- 
mizing almost all of them was the phenomenon of “Jacobin Nationalism” 
directed at the progressive nationalization and laicization of every social 
agency. 

Relying upon biographies, monographs, memoirs, letters, the Journal O fficiel 
and even diplomatic documents, Miss Acomb has painted this picture of the 
decades of the 70’s and the 80’s. Her shading may seem too heavy in one 
place and too light in another, but the complexity of the origins of anti- 
clericalism is apparent and the documentation abundant. Of one thing we 
may be sure: no simple explanation of the anticlerical movement is tenable. 
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Freemasonry, for instance, though it played its part, was but an element; 
on the other hand, it is ridiculous to maintain that the root of the trouble was 
the political sympathies of the majority of the hierarchy. Moreover, and of 
this too we may be sure, sheer vindictiveness was a monopoly of the anti- 
clericals however much individual anticlericals may be freed of that charge. 

In the second half of the volume, the author, relying primarily upon the 
Journal Officiel, tells the story of the passage of each of the laws as well as 
that of those proposals which were rejected. The arguments for and against 
each measure are summarized and, where possible, party alignments on each 
issue are indicated. What becomes increasingly apparent as we proceed from 
one measure to another is the intellectually rooted anticlericalism of several 
deputies, such as Paul Bert, and the more politically rooted brand of others, 
such as Jules Ferry. Most interesting of all the participants in the debates 
are the liberal conservatives (such as Jules Simon), whose sincere adherence 
to the liberal creed led them to oppose many of the measures directed against 
the Church although they themselves were intellectually sympathetic to 
laicism ; nothing could throw into more prominent relief the essentially anti- 
liberal attitude of the majority of the representatives of this period. Nor 
could anything reveal more poignantly than do the results of these various 
debates the dangers inherent in a regime in which everything depends upon 
the votes of the majority, and in which there is no higher law to which an 
appeal can be made. 

In this portion of her volume, she treats the measures according to the 
matters with which they were concerned—higher education, primary educa- 
tion, divorce, etc. Advantageous as this organization may be, it does deprive 
her study of the virtues of a narrative; the introduction of a more chrono- 
logical arrangement would have had the merit of showing the progress of 
the anticlerical tide. Furthermore, it does seem that something more might 
have been said with regard to the nature of the various laws in relation to 
the question of the separation of Church and State; some measures were 
directed at withdrawing State support from purely religious institutions and 
eliminating clerical influence in State affairs, others at the erection of State 
institutions in spheres where none or an insufficient number existed in the 
past, while still others involved a regulation or even destruction of ecclesi- 
astical institutions. After briefly summarizing the sequel of the anticlerical 
campaign of the 80’s, the author points out some of the significances of the 
entire movement. By diverting attention from “pressing social problems,” 
intensifying the hostility of two divergent groups, and creating a “domestic 
tyranny,” it not only weakened the prestige of the Republic but made na- 
tional unity impossible. 

Fordham University. A. PAu LEVACK. 
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PotisH PIoNEERS OF CALIFORNIA. PoLisH PIONEERS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
By Miecislaus Haiman. Chicago: Polish Roman Catholic Union of America, 
Pp. 83, 72. $.50 each. 

In addition to maintaining in these dark days a Museum of Polish culture 
in America, the P. R. C. U. has in the past five years published two sizable 
volumes as well as six small “Annals” of which the above constitute the latest. 
From each of these can be gleaned a fuller appreciation of the manner in 
which Poles have shared in the epic of American expansion. Among our orig- 
inal colonies there was none in which Poles played a more prominent part than 
in Pennsylvania, where their earliest representatives were augmented in the 
eighteenth century by those who came for religious motives—chiefly members 
of the Moravian Brethren. At the close of the century, however, there were 
isolated instances of merchants but particularly of political exiles of the era 
of the great partitions. In California it was again political exiles—from the 
upheavals of 1831, 1846 and 1863—that led the way, but already in 1849 a 
primarily economic and much larger migration, which was to flower in the 
post Civil War period, was inaugurated. These volumes, which are for the 
most part an account of prominent Poles and their contribution to America, 
will be most welcome among those who are interested in the future of Polish- 
Americans in the United States. 


Fordham University. A. Paut LeEvAck. 


I Have ConsIpERED THE Days. By Cyrus Adler. Philadelphia: The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1941. Pp. xiii, 447. $2.50. 
This is a very unusual autobiography. Dr. Adler dictated almost the 

whole of it to his daughter or to his secretary from 1931 to shortly before 

his death in April, 1940. Owing to intermittent illness and constantly in- 
creasing pressure on him from all sides, he was not able to revise it to any 
extent or to prepare it for publication. As a result, it possesses singular 
freshness and reflects the man as an elaborated narrative could never do. 

Its simplicity is its greatest charm and the remarkably forthright way in 

which he tells of his actions and his achievements, without any psychological 

embroidery or false modesty, is the best testimony to his simplicity of heart. 

To understand Cyrus Adler the following quotation from the last page of 

his book will contribute more than pages of character analysis: 

This has been my philosophy of life and of action: To go on doing the best I can 


in any and every circumstance that arises, to be loyal to the traditions of my people 
and my family, to keep, in fact, so busy doing that I have no time to be a philosopher. 


In the following sentences Adler acknowledges his lack of interest in 
speculative philosophy and stresses his agreement with the pragmatic outlook 
of William James. He also quotes a biblical text from Deuteronomy (xxix, 
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29) as his “guiding star’; in the Douay version it runs: “Secret things 
[belong] to the Lord our God: things that are manifest, to us and to our 
children for ever, that we may do all the words of this law.” 

However, it must not be thought that Adler was exclusively a man of 
action. Before acting he thought intensively and intelligently. What he 
lacked in sympathy for abstract thought and in comprehension of methodo- 
logical problems he mcre than made up in ability to plan an intelligent course 
of action and in understanding of men. In fact, he was the wisest man I 
have ever known in all such matters. A few words from him were more 
effective than the impassioned speeches of other leaders. A rare combination 
of personal ambition, intense loyalty and superior intelligence gradually de- 
veloped into a unique capacity for subordinating himself to the cause or the 
institution for which he was working. Kindly almost to a fault, he could 
acquire the reputation of being hard and unyielding—even selfish—in his 
single-minded devotion to a cause. Over a long period of years I found him 
uniformly ready to help with practical advice and with influence. A great 
many organizations were thus assisted in ways which were often vitally 
important, yet he never claimed the slightest credit for his assistance. 

Cyrus Adler was a great Jew, a great American, a great man in his 
generation. His autobiography reveals only part of his many-sided activity. 
No reader can, however, fail to be fascinated by the story which it unfolds, 
the story of an obscure son of an immigrant, born in Arkansas, who succeeded 
because he threw himself fully into every post and opportunity which came 
his way. The record throws light on many chapters in American and Jewish 
history, from the Chicago Exposition of 1892 and Langley’s pioneering ex- 
periments with flying to Zionist political activities of the past decade. 

Johns Hopkins University. W. F. AvsriGHT. 


RELIGION 


CuRIsTIAN Doctrine. By J. S. Whale, D.D. Cambridge: at the Uni- 
versity Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. 197. $2.00. 
In this series of lectures, Dr. Whale, ‘‘a minister of the Churches of the 

Congregational Order, one who stands gratefully and proudly in the tradi- 

tion of Genevan High Churchmanship” (p. 131), presents his own interpreta- 

tion of that tradition. It is worthy of study. 

Dr. Whale is least interesting when he expresses (very courteously, of 
course) his views of the Catholic Church: legalism, ecclesiastical absolutism, 
exclusivism, human merit, mediatorial priesthood, purely accretive develop- 
ments in doctrine and sacramental life, or, really, in a word, Rome, the Pope. 
All this is so dismayingly familiar; nor is there need here to offer the neces- 
sary corrections and completions. 
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But Dr. Whale’s own theology is very interesting indeed, in its excellences 
as well as in its defects. His Problematik is sound: “Modern theology is 
feturning to first principles in asking whether Christianity has its objective 
basis in moral idealism or in history” (p. 30). He rejects the current senti- 
mentalism that equates Christianity with “Christian experience,” or makes of 
it simply a humanly constructed philosophy of general religious values, whose 
highest embodiment was in the unambiguously human and faintly legendary 
figure of Jesus. On the contrary, he holds that “Christian experience and 
Christian doctrine take their stand . . . on something given . . . [on] the 
majesty of what has happened”’ (p. 64). 

He accepts the Gospels as the story of what happened. Their “living 
content” is: “Jesus is the Son of God, giving his life as a ransom for many” 
(p. 105). Moreover, their Christology is rooted in historical fact; it is “no 
mere Gemeindetheologie’ (p. 102). And their soteriology is no mere 
Abelardism: the Incarnation and the Cross “do in fact create a new relation- 
ship between God and Man. It is not merely that they illustrate certain 
perennial truths” (p. 63); for Christ was Priest, and His death a real, 
vicarious, objectively atoning sacrifice. The chapters that develop these two 
fundamental views are the most successful in the book: The Kingdom of God; 
Christ Crucified; Mysterium Christi. At that, the case for the unique 
transcendence of the historical Christ is clouded by an Arian intrusion: 
“Christ in the wilderness . . . was able to sin, and . . . even desired to sin, 
but did not” (p. 99). And a wisp of fog from the modern theory of the 
Suffering God and the Eternal Cross blurs the edges of a seemingly objective 
theory of redemption. Nevertheless, Dr. Whale’s views on the crucial prob- 
lem of Christ are no less earnest, and far less wayward (to adapt Santayana’s 
phrase) than we are accustomed to hear from Protestant divines. 

Less encouraging are some of his other views. The Christian doctrine of 
creation is basically symbolism (p. 32); so, too, is the idea ot the culmina- 
tion of the historical process in a Last Judgment (p. 180); so, too, is the 
idea of a Fall from an original state of perfection (pp. 51-52). On this last 
point he writes the remarkable sentence: “Christian doctrine illustrates the 
fatal difficulty of trying to construct a history of sin out of the concept of 
its inevitability” (p. 51). An egregious error, indeed. But authentic Chris- 
tian doctrine has never made it. Rather, in inverse fashion, on the historical 
fact of the Fall it has based its doctrine of the inevitability of sin, apart from 
the redeeming grace of Christ. 

In short, Dr. Whale’s theology fails to be integrally Christian because of 
two major defects of method. First, though he does endeavor to relinquish 
the dialectic of oppositions characteristic of the Reform tradition (set afoot 
by Luther’s sola gratia, sola fide, and Calvin’s soli Deo gloria), still his efforts 
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at synthesis result only in syncretism, because of a lack of proper principles of 
order. For instance, his norm of faith is constituted by “the three interlock- 
ing authorities—the three-fold operation of the Holy Spirit in the Bible, in 
the Church and in the soul of the individual believer” (p. 20). The fact, 
however, is that these three authorities can never be aught but mutually 
destructive so long as they merely interlock, with each exercising “an inter- 
pretative control over the other two” (p. 17). The proper problem of the 
norm of faith is posited, not in terms of mere combination, but of hierarchy: 
to which of these three authorities belongs the primacy? ‘The answer is 
embedded in revelation, easy enough to find, but (as M. Gilson remarked 
even of philosophic truth) not easy to accept. 

Still more disastrous is Dr. Whale’s failure to surmount the false modern- 
ist antinomy: the word of God versus dogmatic formulae. For instance, he 
finds the Trinity in the Gospels; it is the word of God. “But the doctrine of 
the Trinity, gua doctrine, is not the heart of the Gospel. Nor—to cite the 
almost blasphemous error with which the Quicumque vult opens—is belief 
in its dogmatic formulation necessary to salvation” (p. 120). One wonders, 
first, about that hesitant word, “almost”: if the formulae of the Quicumque 
are sheer Hellenism, then it is a blasphemous error (and no “almost” about 
it) to pronounce, “absque dubio in aeternum peribit” against him who does 
not hold to them with mind and heart. However, the immediate point is that 
the greatest Doctor of the Trinity did not think in any such false theological 
categories. Said he: “The word of the Lord, spoken through the ecumenical 
synod of Nicea, remains forever” (Athanasius, Ep. ad Afros, 2, PG 26, 1031 
C). Athanasius certainly did not share the modernist’s distrust of the com- 
petence of human reason, guided by the Holy Spirit, to effect a metaphysical 
statement of given religious truth, that does not corrupt, but rather protects 
and enhances its religious value. Dr. Whale, who elsewhere (pp. 22-27) 
vindicates the rights of reason in religion, falls too easily a victim to the 
modern timidity. He does not take his own theology seriously enough. 
Woodstock College. JoHN CourTNEY Murray. 






































Spirir IN MAN. By Rufus M. Jones. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 

University Press, 1941. Pp. x, 70. $1.25. 

In conformity with the policy of the founders of Stanford University “to 
prohibit sectarian instruction, but to have taught in the University the im- 
mortality of the soul,” Professor Jones was chosen to give the West Lectures 
in 1941. Spirit in Man embraces the three lectures under the titles “The 
Uniqueness of the Spirit of Man,” “Goods That Are Good without Any 
Qualification; The Realm of Values,” and finally “Intimations of an Over- 
World Reality.” 
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It is stated that “all arguments from the books of logic fail . . . there are 
strong presumptions but nothing irresistibly settles the issue except experience 
itself” (p. 68). It may strengthen some to have the author say that “there 
are no impossibilities to force us into a negation of hope. On the contrary, 
there are high intimations of immortality.” But surely a hope that has no 
certain foundation in the nature of man is a futile thing. Yet the author is a 
religious-minded man and personally hopes intensely for immortality. 

The data for a more persuasive conclusion are to be found in the book, 
because the analysis of human nature has revealed to the author the identity 
of the human spirit in a perservering consciousness, the possession of uni- 
versal ideas (or free ideas as he calls them), the apprehension of Beauty, 
Truth and Good, the conviction of morality (the “must” or ‘“‘ought-to-do”) 
in man, the immaterial character of the mind, the existence of a “mind-realm” 
that escapes the restrictions of the physical, the extensive desire for the con- 
servation of personality. Such discoveries are more than “high intimations” 
or “strong presumptions”; their existence is a fact to which all consciousness 
testifies. But the author does not carry on his discoveries to their legitimate 
conclusion. He leaves them hanging in the air and is content to say that 
they are fair reasons for hoping in immortality. He does not bind his 
investigations and findings into the conclusion that they warrant. 

It is difficult to know at times whether for the author the spirit in man 
evolved from pre-existing forms or is an emanation of a higher Mind; there 
is no indication that he holds the direct creation of the human spirit. St. Paul 
is badly interpreted to support what smacks of an emergence theory for the 
soul (p. 5): the Apostles distinction between spiritual and natural is not a 
distinction between human and non-human life as the author indicates. The 
natural and the material at times seem to be synonymous in the lecturer’s 
mind, and he appears to hold the emergence of the spirit from the potency 
of matter (p. 6). He speaks of “types of consciousness which may be called 
spirit,” “a mind of the spirit-type,” “persons of the spirit-type’—phrases 
which to the ordinary man would be filled with redundancy. The reference 
to the “Mother Sea of Life’”’ sounds like pantheism (p. 26). He would seem 
to make the growth of the moral sense a result of racial experience: “the 
sphere in which moral wisdom is moulded is the social group-life, the slow 
racial gains of the historical process” (p. 37); “morality works through the 
social fabric . . . rather than by direct forces, aimed from heavenly battle- 
ments” (p. 38). What has become of Revelation? 

The author is to be congratulated for the attempt to present the philoso- 
phical case for immortality, but one cannot but feel that something held him 
back from going as far as he should have gone—perhaps that empiricism for 
which he is praised in the Foreword. 

Weston College, Mass. Epwarp L. Murpny. 














CANONS AND DECREES OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
Schroeder, O. P. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1941. Pp. xxxiii, 
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By the Rev. H. J. 


608. $6.00. 


This work may be regarded as a companion piece to the author’s Discipli- 
nary Decrees of the General Councils, which appeared in 1937. It is a much 
needed source book, making accessible in the original text as well as in a good, 
readable translation the canons and decrees of the great Council convened 
at Trent in the sixteenth century to stem the tide of corruption, heresy, schism 
and revolt. Father Schroeder does not pretend to do anything more than to 
translate these important decrees and canons in their entirety, together with 
the Bull of Convocation of Paul III and the closing acts of the Council. 
Some of the Bulls and Constitutions incorporated in former Councils and 
renewed by Trent are given at the end without translation. 

The plan of the work is admirable for its simplicity and clarity. After a 
short Foreword by the translator there is a Table of Contents in English 
for the translation, followed by an Index Rerum Analyticus for the Latin 
text. The body of the book is in two parts. First comes the English transla- 
tion of the decrees and canons, which is followed by the Latin text of the 


original. 


At the end there is a twofold index, the first in English for the 


translation and the second in Latin for the original documents. This makes 
a completely serviceable book both for the student who knows his Latin as 
well as for those who may be more at home in an English translation. 

This volume will replace the antiquated but practically only translation 
of the acts of the Council of Trent that we have in English: The Canons and 
Decrees of the Sacred and Oecumenical Council of Trent, by the Rev. J. 
Waterworth, London, 1848. This work, which served its purpose in its day, 
contains some 253 pages of introductory matter by way of a history of the 
Council, followed by 289 pages of actual translation of the canons and decrees. 
Father Schroeder’s work is not only more complete in the number of docu- 
ments he makes use of, but it is a more scholarly production. He gives, for 
instance, all the footnote references to the sources which we find in the 
original acts of the Council. 

The text upon which Father Schroeder bases his translation is that of the 
Neapolitan edition of 1859, which was made from the Roman edition of 1834 
issued by the Collegium Urbanum de Propaganda Fide (p. iv). Typograph- 
ical errors were corrected by reference to the editions of Ehses and Le Plat. 
It may be well to recall, however, that not even the monumental Concilium 
Tridentinum of Ehses is free from error. In the text of the thirteen articles 
on the sacrifice of the Mass which were submitted to the “theologi minores”’ 
for examination on July 19, 1562, Ehses (Concilium Tridentinum, t. viii, p. 
719) for some unaccountable reason reads sacrificii in coena peracti and 


sacrificio in coena peracto instead of sacrificii in cruce peracti and sacrificio in 
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cruce peracto (cf. The Clergy Review, vol. V, n. 4, April, 1933, p. 281 ff.). 
That the reading of Ehses is erroneous has been confirmed by H. Bascour in 
Bulletin de Théologie ancienne et médiévale, III (Jan. 1939), n. 810-913, 
p. 416. However, since Father Schroeder does not use these preliminary 
documents, this does not affect the value of his work. It merely shows that 
even Ehses needs to be checked by the originals. 

One of the best commentaries on the need of convoking the Council is the 
Bull of Paul III, the first of the documents translated by Father Schroeder. 
The obstacles, delays and postponements that are revealed there make known 
in the best possible way what a gigantic task it was to have the Council at 
all. The importance and necessity of Trent for the Church cannot be over- 
emphasized. Not only the professional scholar but every one to whom the 
story of the Church in modern times is of more than passing interest is greatly 
indebted to Father Schroeder for this new and excellent source book. 

There is only one criticism we should like to make. The price of the book 
calls for a better and stronger binding. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie. WILuiaM R. O’Connor. 


Tue Mass. By Rev. Joseph A. Dunney, New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1941 (Reissue). Pp. viii, 375. $1.25. 

This work needs nothing more to recommend it than the fact that this 
edition is the tenth reprinting since its publication in 1924. It is not only 
instructive but interesting and devotional from cover to cover. The author 
explains fully, from the sign of the cross which the priest makes at the foot 
of the altar to the last Gospel, each action and prayer occurring in the Mass. 
Interspersed in this explanation are appropriate stories and quotations together 
with the historical background and origin of its prayers and liturgy. The 
vignettes of the saints mentioned in Mass are informative and the numerous 
well-chosen illustrations add to the attractiveness of the work. The depth 
and meaning of the Mass, its dignity and solemnity will be brought home to 
anyone, Catholic or non-Catholic, who reads this attractive volume. The 
questions at the end of each chapter make this an appropriate text for study 
clubs and schools. 

Fordham University. Joun M. A. ButcHer. 


THE Heart oF THE GosPEL; THE HEarT OF REVELATION. By Francis P. 
Donnelly, S. J. (Combined Edition). New York: Apostleship of Prayer, 
1941. Pp. 267. $1.00. 

These two works have long been before the public; but “they are now 
united in the same volume, and both books are available for the former price 
of one’—a boon indeed bestowed by the publishers on devout readers, 
whether Catholic or not. 
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The author is too favorably and generally known to need either introduc- 
tion or commendation. His pupils alone—past and present—and the many 
groups who have heard him lecture would form a large and admiring 
multitude of readers. The trenchant thought and sparkling style of years 
ago are still at his command. “Jam senior, sed cruda [viro] viridisque 
senectus.”” ‘Time has not withered his vigor, nor has his versatility grown 
stale with age. It is possible to have too many “spiritual books,” not to speak 
it profanely. But any contribution to ascetical literature by Father Donnelly 
is a welcome addition to a store that is still meager. 

The matter and the manner of the work here noticed are equally worthy 
of praise. Theological science is suited to the subject and unobtrusive. The 
principles of the interior and supernatural life are surveyed in their true 
perspective and on their proper plane. Perhaps the most striking feature 
ot the work is the revelation of a knowledge of human nature, a psychological 
insight at once sound and penetrating. A reader who looks for literary skill 
will find it abundantly displayed in clarity of exposition, wealth of illustra- 
tion, play of imagination, genial humor, epigrammatic point. May the book 


effect in many souls the good that the author desires. 
Washington, D. C. THomas A, BECKER. 


Wuom Do You Say... ? A Study in the Doctrine of the Incarnation. By 
J. P. Arendzen. (2nd Edition.) New York: Sheed and Ward, 1941. Pp. 


xiii, 308. $1.00. 

A book, a plan and a series call for notice here. ‘Catholic Dollar Classics”’ 
aptly designates the reprint series of Catholic favorites which Sheed and Ward 
have planned to edit under the banner, ““A Masterpiece A Month To Form 
A Catholic Mind.” ‘Though the series is intended chiefly for study-club use, 
the volumes are separate entities. A “Tutorial Introduction” to each volume 
will give to study-club members detailed guidance in its use. 

Appropriately for its purpose, the series begins with Christ, Who is at 
once the fountainhead and center of Catholic thought. The present volume 
is an old favorite which instructs the Catholic mind and warms Catholic 
devotion, while it meets clearly, patiently and sympathetically the non-Catho- 
lic’s questions. The key points of the human character of Christ, His divinity, 
the mystery of the Incarnation and the hypostatic union, and the allied doc- 
trines of the divine maternity and perpetual virginity of Mary, receive spe- 
cific treatment. The volume plumbs the theology of the Incarnation deeply 
enough to challenge the capabilities of the most alert study circle, while the 
tutorial introduction suggests selected readings from the text together with 
scripture readings and an order of study that will provide even the beginner 
with an engaging introduction to Christ and the New Testament. 

Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer. 
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THE Lecion oF Mary. By Cecily Hallack. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1941. Pp. ix, 192. $2.00. 

The Legion of Mary was begun just twenty years ago by a group of work- 
ing women whose association with the Society of St. Vincent de Paul brought 
them face to face with many of the unfortunates of this world. From this 
small beginning, “in the Name of Our Lady,” and working with Her to 
cheer the isolated and neglected in the Dublin Infirmary, it has grown into a 
world organization embracing scholars, lawyers, artists, business men, mothers 
of families, farm hands and actors, doctors, casual laborers and even the un- 
employed. Shelters for the poor of both sexes, retreats to bring back many to 
the practice of religion, the teaching of Christian Doctrine, and a multitude 
of other spiritual and corporal works of mercy are now accomplished by hun- 
dreds of Legionnaires in every part of the world. 

The account is told for the first time very simply and beautifully by the 
late Cecily Hallack. It was, in fact, her last work. There is much en- 
couragement in the telling, and much hope that the reading of the book will 
prompt many to become legionnaires in Mary’s army of mercy. 

Fordham University. Cuartes J. DEANE. 


SCIENCE 


THe DivemmMa oF SciENCE. By William M. Agar, Ph.D. New York: 

Sheed and Ward, 1941. Pp. xvii, 140. $2.00. 

“The modern world,” writes Jacques Maritain, “has not been a world of 
harmony between forms of wisdom, but one of conflict between wisdom and 
the sciences, and it has seen the victory of science over wisdom.” ‘That is 
the heart of the dilemma in which science finds itself and of which Dr. Agar 
writes so lucidly in the present volume. For science has to find a way to 
renounce the victory which she has achieved, to find her proper place in the 
hierarchy of knowledge. 

The educated Catholic realizes that the historic controversies between 
science and religion were entirely unnecessary; they arose from trespass by 
each into the other’s territory; fundamentally, conflict is impossible since 
science and religion are aspects of one Truth. Given this, it is therefore all 
the more necessary to know the limitations of science, the methods by which 
knowledge can be acquired, the actual problem of knowledge, the pathways 
that science has more recently trod from its renaissance in the Middle Ages 
through its confident, materialistic, late nineteenth-century self-sufficiency 
to the present era when, especially in the ranks of the physical scientists, 
science “is purged of its former self assurance” and is seeking “to renew its 
contact with philosophy.” 

There is a further urge to the proper understanding of these problems. 
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“Mechanistic materialism, the child of eighteenth and nineteenth century 
science . . . has become the motivating force back of a political movement 
which threatens to stifle science along with any freedom of thought or action.” 
What might have been a struggle among the intellectuals has become a 
battle in which unlimited violence and vindictiveness has been inflicted upon 
a world of freedom-loving men. The challenge which might have been 
limited to cloister and laboratory has been taken up across the continents and 
the seven seas. That is why, in anticipation of the era of freedom to which 
we still dare to look forward, educated men will do well to examine the 
fundamentals of the problem. Dr. Agar emphasizes that “as a prerequisite 
to intelligent discussion and planning, it is the duty of Catholics to acquaint 
themselves with the other points of view and to understand what makes other 
men disregard the Catholic view.” The task is not an easy one, but it is 
as urgent as the many other self-sacrificing efforts which the world in its 
unhappy state is demanding of us. ‘The present volume can well serve as a 
summary statement of the problem from a Catholic scientist’s point of view 
and its final bibliographical note provides, for those who would explore more 
penetratingly, a course of study well designed to provide leaders of thought 


and of action for the future. 
Princeton University. Hucu S. Taytor. 


ScIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF THE Race ProBLeM. By H. S. Jennings, Charles 
A. Berger, S. J., Dom Thomas Verner Moore, Ales Hrdlicka, Robert H. 


Lowie, Otto Klineberg. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1941. 

Pp. 302. $3.00. 

This is a publication of The Catholic University of America. The Uni- 
versity invited these scientists to contribute papers in their special fields on 
the occasion of the golden jubilee celebration of the University. The Uni- 
versity is to be congratulated both on the selection of the contributors and the 
timeliness of the topic. When race becomes a fetish for so many peoples. 
causing strifes and hatreds, it is of prime importance to put the problem to 
the test of objective fact. This has been done in the present book by a group 
of scholars. And their report is disheartening to those who would make one 
race superior to another physically, intellectually and morally. 

Dr. Jennings treats of the inheritance of physical structures. He has given 
an excellent summary of the data on the laws of heredity and our present 
knowledge of human genetics on the physical side. The general conclusion 
that one might draw from the facts resolves itself into a simple formula. 
Sound genes and a favorable environment give good results, whereas abnor- 
malties in either or both of these factors will lead to physical defects and their 
transmission. This law applies not only to lower organisms but also to man 
and races. Nature and environment evidently manifest no favoritism. 
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Father Berger had a more difficult task in determining the inheritance of 
psychological traits in man. ‘The evidence is very indefinite. Acknowledg- 
ing this fact he thinks that psychic characters are deeply influenced both by 
environment and genetic constitution. Of the three types of traits discussed, 
the emotional, the intellectual and the moral, he believes that the emotional 
and the intellectual are more susceptible to the influence of bodily structure 
and the possibility of inheritance than the moral. This indefiniteness can 
give no great hope to extraordinary racial differences. 

Dom Moore has a very detailed treatment of human and animal intelli- 
gence. He is justified in speaking of animal intelligence since he uses the 
word intelligence in a very broad sense, including all kinds of cognition from 
sensation to the highest thought processes. He puts the highest grade of ani- 
mal intelligence on a level with the high-grade human idiot, because the 
facts prove that even the very best performances of the animal are within 
the sphere of the synthetic sense. All attempts to measure the animal’s power 
of abstract thinking have resulted in zero ratings. 

In his paper on the races of man Dr. Hrdlicka can find no justification for 
asserting that there are biologically and mentally inferior and superior races. 
The most that can be said at the present, is that the differences found in 
the different races of man are, “in all probability, due to the differences in the 
total of their experiences and activities.” Dr. Lowie and Dr. Klineberg, dis- 
cussing respectively the intellectual and cultural achievements of human races 
and the mental testing of racial groups, reach a like conclusion. Dr. Lowe 
states the differences in intellectual and cultural achievements cannot be inter- 
preted in racial terms nor will he admit that there is any cultural stage where 
there is evident a qualitative difference either in intellectual operations or the 
fundamental nature of the moral sentiments. Dr. Klineberg tersely sums up 
the data on mental testing by asserting that for personality tests as for intelli- 
gence tests there has been no demonstration of innate racial differences. 

No library should be without this book. It is a calm, objective evaluation 
of the present status of the problem of racial difference. 


Woodstock College, Md. JosePH C. GLOSE. 








FUNDAMENTALS IN PLANT ScIENCE. By Sister Mary Ellen O’Hanlon. 

New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 1941. Pp. xl, 488. $4.25. 

The Botanical Society of America conducted an exploratory study of the 
teaching of botany in the colleges and universities of the United States in 
1938. The results of the survey revealed that more than 70 per cent of the 
students registered in a general botany course are taking their last instruction 
in this field and that a very large proportion of the remaining 30 per cent 
will elect but one other course in botany. This text book in general botany 
is designed for those students who wish a cultural survey of the topic. 
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The text is suitable for a one year course in botany. It is divided into 
two parts and the first part, with emphasis on the seed plants, may be used 
as an introductory one semester course. The second part deals with a survey 
of the plant kingdom covering all important groups, and is suitable for the 
second semester of the course. Students who are well trained in one or more 
fundamental biology courses could pursue the second half of the text with 
profit. 

Illustrative material has been selected so that students from any part of 
the country will have forms that are typical of that locality while the 
alternative plants can be used for comparisons. The illustrations are very 
good and the pen and ink sketches of the important workers in botany give 
a personal touch to the book. At the end of each chapter are suggestions 
for investigation and discussion. This serves as a laboratory guide and 
stimulates further discussion. The references have been carefully selected 
as a guide for further study. 

The chapter on genetics is somewhat more than we would expect in a 
year’s course but the material is excellent and brings the subject within the 
current research of the day. The inclusion of the history of botany gives 
the student an approach to the development of the science. The use of 
charts, maps, tabulations and other graphic material lends interest to the 
subject and correlates other divisions of university instruction. The terms 
used in the glossary have been carefully chosen. The type is good and the 
printing well executed. 


Fordham University. Wo. J. BonisTEEL. 


ECONOMICS, POLITICS 


StupD1IEs IN War Economics. By E. J. Riches et al. Montreal: International 
Labour Office, 1941. Pp. 199. $1.00; Lasour SuppLy AND NATIONAL 
Derense. Ed. by Pierre Waelbroeck. Pp. 245. $1.00; THE LasBour Sitva- 
TION IN GreaT Britain. By A. D. K. Owen and Neil Little. Pp. 56. 
$0.25; Lasour Poticy 1s GERMANY UNDER THE Nazi REGIME. By P. 
Waelbroeck and I. Bessling. Pp. 26. $0.10; THe I.L.O. anp REcon- 
stTRUCTION. By Edward J. Phelan. Pp. 112. 

Studies in War Economics is a collection of six papers dealing with selected 
problems created by the war. In a paper entitled “Relative Wages in War- 
time,” E. J. Riches describes the movement of wages of different groups of 
workers during wartime and discusses method for controlling these movements. 
The control of food prices and the place of a housing policy in a war economy 
are the subjects of papers contributed by A. S. J. Baster and Carl Major 
Wright. Edith Tilton Denhardt’s “The Effects of War on Producing Centers” 
describes the effects which the war might possibly have upon the rise of new 
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industrial centers and the loss of competitive position of old centers of pro- 
duction. In all papers the experience of the last war has been drawn upon. 

An interesting exposition of the Keynes Plan for financing the war is con- 
tinued in “Who Shall Pay for the War,” by E. J. Riches. John M. Keynes 
has suggested that the division of purchasing power between the Government 
and private spending might be accomplished without the necessity of inflation 
by a program of compulsory saving (in addition, of course, to taxation). The 
expanding purchasing power of consumers, which, in addition to the diminish- 
ing supplies of consumer goods, is the cause of the inflationary pressure upon 
prices, is to be reduced by deferring its expenditure until after the war. 
Keynes argues that the plan, by releasing purchasing power at the beginning 
of the post-war depression, would help to prevent deflation and ease the 
problem of post-war readjustment. Moreover, it would result in a more equal 
distribution of wealth, since part of the government debt would be held by 
the working classes. 

Mr. Riches’ paper, while containing some excellent comment and criticism 
of the Keynes Plan, accepts without question Mr. Keynes’ assumption of the 
impossibility of financing a war wholly out of taxation. This assumption, 
I believe, is open to question. Moreover, Mr. Riches fails to discuss the 
possible effects of the capital levy which Mr. Keynes believes may be necessary 
after the war to finance the plan. This is a serious defect as the capital levy 
might well prove to be deflationary and a most disturbing influence in the 
post-war period of readjustment. In fact, Mr. Keynes may be trying too hard 
“to snatch from the exigency of war positive social improvements” at the 
expense of sound fiscal policy. 

A study by E. F. Penrose entitled “Economic Organization for Total War” 
develops a set of principles for the transfer of an economy from a normal to 
a war-time basis. These principles deal not only with the diversion of the 
factors of production from consumer-goods industries to military uses, but 
also describes the manner in which the burden of the war effort should be 
distributed among different income groups. 

Few economists would take exception to the principles developed by Mr. 
Penrose. However the general tone of the paper is argumentative rather than 
expository and political rather than scientific. Moreover, the emphasis on the 
possibility of utilizing the war as an opportunity of modifying the social 
system may, I believe, divert attention from the real end of defense economy, 
winning the war. 

Labour Supply and National Defense is a research report prepared by Pierre 
Waelbroeck, Chief of the Employment and Labour Conditions Section of the 
I.L.O., with the assistance of Elizabeth Mayer. It is a survey of what has 
been done in the principal countries, waging war or preparing to wage war, 
to mobilize and organize the labor supply needed for the war effort. 
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The problems involved in this organization are divided into four groups. 
In the first place, there is the problem of the proper allocation of man power 
between the armed forces and industry. The second has to do with the control 
of employment, conserving supplies of skilled labor for their most important 
uses and preventing a competitive scramble among employers for these 
workers. The third group of problems has to do with vocational training to 
overcome the scarcities of specific skills while the last group is concerned with 
increasing the total supply of labor by making available all of the possible 
untapped labor reserves of the nation. 

The Labour Situation in Great Britain is a survey covering the period May 
to October, 1940. It deals with such topics as the regulation of labor supply, 
wages and earnings, industrial relations and the standard of living. Labour 
Policy in Germany under the Nazi Régime is a reprint of a study that 
appeared in the International Labour Review for February, 1941. The J.L.O. 
and Reconstruction deals with Background (political, economic and social), 


the Crisis and Future Policy. 


Fordham University. CuHartes J. WALSH. 


AMERICA PREPARES FOR Tomorrow. ‘The Story of our Total Defense 
Effort. By William Dow Boutwell et al. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1941. Pp. xv, 612. $3.50. 

America Prepares for Tomorrow is an attempt to explain the new kind 
of way—government it may be called—that has been introduced into our 
country in the disturbance of the present emergency. Besides explaining the 
functions of the various newly created Presidential collateral departments, it 
gives the meaning of the Alphabetical now in use. Every phase, major and 
minor, of American life, is explained in intimate relation to the emergency. 
From the dome of the Capitol these new officials inspect and contemplate our 
army and navy, the farms and roads, the sick and poor, young and old, those 
still in educational institutions and those in various industries, our homes, 
whether privately owned or Federally constructed. No detail of American 
life is neglected by these various officers, boards and agents; all is regimented 
under Federal control to ensure proper efficiency in the present emergency. 

This delineation of the Alphabetical Bureaucracy seems to make of 
America an old man resting on the arms of the President or an unknowing 
boy held tightly by the hand. The horrifying ghost of Hitler flits and 
screeches across every page, while one feels throughout the complacent presence 
of Stalin sitting gently at one’s side. 

The book should be read and studied; at least its charts should be inspected 
by all Americans loyal to our traditions. At the same time, it may be well 
to bear in mind the following remark of Dr. Virgil Jordan, President of the 


National Industrial Conference: 
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To many men of insight and integrity in the American community it seems that 
after seven years of persistent dissipation and demoralization of its resources by a 
subtle, comprehensive and carefully planned political conspiracy the American Re- 
public like the French has been destroyed ... creative community life has been 
ended for an indefinite period (Congressional Record, A 4439). 


Fordham University. JosEPH J. McGowan. 


COOPERATIVE PLENTY. By Rev. J. Elliot Ross. St. Louis: Herder Book 

Co., 1941. Pp. vii, 204. $2.00. 

Cooperators have much to commend them to people sincerely interested in 
seeking a social way out. They do not sit down when they finish talking on 
the dignity of man and the unequal distribution of wealth. They remain on 
their feet and work towards a definite redistribution of property and property 
control in a way that is thoroughly consistent with democratic philosophy. 
That a general cooperative organization of industry might be the ideal founda- 
tion for the Papal plan of social reorganization through vocational groupings 
is a subject that scholars can and do and will discuss. It is even possible to 
argue that a society organized cooperatively would of its very nature be a 
society organized vocationally. Father Ross in Cooperative Plenty does not 
press this point, but undoubtedly it underlies much of his book for he writes 
as a man who knows the social problem together with the cooperative answer 
and the Papal answer. 

His aim is a staggering one—to give some picture of a whole society 
cooperatively functioning. He offers more than blueprints. He gives a photo- 
graph of his own mental picture of the plan. It is an intriguing sort of 
picture that finally emerges, for he must of necessity portray the actual process 
of building and the building itself vaguely complete. 

He has this much to start on. Cooperatives have worked. Cooperatives are 
working. In England and Sweden they have had a startling measure of 
success. Under the guidance of Dr. Coady they have brought back to life a 
region and a people in Antigonish. Many argricultural cooperatives are 
working in the United States. During the long years of depression, coopera- 
tives exhibited greater staying power than other businesses. Cooperatives have 
in some cases failed, but in almost every instance the failure can be traced to a 
neglect of some fundamental cooperative principle. 

Cooperatives, it is also argued, succeed best in a region that has already 
reached the depths. Regions where people are generally more or less satisfied 
with things as they are do not take easily to the idealism of cooperation. Yet 
it seems to be true that more and more people are becoming dissatisfied, 
uncertain, and in their uncertainty may be open to new planning for a new 
order that, whether they like it or not, must come. 

It is traditional too that cooperatives stub their toes on city curbstones. 
That, say the cooperatives, is because city people more quickly and more 
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thoroughly than farm dwellers lose their sense of independence and of prop- 
erty. Another reason frequently overlooked is the decay of the small neighbor- 
hood community within large cities, and it is precisely here that a reborn 
spirit of small neighborhoods would be a boon to cooperatives. And coopera- 
tives in their turn would facilitate the rebirth of this very important natural 
social unit. 

At any rate, Cooperative Plenty makes a reader pause, think and speculate. 
And that, in the final analysis, is the acid test of excellence in writing. It 
presents a picture of worthwhile achievement and suggests roughly enough 
the steps whereby to achieve it. If not only Dr. Ross but a whole network 
of universities and a whole group of industrialists, farmers, workingmen and 
others inspired by the universities were to think and plan and work along 
similar practical lines, much might be accomplished. 

Institute of Social Order, N. Y. Joun P. DELANEY. 


Democracy or ANARCHY? A Study of Proportional Representation. By 
F. A. Hermens, Notre Dame, Indiana: The Review of Politics, 1941. 
Pp. xxx, 447. $4.00. 

This is Volume I of Modern Politics, a Series of Studies in Politics and 
Political Philosophy, edited by the Review of Politics at Notre Dame Univer- 
sity. If the succeeding volumes can maintain the standard here established, a 
most interesting and valuable series of studies will be forthcoming. For here 
Prof. Hermens tackles what he calls “the Trojan horse of democracy,” namely, 
proportional representation. The countries which adopted P.R. and in which 
democracy failed include Italy, Germany, Austria, Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Bulgaria, Greece, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovkia with a combined 
population of nearly 200 million (1937). The countries where democracy, 
despite the evils of P.R., managed to survive include Ireland, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, The Netherlands, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway and 
Finland with a total population of some 40 million (1937). From the view- 
point of the number of people affected, this is indeed a bad record! But Dr. 
Hermens is not content with a mere juxtaposing of figures. With an admirable 
combination of political philosophy and politics he attacks P.R. from the 
theoretical viewpoint and likewise recounts, with astonishing erudition, its 
misfortunes in practice. 

His book is divided into four sections. The first compares the theory of 
P.R. with that of the majority electoral system. P.R. is revealed to be based 
on two false premises, namely, that the function of a representative govern- 
ment is primarily to “represent” (rather than to provide for the common 
good) and to “represent” with mathematical exactitude hard and fast political 
groupings within the electorate (which groupings normally do not and should 
not exist in the vital flux of political life). An examination of the dynamics of 
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P.R. shows that once the system is adopted, it veritably transforms civil 
institutions in accordance with its false premises. Governments actually become 
representative debating clubs which lose their ability to govern, and hard 
and fast political world views proliferate in society so that a common good 
becomes inconceivable. In the final analysis, P.R. is seen to be an expression 
of that anarchic liberal individualism which naively expects the common good 
to emerge miraculously out of the clash of special interests exacerbated by a 
system that gives them free rein. This would make the common good different 
from the other earthly goods of man won in the sweat of his brow and demand- 
ing forethought, planning, special effort and collaboration. 

Section II enters into the sphere of political history and shows the successful 
workings of the majority system in the two outstanding democracies of prewar 
Europe: England and France. These two countries gave birth to the originators 
of P.R. who significantly enough were mostly mathematicians seemingly 
more interested in the niceties of election techniques than in devices for 
improving the general welfare. But England has steadfastly refused P.R. and 
France adopted it to a very limited degree only. Prof. Hermens reviews the 
consequent benefits and contrasts what might have happened under P.R. at 
critical moments of French and British history. 

Section III provides a fascinating account of the influence of P.R. on the 
breakdown of democracy in various countries. Naturally most attention is 
given to Italy and Germany. Like a skilled pathologist, Dr. Hermens traces 
the stages of the malady and lays bare the original source of infection. It is 
here especially that the author displays his vast erudition and provides what 
almost amounts to a political history of post World War Europe. Some may 
question his interpretation of individual facts but the cumulative impression 
from the array mustered is unmistakable: P.R. is the devil in the piece. 

Such being the case, one is struck by the pessimistic remark of Prof. Fried- 


rich’s Introduction: 


... apparently the divisive cleavages of the people often had reached such an 
intensity that any electoral system which did not give these warring groups adequate 
representation in the legislative assemblies appeared unacceptable at the outset. If, 
in turn representative government, and more particularly, parliamntary government 
of the English type appears unworkable with proportional representation, the con- 
clusion seems inescapable that the continent of Europe could not be politically organized 
in accordance with the parliamentary pattern of representative democracy. 


Were the divisive cleavages so great or was political philosophy at such a 
low ebb that theorists were unable to devise plans for workable democratic 
States? In any event, at present, the common misery of totalitarian tyranny 
has cut across most of the divisive cleavages on the continent. Doubtless a 
resurrected Europe will be willing to forget many differences for the sake of a 
workable democracy. This, of course, the theorists must devise and the task lies 
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heavily on emigré thinkers who have the well being, leisure, perspective and 
freedom necessary for the undertaking. It is very intersting to know just why 
one child died, but it is much more important to prescribe measures that will 
save and preserve his brother. 

Dr. Hermen’s final section deals with P.R. and American democracy. The 
reviewer once again is inclined to suspect that the adoption of P.R. in various 
American local governments is due mainly to the low state of political philos- 
ophy. The people no longer know the raison d’étre for their institutions and 
hence change them unthinkingly. A rampant positivism has inflated them with 
knowledge of techniques and blinded them to the simple ends of human living 
in society. The Review of Politics and the projected series of which Dr. 
Hermen’s excellent study is the first volume, can do much to improve the 
amount and quality of political thinking in this country and elsewhere. It is 
hoped that the accent will always be on constructive rather than post mortem 


studies. 
Fordham University. Harry McNEILL. 


THE British Constitution. By W. Ivor Jennings. Cambridge: At the 
University Press; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. xiv, 232. 
$2.50. 

A reader approaches this book with a feeling of confidence, for its author 
has previously written detailed treatises on the topics which are presented 


here in somewhat popular manner. Roughly this volume contains about the 
British central government what an American would expect in a volume on 
American National Government. 

It is the topic of public opinion that gives this book its driving force. Mr. 
Jennings is conscious that he should present the British government as a 
democracy. It is his profound and often repeated contention that Britain 
is a democracy because its government is responsive and responsible to majority 
opinion. How he establishes this position factually is less important than the 
assumption itself. Some readers will perhaps question the proposition that 
democracy demands no more than the rapid translation of every majority 
opinion into public action. Mr. Jennings appears to believe that freedom to 
communicate ideas and to vote on them untrammeled is sufficient to retain 
democracy. But he does not appear to believe that British democracy needs 
to safeguard against majority rule the other liberties which the United States 
guarantees in its bill of rights. Readers of this book should ponder over its 
implications concerning majority rule and ask themselves what safeguard its 
assumptions afford for the freedoms insisted on in the Atlantic Charter and 
in Pope Pius XII’s demands for a just peace. 

Boston College. JaMEs L. Burke. 
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